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In preparing this biography of Admiral David 
Giaggow Fairagut, I have been aasiBtod in the niosl 
liberal and cheerful spirit by Captain Loyall Fari-a- 
gnl, the Bon of the admii-al, and author of ''The 
Life and Letters of Admiral D. G, FarraguL" It 
is with hearty thanks that I ackuowledge my in- 
debtedness to him and his work. 

I am also onder great obligations to Mr. Charles 
W. Stewart, Superintendent of the Library and 
Naval War Records, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, Through his courtesy, I have had the use of 
hundreds of documents, gathered from Union and 
Confederate sources, which have not yet been pnb- 
liahed, but are to appear in the "OfBcial Records 
of the Union and Confederate Navies," From 
these documents I was able to gather mnch valua- 
hle frt«h material. And it may not be out of place 
U) add here that by consulting other original sources 
of iiifonnation I have been able to correct a few 
errors that appear in other works relating to the 
admiral, and to throw new light on events with 
which he was connected. The story of the war 
with the West India pirates, for instance, was 
irritteu after a careful search of the Naval Affairs 
rolanies of the American State Papers. *'War 
I^pent" printed by the "Loyal Legion" have 
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To the Men of the Ameriean Navyj 

Good and True, Every One, 

TFAo believe with Admiral Farragvi thai 

" The Best Protection Against the Bnemy^s Fire 
is a WeU'Directed Fire from Our Own Ouns.^^ 
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CHRONOLOGY 



1807— Hainb 3d, bU faUier, George Farragiit, ia appointed a 
maeter in the United States navy. In tbe rail ol the 
jMT tite t&mily removM to New Or lewis. 



— August 9tb, joinH trigate £^sex, under the oommiiDd of 
Oftptaio Davul Porter, and Bails on a cmise along the 
ooHt to proteal Amerioan o ~ " 
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1812 — Jane IStb, Conereaa declares war against Great Britain. 
Jolf 3d, Hidsbipiiiati Ftur^itit mile on E»ex, Diplain 
David Porter, for amise a^^nst British oommeroe. 
Angnat 3d, British stoop of war Alert captnred. Sep- 
tembet ?tli, arrival in port. Ootolier 28tb, sails to join 
Oommodore Bainbridge's equodrou for cruise in East 
Indies. Deoemlxir IStli, on way to Brazilian coast, tbe 
Britisb pocket Nooton captnred. 

IS13— Jannar? 26th, EsMS Bails from St. Catherine's Island for 
cmiae in the Paciflo. March 3d, porta stove in on one 
tide — narrow eaoape from fonudemig. Haroh 2tibh, cap- 
tnres Peruvian wan-of-war Nerejda (or attockiiigAnieri- 
can whalera. April 17Ui, arrives at Oalapnicoe Islanda. 
July 9th, Farragut appointed oaptain of whaler Barclay 
that had been recaptured from the eneniy. A mut' 
whaler captain anbdiied. IhirinR September nex 
oeived that a British squadron is in ptirsnit of I 
Orlober 23d, arrives at Nukahiva to refit t^msx. 



CHEONOLOGT 

1814— February 3d, wtivm at Valjiarniso in search (rf Britiifa 
squadron. Fpbmarj 8th, British fri^te Phmbe aod 
sloop Cherub Arrive. March 28tb, tSaeex dra^ anohor 
in squall, pnta lo sea, losee lopuutBt, auchora near beacb 
and is attacked b; tlie two shipe of the enemy at 3:64 
P. U., b«iilg captnred at 6:30 p. m. Uu Jaly 5tb, 
EsBci. Jauior rurives in New York harbor with Farragat 
a priBoner in cartel. In Novemljer, be is eichanged. 

the Independeuoe for first omiae in khe Medi- 

w in the MediterntneaD. 

1817 — October 14th, ubtaius permiBaiDn to fio to Tnnis with 
Kev. Cluirlee Folsom for utodj. Daring a visit to mJiui 
south ol Tunis, bis ey ee are serionsly iojnred by a son- 




Beet and joins the Pranklin. 

1819 — While cruising in the Mediterranean, he is nuule ex- 
ecutive officer of the schooner Shark, trequcDtlj having 
full command uF her. 

1820 — Ordered home for fxaminatiou tor promotion. Arrived 
at Washington, November 20th, but fails to pan the 
examination. 



1823— In February sails on schooner Greyhound in fleet under 
Commodore Porter for ortiise a^inst the West India 
piist«a. Alade executive officer of the Sea Gull, the first 
steamer to see active service in tbe American navy. 

— In command of schooner Ferret in war against West 
India pirated. RctnmH to Waehiu(tton with yellow fever. 
September 2d, marriea Rosan Caroline, daughter ol 
Jordan and Fanny Marobant, of Norfolk, Va. 



shors ilaty and leave of absence. 
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— AnKOBt 7th, ordered to oommBiid ol slonp of « 
uid to OTDJse on coast of Meiioo to protect A 

B while French naval shipe are blookoding aud 

coptnring Vera Cmz. Makes careCnl Btodiee of the ooast 
d oT French ships. 

1940— December 27tb, Mra. Farragnt die*. 

18U — Febniar;22d ordered bh eiecntive offloer to line-ol-battle- 
ship Detanare, for omise on South AtlanHo Btntion, 
Septemher 81h, promoted to oommander. 

1BI2 — Jnne 1st, in commaad of sloop of w&r Decntnr. 

IS13 — In February retnmB home in ill health. On December 
26th, tnarriei Virginia, eldest danghter of Mr. William 
Lofall, of Norfolk, Va. 

18*4 — Eieoative ofBcer of the I ine-of- battleship Pennsylvania 
at Norfolk Nai^ Yard. 

1945 — Second in oominaDd of Norfolk Navy Yanl, 



1 1847 — Febmaiy, ordered to command of sloop of war Sarab^^ 
tor seniOB gainst the Meiicona aud sails, determined to 
take the fort at Vera Cnrn called San Joan di' lUltNi " by 
hoarding." bnt arrives after the snrrendor (Marah 26th) 
lo General Soott. Serves on const of Mexico. 

I New York, and is ordered to 
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1865 — September 14th, promoted to oaptain- 

n aloop ol war Brookl; 

186L— Beeinnin); ol the Civil War. April 17(h, Virgiaiii ntate 
oonventioD votea to eeoede from ^e Union. April mih, 
haviog long ninoe detenuiDed to remaiu IojaI Io the 
Union, Fan-ajiut goes North with his (aioilj and Bettlea 
at UaBtiQgH-on-the-IlDdBon, In Ueoemher, otdered to 
Waabington to take oommaod of au eiptdilion against 
New Orleaiis. 

1B62 — Janoar; 9th, tormall; iuviatcd with the oommand. Feb- 
ntary sS. b"'!* '" ^^ steam sloop Hartford from Hampton 
Roads tor the mnoth of the Hininippi Kiver. Febmary 
30th, arrivvBatSbip Island. April IHili, the uortar flotilla 
opens Are at Port Jookaon. April 20tfa, fleet ordered to 
prepare to pam the forts guardinft the river. On April 
'i^tii. passm the forts. On April 25tb aoobors at New 
Orleans. On April 28th, Forta JackaonandSt.PhillipEnr- 
rendor, April 2flth, hands the oily over to tieoe^ B. F. 
Butler. In May cmisea up the river to Vicksbnrg and 
hnok. Jnne 6th, leavwt New Orlmns (or another oniise 
Io VioksburK- On Jnne 28th, passes VicksbiuK batteries. 
Jntf 16th, promoted rear-admiral, the first ot that rank 
ill the Amerioaa navy. July 20th, reporbi his return to 
New Orlmna. 

1903— March Utb, dMhes poH Port Hndson batterira viih 
Hartford and Alhatroa. In Jnne, aids in attacks on Port 
Hnd»in. Jul; ltd, YjoLshiir); snrreodere, placing Uie 
Miwiwippi under mntrol of Federal forces. On Aiipt^I 
tst. mil* ^>^ New York to repair ^e Hartford and otlier 
ahipa ot bis Ar«l. Aaf:nst 13^, eathusiBSttcall]' received 
by citlfoDs of New YortL 

IM4— In JaiiUM7, returns to GtiU Statlou with view of captur- 
litR Mobile. On Jane l*>lh, iweivee a sword presented 
by tbe I'ninn I.eaKTie Cliih "f Nfw York. Aujcnst St*, 
liattJu ot Mobtle Ray. Aiuust 6th, Fort Powell evaou- 
Umi aud dtaini^ by CUi^crate», Angnst 8th, Fort 




Gaines sartVDdeiB, Augoal 23d, Fort Morgan sorreadera. 
In S«ptemb«r, on account of ill-health, is nuabluto aooept 
oomnuuid of eipedibion a^iiuit Fort Pisher nt Wilmiug- 
Ura, N. C. Noveoiher 3(Jtb, sails lor Nb« York. De- 
ocmtber 3Ist, promoted vioe-admirol, the fii^ to hold 
IhU tsnk in the Amehoon nav;. 

USS— Id January, employed for a brief period on Janes River, 
Virginia, Ui repal an expected Coufnlerstti raid. April 
4Ui, visits Richiuoud, the Contederote capital, after it had 
been aaptnred bj the National forces. End of Civil 
War. 

186S— J0I7 28Ui, promoted admiral, the firat la hold that rank 



U67 — June ITth, hoiste Sag 00 Btesm frigate Franklin and on 
Jnne 28th, sails lor cmise on ooaat of Europe where be ia 
most oordiatl; received. 

1869— Visit to the PaoiOo ooBat. Taken seriously ill while at 
Chio^o on his way East. 

jarV—Goca to Portland. Maine, to take obarge of the reoeptioo 
given to H. B. H. ship Monarch (bat brought home tho 
femaim of the eminent philanthropist. George Peabody, 
DnriDft the summer, cmises to tbe Portemonth, N. H., 
Navy Yard, and on An^aiit 14th, dies there at the home 
ot Rev-Admiral A. M. Pennock. On September 30th, 
public foneral is held in Mew York Ci^. 





INTRODUCTION 

If I were asked why I snpposed the history of 
the first Ameritau admiral was worthy of preser- 
vation, I should reply first of all, " Because he was 
a typit-al American citizeu." For though David 
Glasgow Farragnt was boru iu a log cabin on the 
American fiontier, during a period when the 
frontiersmen depended apon game for their meat, 
and cultivated their land with their long rifles 
within easy reach bccjause the Indians were liable 
to attack them at any time, yet he attained by good 
work a world-wide reputation. His father was a 
leader among the hardy neighbors of the r^ion, 
not because of inherited rank or wealth, but by 
right of good heroic qualities ; while his mother 
was a woman who could, and did, protect her 
children from deadly peril by force of arms. For 
his inheritance Fairagut had ability and ambition. 
Bat as for book-learning, he had fewer days in 
schoolhonees than the poorest child in the land 
may have at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It was for an nnschooled boy from the baek- 
woods of Tennessee that the American people were 
glad to create in their navy the ranks of rear-ad- 
miral, vice-admiral and admiral. 

Parragnt was a model sailor. After a midship- 
man's warrant was procured for him, he bad no one 
to posh him up in rank. To the end of his life the 
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I fiCt Mid Oe alarj-artkislniBiaealanrankeBthe 
I 101*017 of V v rag Kl' s life vwtk telliiiK. Fbr after 
lP»Hiig taO aUovaBee ftr vliat he karaed noder 
hi* fint isalnietor in the uls of w, he was a self- 
aiade admuaL Thongfa tamed into rtecn^e aAer 
aUwrage where his shipmates thought and talked 
of uoUUng BO mDcli as a &t>Ur o& sliore, Parragut 
never lu«t an upportuoitj' fi>r acquiring knowledge. 
When bis ship was ordered to lay np An- the winter 
at Purt HafaoD, where lif«^ for the bofs ww one pro- 
hmgKti " lark," Pairagnt sooght and oMaiDed per- 
oiimioti U) go awaj' with the 8e«C chaplain and 
RpMid the time in study. Aad long yeats be£>ra 
the- Buri'ttii of Information was establiahed in the 
IVavy Dcqiartment, Farragnt spent his leisure 
muineutu in ttonnding oat ree& in foreign ports and 
in making notes on the rigging, gons, fittings and 
practices found aboard foreign ships. 

Yfit he was no " goody-goody." When a prisoner 
on the Phccbe he thrashed one of tbe Briti^ mid- 
ablpmen in a fair fist fight Though he nerer 
fought a duel be would not have hesitated to do so 
If clialleiigetl, and he was oue of the best swords- 
men In the navy. The faet is, his thorough train- 
ing Haved him from the challenges that were thrown 
around so readily in bis early days, and that is 
Houietbiug for the rxiDsi deration of those good bat 
miatokeu people who think that any preparation fi 
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ESTRODUCTION 

war disposes a nation to quarrel -making. While 
FiUTUgtit was never a roysterer he not only held the 
respect of his shipmates, but he was afi'ectionately 
tilled "the little luff/' by all who knew him. 

In bis constant self-training he sought and ob- 
tained opporttmity. While yet a boy in his teens 
he had experience as executive oCBcer of a schooner 
autl bad learned to handle her in a gale. He 
served on the first American naval steamex that 
was engaged in actual war. He obtained oommand 
of one of the great steam sloops that were built just 
before the Civil War and armed with the huge 
smooth-bores that had been only recently developed. 
In short, the Civil War found Farragat the best 
i^aipped man in the navy, although his ambition 
for active service was thwartwi for a time. His 
luyal^ to the Constitution he had sworn to defend 
¥as unswerving, but because hia family and friends 
lived in tlie Soutli, he was doubted. In some way, 
however, it comes to pass that the man who is always 
ready QndB his opportunity. For his first tutor 
in the arts of war, FaiTagut had one of the must 
capable captains in his day — Commodore David 
Porter — and it happened that a eon of the old com- 
modore was able to open the way for Farragut 
early in the war. Thereafter his course lay plain 
before him and the work uf a lifetime had its 
fniition. 

How he carried his fleet past the forta on the 

Mississippi has been often told, and the story of the 

^ battle of Mobile Bay is found iu many books, but 

^m certaiti features of the admiral's character as tbey 
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appeared dnriog those days cad uexet be described 
too often. Thus, the plan for the captnre of New 
Orleans was liiiil do\m in his orders from Washing- 
ton, l>Qt when after a fair trial he found that it was 
worthless he had the courage to brash it aside in 
order to force the fighting — in order to aecomplisb 
the work. Likewise when Craven disobeyed ordera 
and lost his life in an effort to get into closer quar- 
ters with the enemy, Farragut had only words of 
praise for him. 

That the man who had labored all his life to train 
himself wonld make full preparations for a great 
battle was a matter of coarse, but one feature of bia 
character stands out most jirominently whenever he 
had encli preparations in mind. He nerer called a 
council of war to determine whether he ought to 
fight. His officei-8 were invited to council only 
that they might consider how best to fight. 'So 
man ever had stronger faith in aggressive action 
than Farragnt, and yet he could wait when it was 
necessary. He had fortitude as well as courage. 
And with all else he had the inspiration of genius 
as is aboudautly proved by his words quoted in the 
dedication of this book. 

The admiral is memorable, too. because during all 
his long and laborious career he preserved his 
sweetness of temper and Sfuse of humor. We will 
not fot^ot that he wiis half Spanish. He could be 
merry when the occasion served, and men who 
knew him well, when itsked what they remember 
about him liest, first of all almost invariably speak 
of his smile. 
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Finallf we may mention his I'eligious tempera* 
meiiL Of sour-visaged religion he had not a trace. 
Hf did not join a charch nntil after the Civil War. 
Bnt tliroagliout his life he believed in the power and 
pi'eaeace of Deity, He would not ask hin captains 
for adWce but he would appeal to his God. And 
his appeals were characteriatic. With the tor- 
pedoes under the bows of his ship his prayer was, 
" Shall I go on T " And for every snccess he gave 
most hearty thanks. 

The greatest of our naval officers was also the 
most Bincere aiid upright of men. In the history 
of the leaders of the American people he stunds with 
the highest. Ifot one word or act of his needs 
lipology or explanation. In his private life he was 
without blemish, and as an officer of the navy he 
was a model for those coming after him. 

J. B.& 

Strtkvood, N. r. 
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A BACKWOOD6 BOY 

Dattd Glasgow Fabragut, the first admiral 
of the Antericao aavy , wan born on July 6, 1801, 
at a place then called Stony Point, but afterward 
Lo»'8 Ferry, near Kuoxvllle, Tenneesi*. The 
houae stood on the north Hide of the Holston Blver.' 
The maJD highway from the North Carolina settle- 
meata to Nashville, ran past it. Mfyor George 
P^rragnt, the admiral's father, had a license 
(granted in April, 1797) to operate a ferry at this 
point, and the family estate amounted to 640 acres 
of laud. 

Bat it Bboold be remembered that this main high- 
vsy west of the Alleghanies was but a blazed trail 
in an almost unbroken forest. Throngh the energy 
of snch men as James Robertson and John Sevier, 
people from the east side of the range had been led 
across the AUeghanies down the Holaton, overland 
lo the Cmnberland, and as far west as Nashville. 
The settled r^on west of the mountains was in 
form an irregalar triangle whereof the Ohio and 
Moskingom Rivers were the north line, the Holstoo 
'U^fwood'a " M^or Gaorge Pamgnt." 
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the south liiip, aud Nashville the ap?s. The Cher- 
okees atiU owned wide breadths of land in the east- 
ern part of Tennessee, and west of Nashville the 
Chickasaws held uodlBpnted sway. It was not un- 
til October 24, 1801, that the whit<« obtained the 
right to blaze a trail from Nashville throngh the 
Chickasaw country to Katehez. 

The great red war path of the forest-covered val- 
ley of the Tennessee lay bat a few miles south of 
the place where Farragut was born, and beyond 
that path was the land of the Creek warriors as 
well as that of the Cherokees — a fighting host that 
numbered thousands — and these warriors were 
steadily urged by the jealons Spaniards at New 
Orleans, to exterminate the Yankee pioneers. 

The house in which Farragut was bom was built 
of logs. "Originally it was 40x20, but additional 
rooms built later greatly added to its size." ' The 
wolves howled in the near-by forest daring the loi 
winter nights, while the red deer ate the grain 
the narrow fields during the summer-time. 

It was the day of log rolling, when the neighbors 
for miles aronnd gathered at the new-made clearing 
of a settler, and made sport, of the work of throw- 
ing the (alien trees into huge piles for burning; 
and then after a satisl^iug suppw of meats and 
"journey cake," they wrestled and ran races by 
the light of the moon, jumping on a log and crow- 
ing like roosters when they won, and finally danced 
half the night away to the music of a well-acraped 
fiddle. 

'Hajwood. 
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Bnt what is of still greatei- interest in the bi- 
lography of this inan-o'-warsiuan is the fact that his 

■ ftther and neighbors cnltivated their fields with 
lloDg fiint-Iock rifles ever at hand to repel the red 

I that caine from the south in search of scalps 

■ &Dd plunder. The walls of the Farragnt home 
were pierced with loopholes, like a frontier fort 
"I remember," says Farragut iu his journal," 
" that on one occasion during my father's absence, a 
partj'of Indians came to our honse, which was some- 
what isolated, when my mother, who was a brave 
and enej^etic woman, barred the door in the most 
effectual manner, and sent all of us trembling little 
ones up into the loft, while she guarded the en- 
trance with an axe. The savages attempted to 
parley with her, but she kept them at bay, until 
finally they departed, for some reason which is 
nnknown, their intentions having been evidently 
hostile." 

Tn a letter written to Dr. Lyman 0. Draper, on 
September 20, 1853," Parragut adds that he was 
five years old at the time. It was therefore some 
time in the year 1806 that this raid occurred. Dur- 
ing the parley the Indians offered to go away if the 
mother would give tbem some whiskey. She there- 
apon opened the door, part way, to comply with 
the offer, when one of the Indians struck at her 
with a knife- " But she closed the door by the bar 
and the knife stuck in the door. They soon after 

i| went away." 

^K ' (piloted in Lo?&ll Famgat's lite ol the adminU. 

^B * Am, Htek Ber. 





George Anthony Magio Fairagnt, father of the 
admiral, was a full-blooded Spaniard, r 
born iu Cuidadela, on Ihe Islaod of Minorca, in the 
Mediterranean, on Sept«mt>er 29, 1755, aud the an- 
cient records of that plaoe show that there waa 
fighting blood in the family as far ba<J£ as the 
year 122ft. In 1776 George came to America, 
joined the patriot forces and served with credib 
during the Eevoliitionary War. It is noted par- 
ticularly that at the battle of the Cowpens he saved 
the life of Colonel William Washington. After the 
war he went with two comrades to Tennessee where 
he was employed as a surveyor. But while he was 
yet living in North Carolina he had become enam- 
ored of a maiden named Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Captain John Shine, of Dobbs County, aud at a for- 
gotten date he returned to the Old North Stat^- 
married her and carried her to Tennessee, 

There George Farragnt, t>eeanse of his personal 
characteristics and military training, t>ecaine a man 
of much local importance. He was a typical &oa- 
tiersman iu his ability to turn his hand to any kind 
of work, Knoxville, for instance, boasts of a house 
still standing that was built by him. He was a 
famous hunter — "a glorious Indian hunter, and 
great provider in great straits for food," as 
comrade said of him. 

On November 3, 1790, William Blount, OoverQcn-i 
of the territory south of the Ohio, appointed 
master master of the district of Washington, and 
mffjor of ca\-alry. He was also something of a land 
q^nlator, as Uie old records show, and it 
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|De«eniber 9, 1796, that be binigbt the tract where 

I tiie future admiral wiis twrn. 

Aiiy one who couUl gain credit for ability among 
the patriots of North C-arolina during the War of 
lie Bevolation, aud thereafter obtain rank among 
the frontiersmen of Teaneseee, was, t>eyoud qut*- 
tioD, an able fighting mau. It is natural to suppoee 
that the son of such a man would have similar 
Abilities. But when we consider the inherited 
fighting qnalitiea of Admiral David Glasgow Far- 
ragut we will alao remember the pictui-e of his 
mother, standing by the barred door of her log 
cabin, axe in baud, awaiting the attack of hostile 



Among the leading citizens of Tenneesee with 
whom George Farragnt was asaot^iated for a number 
of years was WUliam Charles Cole Claiborne. 
When Louisiana was transferred to the United 
States (December 20, 1803), he was appointed gov- 
ernor of the territory and, according to a tradition 
in the Farragnt family, George Farragnt rejuoved 
^m Tennessee to Louisiana tbrongh his influence. 
The governor, having "executive, legislative and 
judicial powers over a vast territory, pwpled by 
heterogeneous races," waa burdened with a task 
more ditGcult, perhaps, than any ever set before 
such an officer in America. His position was dan- 
gerous as well as ditlicixlt, tor assassination was a 
oommou occurrence among the floating population 
of New Orleans, while dueling was » pastime with 
the gentry. It was therefore natural for Claiborne 
to bring to his support such of his friends as were 
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Bkilled in the arts of war. Thomas Jefferson was 
President of the Nation and Claiborne stood very 
close to him. It is not improbable that when Jef- 
ferson developed bis policy of building ganlwats 
for harbor defense, inst^^ad of a uavj', Claiborne 
saw in it an opportunity for obtaining congenial 
employment in government service for the venture- 
some Major Farragut. At any rate, M^jor George 
Anthony Magin Farragut was appointed, on March 
2f 1807, a sailing master in the American navy, and 
was ordered to Kew Orleans to take command of 
Gunboat 11, a schooner-rigged craft of shoal draft, 
carrying four cannon. 

From the admiral'^ letter previously quoted, it 
appears that Soiling Master Farragut departed for 
his new post immediately after receiving the ap- 
pointment, leaving his wife to follow him with the 
childreu and such household effects as she could 
bring, in a datboat. This flatboat journey was 
BuMie in the fall of 1807. 

It is a memorable fact that at the time of the Far- 
ragut uiignktion the territory around New Orleans 
wfis It troubled aud perilous part of the country be- 
cause the American government claimed the land 
iK'twwn Luke I'outchartrain and Pensacolaasa part 
of the txinituaua lerriiorj-, while Spain, with better 
rfwaou. claimed it as » part of Florida. Having 
liiith in the claim of the Uuiled States, George Far- 
ragut. on arrival at New Orleans, bought 900 acres 
of land "in what is now Jackson County, Missis- 
uippl, I( was situated at a slight promontory, 
mllud Foint Plaquct," since called Farragut's 
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lint, and lay on tbu west side of the Fnscagoiila 

vr, but well withiii West Florida. 
Somu of the few incidenta of George Farragut's 
in New Orleans and the regions ronndal>out, 
of pM-ticular interest. For one thing, he made 
a voyage from New Orleans to Havana in a pirogne 
—a kind of dug-out canoe built of two tree trunks 
boltowed out and fastened together. Then, being 
on duty at the naval station in New Orleans while 
nmnaging his Pascagoula estate, he was obliged to 
make nmnerons journeys a«roas Lake Pontchartrain. 
For this purpose he used a yawl and he frequently 
•ried his children (he had three sons) with him. 
'^onng David wrote afterward that his first experi- 
on sdt water was a trip iieross the lake In this 
,wl while the wind was " blowing almost a gale." 
lAs they passed a gnnboat stationed there, its cap- 
tain invited the senior Farragntto " come on board 
tintil the blow is over," But Farragut replied: 
■'I can ride it out better than you can." And 
that was his candid opinion, for he had entire cou- 
fidence in hLs own boat, and a sailor's natural con- 
tempt for such craft as the gunboats of that day. 

While making these trips the father and his boys 
aflen slept on the sandy l)each wrapped in the 
boat's sail. When his friends suggested that he 
subjecting his children to great risks he re- 
plied: 
■' Now is the time to conquer their feai-s! " 
Thus not only did David Glasgow Fairagut 
spring ftom good fighting stock, but lie was tiiaght 
asa child to face peril with uuruffled composure. 
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A MIDBHIPMAN IN THK AMEKICAN NATT 

It is a fact of much importance in the life of Ad- 
miral Farragul that he was associated in bis earliest 
years with men who made their names memorable 
in American history. The influence of Governor 
Claiborne haa been mentiontri. Still more infla- 
ential were the Porters of the old navy. 

While Sailing Master George Farragnt was on 
dnty at the New Orleans naval station, he had for 
an associate a Captain David Porter, of whose 
career every historian wiBhes that more conld be 
known, for he saw service in the Revolution as cap- 
tain, both of a privateer, and of a ship in the Maa- 
sachusetts na^'y. He was also at one time in the 
Jersey prison ship of infamous memory. 

It ia particularly well woith recalling here that 
ho was in command of the American schooner 
Eliza, lying in the port of Jeremie, San Domingo, 
in 1796, when a British press gang tried to board 
her. The old captain, calling his men to the rail, 
made a fight for liberty wherein several were killed 
and wounded on each side, and the meji-stealers 
wei-o fiually driven off. This exploit made Captain 
Porter famous. Because of it Washington appointed 
him a sailing-master in the regular navy, and he 
was, in due time, ordered to the naval station at 
New Orleans. One may well believe that young 
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FuTagat often heard the stories of Taptaiu Porter's 
ulveutures, and particulajly of that in the port of 
JtTCmie, for the captniD and George Farragnt, 
viule aaeociatefi at New Orleans, became warm 
friends. 

Il is said that Captain Porter had been ordered 
Bootb because he was not in good ht^alth. He was, 
ftt any rat«, well on in feat's. One day while fish- 
ing from a small boat on Lake Poutchartrain he was 
Banstruek and fell unconscious to the bottom of the 
boat. In this couditiou he was found by Sailing 
Uaster Farragnt, who took hiui home to the plan- 
tation on the P.iacagonlo, where he was assiduously 
nuised by the hospitable Mrs. Pai-ragut, until she 
was stricken with the yellow fever. The two died 
witMn so brief a time that they were buried on the 
aame day (June 22, 1808). 

The kindly work of George Farragnt in caring 
for the captain was to have far-reaching efl'ect 
opon the fortunes of his son, David Glasgow. For, 
some time later, the captain's son, Commander 
DaWd Porter, came to New Orleans to take charge 
of the naval station. To show his appreciation of 
the kindness of the Farragnt family, he offered to 
adopt one of the motherless boys and train him for a 
career in the navy. 

At that lime tie oldest Farragnt boy, Williani, 
man alroidy a midshipman, and when Porter's ofTer 
was discussed during a visit, young David GIa*^ow, 

he writes in his diary, "said promptly" that he 

wottld go. The diary adds that he was inspired to 

this decisiou by the commandei''s uniform, 
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and the uniforni worn by young Midshipman "Will- 
iain ; but oncj may believe that tliis was not a com- 
plete utati>meut of all the fa«l». While the joy of 
wearing gold lace must have appealed to the boy, 
the adventurous caj-eeu for which the uuifurm etuod 
was not without its influence, even though he was 
less than t-ight yeai'B old. 

Souietbing of what Commander Porter did to 
earn fame, will appear further on in connection 
with the War of 1812, and with the quoM war that 
was waged on the Cuban pirat*s between 1819 and 
1825. But as showing the already established char- 
acter of the man by whom young Farragut was 
adopted, it should be recalled here that as a lad 
of sixteen Commander Porter was in the fight for 
liberty on the EUlza in the port of Jeremia Lat«r, 
during West India voyages, he was twice impressed 
into tlic Britisti navy, but succeeded in escaping 
both times. Naturally, as Soley points out,' 
conceived "a personal antipathy for everything 
British— a feeling not unlike that which the Bng- 
linh sailors of Drake's day entertained for every- 
thing Spanish." Having entered the navy as a 
midshipman, young Porter had apart, during the 
fuival war with France, in the capture of the Insnr- 
gente by the Ooustellation, and he was with Lieu- 
U>nant Roilgers who, with a dozen seauieu, carried 
the raptured ship and two hundred prisoners 
tlimugh a throe-days' gale into St. Eitts. I^ater he 
was executivr- oflicer of the schooner Experiment, 
ikiid liiul part iu tier remarkable series of fights 
' " Atlniiml Porter," p. 4. 
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with the FreQCh and the piratta io the West ladies. 
Daring the t<ab».>quent wars on the Mediterranean 
pirates hf was on the schooner Enterprise when she 
captured a Tripolitan polacca^ be distingaitshed 
himself by leading a lauding parly that captured 
old Tripoli, and he watt finally captured by the 
pirat£-s when the Philadelphia ran on a reef iu 
Tripoli harbor. 

It was by a man who had had tliat kind of a 
au'e«r that David Glasgow Farragut waa adopted 
when less than eight yejirs old. 

Going at once to the commander's home, young 
Farragut was adopted as a member of the family, 
aud thereafter accompanied him on such boat ex- 
peditions as were made on the river and bayous 
of the vicinity. Some of these were undoubtedly 
service expeditions, for it was iu 1809, that the 
famous pirat«8, Jean and Pierre Lafitte, t>egan tlieir 
notorious career by amuggliug slaves from the Gulf 
across the bayous to the planters of the interior. 
Touug Farragut "soon became fond of this adven- 
tarons sort of life," aud it was admirably adapted 
to fit him for the more stirring adventures that 
were near at hand. 

Aftei' a time Porter was ordered north, and 
taking Farragnt with him, he Railed from New 
Orlenns iu the bomb brig Vcsaviue, of 11 guns. 
FWragut now took leave of his father forever. 
Sailing AfaHter Qeorge Farr^ut remained iu the 
navy until March 25, 1814, when he left, because 
he bad lost his health. He "died of a cough" at 
^scagoula, on Juue 4, 1817. 
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The Vesuvius went north by way of Havana, J 
■where it was learned that a British man-o'-Tar had^ 
recently fired on the United States brig Vixen, It 
was during the most humiliating period of Ameri- 
can history that Farragut reached Havana. For 
years the British authorities, urged on by the jeal- 
ous British merchants, had made systematic efforts 
to injure American oversea commerce, aud render 
it tributary to Great Britain when it could not be 
entirely destroyed. For many years, too, Ameri- 
can citizens, adoat in American sliips, had be^L 
taken by British press gangs and compelled to 
serve without pay on British war ships, British 
frigates had blockaded American ports, firing on 
all shipping passing in or out, and in one case 
killing an American sailor well within American 
waters, Aud then, to wimplete the humiliation of 
the Nation, as the American frigate Chesapeake was 
leaving the capes of Chesapeake Bay on a voyage 
to Europe, she was attaiiked by a British frigate, 
several of her crew were killed aud wounded, and 
finally three of her men, two of whom, it was ad- i 
mitted, were American citizens who bad been im- 
pressed into the British navy and had recently c 
caped, were taken from her on the charge that they 1 
were desert«jB from the British navy. 

The attack on the Vixen was but one of a long" 
series of outr^es on the American flag but Far- 
ragut mentions it in his log because it aroused bis 
anger, and cultivated his hatred of the aggreHBor. _^ 

"I looked upon this n» an insult to ' 
kind, and was anxious to discliF 
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' he wrote afleiward. And iu eiiniment- 
l this statement Captain Mabau, speaking m 
• American navat offii^er, remarks : 

! scarcely necessary to say how keenly this 

ling was abai'etl by bis seniors to whom the 
incident was bat one among many bitter 
s which the policy of their government had 
1 them humbly to swallow," 

On reaching Washington Porter took Farragnt 
with him on a visit to Mr. Paul Hamilton, of South 
Oaralinar then Secretary of the Navy. The lad'a 
desire to enter the navy was considered, and the 
Seiretary said he would make him a midshipman 
u Hion as he should become ten years old. 

With this promise to encourage him, Farragut 
was plac-ed in a school in Washington, while Porter 
retnme«l to New Orleans. In the latter part of 
ISltf. Porter was relieved of the command of the 
Kew Orleans station. R<>tnrniug north in a gun- 
boat by way of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
W Pittaborg, he went to Washington where, on 
December 17th, the Secretary of the Navy made 
good his promise by ituuing a midshipman's war- 
rant to young Farragut who was then just nine 
years, five months and twelve days old. 

The records of the Navy Department show that 
he was appointed from Tennessee, and to Tennessee 
lie was accredited throughout his life. Although 
•Mirge Farragut was a resident of New Orleaus, 
ujil owner of a plantation at Pascagoula, his love 
for Tenue«aee made him claim it aa his home state 
w long as he lived. 
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Bom on the frontier of the Nation and bred from 
his early yoath in the navy, it may well be said of 
the first American admiral that he was a typical 
American citizen as well as a model American 
seaman* 




CHAPTER in 

FAHEAGtTT AFLOAT AND IN BATTLE 

r's firet Ber\'ice afioat vaa seen in the 
■ Essex, a ship of oniqne historj', and one 
"■whose good fame in the War of 1812 was exceeded 
only by that of the CoDStitntion. As Farragut 
eo^ed on her throngh thia war until she was cap- 
tured, it is worth while to relate that the Esses was 
built at Salem, MaHsachusetta, for use in the unde- 
clared war with France which began in 1798. 
As the reader will remember, this war grew out 

»of the unreasonable efforts of the French Republi- 
cans to compel the United States to join them in 
tbeir war with Great Britain. These efforts took 
tile shape of piratical aggressions on American com- 
merce, and more than three hundi-ed American ves- 
L sds were captured and confiscated in a Hingle year, 
K Having no naval ships, save a few that the pirates 
^■-of the north coast of Africa bad nagged ds into 
H^ building, the government was compelled, when war 
' WIS at hand, to seek ships wherever they could be 
found. In these straits the people of Salem began 
to discuss, in the summer of 1798, the project of 
building a frigate for government nse, being incited 
Ihpreto, undoubtedly, by the losses they had bub- 
tained through French aggressions. When the sum 
Lof 174,700 had been subscribed, a meeting was held 
tobex 25), and it was resolved "to build a frig- 
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ate of 32 guus and to loan the same to the govern- 
ment." 

Preble, in his "Ships of the Nineteenth Century," 
tells how the people of the region about Salem passed 
Uie following winter in cutting and hauling timber 
for the new ship, and that they "considered it a 
patriotic duty to cnt down the finest sticlts of tbeir 
woodlotfi for the chastisement of French insolence 
nnd piracy." 

The Essex was launched on September 30, 1799. 
She was 141 feet long on the gun deck, 37 feet beam, 
and 12} feet deep. She measured &40.21 tons. As 
indicating the eare taken in building her, it is re- 
lated that her first snit of canvas fitted her so well 
that she never sailed so swiftly afterward. Her 
battery, when her flag was hoisted, consisted of 
26 long 12-poanders on the main deck, and ten 
9-ponnders on the quarter deck, but was afterward 
changed. 

In the French war the Essex saw no fighting, but 
she sailed for Batavia on January 6, 1800, to convoy 
borne a fleet of American merchantmen, and was 
tlins the first American nian-o'-war to round tbe 
Cape of Good Hope. In the wars on the African 
pirates (1801 and 1805), the Essex was in the Medi- 
terranean, and a part of her crew landed and helped 
in the capture of Derne (April 27, 1805), when four- 
teen of them were killed. 

The Esst^x was then laid up in ordinary, for a 
time, but in January, 1800, was again cummissioued 
and sent to Euiope to carry dispatches which now 
■ako a P^i^ ^^ ^" immense mass of dreai-y read- 
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bg fur the patriotic sliideut of AmericAn hiHt^ry. 

she returned she bntnght home William 

inckuey, who for five years had represented the 

Diericaii goTerament iu Great Britain with tinsor- 

in.ll ability. By bis return diplomutie relations 

with Great Britain were severed, and the War of 

1812 was at band. 

From the day when Thomas Jefferson wa£ in- 

kagnrated Piesident of the United States until No- 

iTcmber 2, 1810, every possible effort had been made 

' the American government to avoid war with 

real Britain. Jefferson, and after him Madisoii, 

1 believed that every European aggressor could 

I reetrainitl and brought to reason by what they 

' peaceable coercion." In a letter to Thomas 

line, written March 18, 1801, Jeffersqn said: 

"We shall avoid implicating oiu-selves with the 

Pflwers of Europe even in support of principles 

which we mean to pursue. We beiieve we can en- 

i those principles as to ourselves by peaceable 

IB." 

In another letter he tells how this was to be 

"Our commcrc* is so valuable to them that they 
will be glad to pnrchaw it when the only price we 
aA is to do us justice. I believe we have in our 
bands the means of i>eaeeable coercion." 
That is to say, no matter what aggressions a na- 
■lion of Em-ope might commit, we bad only to with- 
Kdnw onr trade from the aggressor to compel him 
Vto end the aggression ami pay for the damage we 
I kad already suffej-ed. 
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This policy baU Ixtii folluwcd nitli aBtonishitiB 
HtiibbomneHH, but tlit British found it more profits 
ble to prey on Americau commerce tbau to "pur- ' 
chase " it by *' doing ua justict." Goofiscation of 
Americau ships aud cargoes under piratical Orders 
iu Council, Bind murderous atta<'ks on American 
crews btcame matters of as common occurrence as 
gales of wiud at sea. But all tbese Bggri>KBioiis 
were met by Non-Intercourae Acts and Emttargoes . 
only. To stifle the honest iudiguatiuu which a 
at times, the jieople were told that lo build a 
would ni.-cessitate the laying of taxes that had been I 
justly odious uuder the preceding administration. 
And with infamous iteration mejnbers of CoDgreas 
said that it would be impossible to succeed on the , 
oceau in a wai' with Great Britain. 

"The idea of our meeting Gieat Britaiu on t 
ocean is too ludicrous to be repelled by serionil 
argument," said Congressman Nicholson in the 
House, and the assei-tioii was applauded. The 
work of John Paul Jones was nevei' so much as 
mcutioned in the prolonged debates between ISW 
aud 1812. The deeds of Truxton were forgotten ; 
the work of Sterrett and Decatur was ignored. 
Aud to quiet tlie clamor of honest mauliood which 
arose at each fresh outrage, the Pi'esident, with d^^ 
liberate intent to evade the issue, talked well while 
he postponed sK'tion, and his followers in Congress 
blinded the indignant, by voting money for gun- 
boats which were known to be useless. 

From a contemplation of the supposed i 
bility of sacceas in a naval war with Great Brita 
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aom<> leaders of the jiwiple came to believe that it 
wuuld l>e impoKsible to defejid our seaports ; and 
Congrcsamau K, NcIbou, on January 23, 1807, stood 
np in the House and said, " When the enemy eomes 
kt them take our towns, and let us retire into the 
country," In fat-t a time eame when, to compel 
Great Britaiu "to do ob justice," Congrees passed 
A bill ' t« lay " a line of blocks and chains across 
New York harbor." 

John Randolph, though the greatest of American 
blatherskites, did not live in vain. For, clothed in 
rldiiig habit, carrying a whip, and followed by a 
pack of hounds, he strode into the House of C«n- 
greGs, and facing the cowering representativee of 
the Nation, told them that they conld not be kicked 
into fighting. 

Jadged by these open assertions and the acts of the 

m^ority of Congress, the American people liad be- 

oome a natiou of cowards, their property the " safe 

booty " of every pirate. And the people of Europe, 

with hear^ contempt, accepted them at the estimate 

of their Congress. 

In the meantime, however, a war party had been 

I springing up in Congress and the Nation, with men 

■^Uce John C. Calhoun and Henry Clay as its leaders. 

^^khe growing power of this party had impelled 

^^WKsident Madison to an unwonted state of mind, 

^Hnd it was carrying the country into its second war 

^Bbt indqiendence. 

^P The last act of "peaceable coercion" by self- 
ttrangnlation, which Congress passed, was the Em- 
' Se« Act dI February lU. 1809. 




biirgo of March 1, 1809, as ameiidect by tin; Act of 
Juue 28th, of the same year. It waa providitl iu 
tills act that, for a specified period, no trado should 
be carried ou iMjtween the Unit«d States and eit] 
France or Great Britain. In dae time this act 
pired by limitatiou, but it was further provided^ 
that in case either party to the oEFeiisive meafinrts 
against American commerce should relent, after the 
expiration of the embargo, the President was to 
revive it iu reference to the unrelenting nation. 

Napoleon, in due time, took advantage of the 
Bltoation, and by falsehood and treachery led the 
American government and people to suppose that 
he had repealed his decrees in restraint of American 
commerce. This change of policy was first asserted 
in a letter to hie Minister of Foreign Afiairs 
(Cadore), dated July 31, 1810. The deception of the 
American otScials was not complete, but it wasBoffi- 
cient. In a letter from Cadore to the French minis- 
ter at Washington, received on September 25th, the 
new policy was announced. It was by no means a 
satisfactory document. But Madison, pushed on by 
the war party in Congriws, accepted it as sincere, for 
war in some quarter wsts then seen to be absolutely 
necessary. More than once men of this paily had 
urged a declaration of war agninfit both France and 
England. It is easy to show now that we had 
ample CJiuse for taking strong measures against 
France, but policy demanded that one nation only 
be chosen, and Madison therefore revived the em- 
bargo against Great Britain. His proclamation of 
November 2, 1810, said, "it has been officially 
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; knowu to this ^uvprumont " that Napoleon's 
I are revoked. Secretary of the Treasury 
Gelatin sent orders the same day to all collectors 
of cnstoms aniioiiDciDg that oommei'oe with Great 
I Britaio would t^ud ou February 2, 1811. 
^H This proclaiuatiou waH the first step toward a 
^Knr with Eogland. Lu answer to it a British fleet 
^V*»s sent to blockade New York bai-bor, as it had 
^^ been blockaded while previoua uon-intereonrse and 
embargo acts were iu force. The Presidenti, again 
q)iirred on by the leaders of the war party, reseuted 
this aggresBion and an American squadron, under 
Commodore Bodgers, pitifully small in numbers, 
but with the men behind the guns eager for a tight^ 
vaB ordered to sea May 6, ISll, to protect the flag. 
We can imagine how the blood of Midshipman 
Parragut was stirred when he heard about this 
order, especially as it proved to him that his oppor- 
tunity to see service would soon come. 

late in the evening of May 16th, Commodore 
Rodgvra, who was on the frigate President, over- 
haaled the British sloop of war Little Belt. He 
Mpposed her to be the British frigate Guerrier, that 
had recently impressed an American sailor from a 
Merchantman ou the coast, and he intended to re- 
cover the man. After a hail or two from each side 
lie Little Belt fired a gun, and a brief battle fol- 
lowed. The conflict is memorable chiefiy becanse the 
captaiu of the Little Belt reported afterward under 
oalh, although incorrectly, that he had maintained 
a fight with the Yankee frigate for about three- 
(luarters of an boor, and that he had forced her " to 
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rtknd ftaa ns," at tbe ^id of that timo. It was a 
high hooor for a sloop so long to eodure the fire of 
a frigate if she could endure It This t(»timoDy 
Aows bow British oaval oSc«ra tben regarded the 
figluing ability of tbe Americans. The fight is also 
to be kirpt io mind bec&use, although it lasted 
eighteen nunates, the President did no material 
dunage to the Little BelL Tbe American sailors 
had not then leam«d to sboot. 

It was 900D after this fight that the Essex returned 
home &om Europe briogiug Minister Pinckney. 
She made port at Norfolk, "Va., where orders were 
at once issued to refit her for immediate service. 
Captain David Porter (.he was as yet in rank 
only a commander) was ordered to do this work. 

It was then that young Farragnt, who, since re- 
ceiving his warrant, had beeu at school at Chester, 
Pa., first saw active service. For Porter at once 
took the lad, who was then just past his tenth 
birthday, from the school to the Essex. It was 
his first visit to Norfolk, which was to become the 
Boene of some of the moat important events of his life. 

Of Farragnt's first work as a midshipman, we 
bave one brief glimpse in a letter written by Cap- 
tain Porter aod preserved aC tlie Boston Navy Yard : 

Auffuai 9, 1811. 
" 9ie: — I have sent Mr. Farragut and David Tit- 
timary on board, and beg yon take them under your 
particular care. When the wherry is perfectly dry 
I will thank yon to send her over to me every 
morning at half-past nine, under charge of Mr. 
Fairagut." 
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The letter was directed to "Licuteiuuit Joliu 
Downes, United States Frigate Essex, Navy Yard." 
Dowuee van Llien executive oflieer of the Eases, aud 
was aftemard a comiuoUore in the navy. The 
notable f^cts in the letter are that the teu-yeai -old 
nudshipman was mentioued as "Mr. Farragat," 
»nd that in spite of his yoath and lack of experi- 
ence, he had the reHponsibiUty of conunauding a 
Therry's crew of seamen. 

Ajiolher significaiit gllnipBe of the young mid- 
Bbipman is found in an anecdote related by Mahan. 
Farragat, having been sent ashore in charge of the 
boat one day, was obliged to wait some time at the 
landing, lu the usual alongshore faahiou a crowd of 
dock loungei's gathered near the wherry aud began 
to make remarks about the personal appi-arauet; 
of the tiny yonng midshipm.111 who was dressed 
in a new nuiform aud was standing fully ereet in 
the stem sheets, after a manner that remained with 
lim tbrongh life. The remarks of the crowd were 
no doubt exceedingly irritating to the lad, and cer- 
tainly were still more so to the crew of the boat, 
Tho held the honor of their ship aud ofScers in the 
highest estimation. 

But Farragut and his men remain^ silent and 
dignified under the chafing until one of the loung- 
ere procured a sprinkling pot fall of water and 
began sprinkling the little midshipman, at thi> 
■u&€ time expressing the opinion that watering 
would make him grow. At that the bow oarsman 
I with his boat hook caught the lounger In the 

1 pocket, and by a jerk tumbled him into the boat, 
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wbvre he was well iwuuded, wliile the other mem- 
tx^rs of the crew seized streteliers, oars aud boat' 
hooks, and jiuujiing ashoi'e, diiahed iuto the crowd, 
whom tliey chtistd up to Market ^ciuurt-, while 
Farragiit, with hitt lODg dirk lu hund, followed and 
chtifrod them on. 

At the square the police interfered, and the little' 
midshipman and his men were haled tu court, where 
they were bound over to keep the peace. It was 
not a lawful light, but the incident showed first that: 
though but teu years and a mouth old the lad had 
BeJf-ri«Uaiut, as well as self-respect, and that he 
would fight when the proper time came. 

As Porter said to Lieutenant Downes that nighty 
the lad was made up of "three pounds of uniform 
and seventy pounds of fights" ' 

In the later yeais of his life Farragut used to tell 
how Port<T once caught him chewing tobacco on 
the Essex. Seeing the stains on Fanugnt's lips the 
captain clapped hi8 hand on the tad's mouth and 
made him swallow the stnff. Farragut never used 
tobacco in any form after that experience. 

In some memoranda on "The Two Admirals,' 
furnished by Mr, fiichard B. Porter, sou of Admiral 
D. D. Porter to the Centura Magazine, is an aooonni:' 
of young Farragut that illustrates one of his pe- 
culiarities while on the Essex. 

"He was the life of the midshipman's mess," 

said Mr. Porter, " full of fun and as agile as a cat. 

He liked nothing better than to climb to the top of 

the mainmast and sit curl-lt^ged, gazing out to seik 

' Baruee in " Midgliiptiuui fWrsgnt." 
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'Where's Gla^owT' the commodore would 
, missing him. 

'Up on the maiainaRt, sir, looting for fresh 
,' the quartermaster would reply." 
In his diary Farragut says of the Essex : " I was 
'eiceedingly pleased with the ship and her officers," 
and after she had sailed from port he adds the im- 
portant stafemeot : ' ' We exercised the crew nntil 
they were brought into as great a state of perfection 
as ever existed, probably, in the navy." More- 
over, the Esses proted " the smartest in the squad- 
roD, and Commodore Bodgers complimented our 
captain highly." 
The time when a British sloop of war could en- 

Idore the lire of an American frigate for eighteen 
ninntcs and escape nnhurt was passing. But in 
this cmiae no aggressive enemy was fooud annoying 
American commerce, and beyond a narrow escape 
from shipwreck in a gale off the bluS's at Newport, 
K. L, there was no incident of interest to record. 

In the spring of 1812 we find the Essex in New 
York harbor, and a letter written by her purser, 
Melancton W. Bostwick, under date of " 17 April, 
1812, on board the United 8tatx« frigate Essex, at 
the Narrows below New York," shows very well 
thw spirit of her crew. It says : 

" We are now, air, going to sea, in every respect 

prepared for action, and should we fell in with any 

of the British cmisers which infest our coast, they 

] »ill not have a Chesapeake to deal with. The 

^M Bnex is rated a 32-gun frigate, but mounts 44, and 

^BtsrricH about 350 men, as eagei' for a skirmish with 
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the BritiBh as any set of meu yon ever saw ; I be- 
lieve that mauy of them would fast three days for 
the sake of a diist." 

On Joue 18, 1812, the long hoinUiation of the 
American people came to au end. Though Madi- 
aou, as well as Jefferson, by the policy of " pcacc- 
ulile coercion " had invited insult and outrage, it 
wiia literally true, a& Madison said in two of bis 
war messages, that the American people had shown 
"unexampled forbearance" and patience under 
aggressions that were singulaily brutal. To the 
astonishment of the world they would fight at last. 

It is a curious and memorable fact that, when 
war was declared, the administration purposed 
keeping such ships as we had (nine in all that were 
ready) within the range of the protecting guns of 
om- forts, lest the British should capture them all. 
It was the natural instinct of politicians who for 
ten years had talked of "peaceable coercion" to 
do this; but the sx^irit of the American people, 
which the politicians could not appreciate, shone 
foilh in the navy, and two captains, William Bain- 
bridge and Charles Stewart, by spirited remon- 
strances prevailed upon the timorous executive, and 
the ships were ordered out to try their atrength- 

A small squadron that included the E^sex, had 
been gathered at New York under Commodore 
Kodgers just previous to the declaration of hostili- 
ties, and when tlie word came, all the ships except 
her put to sea. She was detained by the necessity 
of making repairs, the need of which was not ap- 
parent when Dr. Bostwick wrote Ms letter. Farra- 
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gat tells )D his journal that while the crew worked 
at the riggiug the declaration of war was read to 
lliem ou three BacoeBBlve days, and they were told 
that if any British subject wae on board he could 
hav* his dischai^e by aaking for it No one re- 
sponded, but when all weie called to the capstan 
to swear their allegiance, one man, who was really 
as American, but who wanted to go ashore for a 
q>ree, declined to take the oath. At that his meas- 
mates, who knew his birthplace, wej-e so angry that 
they lan-ed and feathered him as a coward — a fact 
tiial aeenit4 worthy of mention to show the coudi- 
tions prevailing on the Essex during Farragut'a 
&ret experience alioard E^hip. 

On July 3d, the Essex put to sea in search of the 
British frigate Thetis, a 36-gun ship reported on 
ber way to South America with specie. The Thetis 
was not found, but a convoy of British merchant- 
men were overhauled, and a brig, with 150 soldiers 
and some general officers on board, waa taken out. 
The frigate Minerva in charge of the convoy, 
though of equal force, declined to fight the Essex, 
and the latter, because of the strength of some of 
the ships of the convoy, could not close in on 
the Htnerva. 

On August 13, 1812, Farragut first smelled gun- 
der under service conditions. A sloop of war 
seen bearing down upon the Esstix, and Cap- 
tain Porter put drags over the aide of his ship, and 
then made sail as if eager to escape. The stranger 
—^■t once gave chase and the crew of the Essex was 
BMit to quarters, though the ports were kept shut 
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to coutmue dectiiviug the unemy ontll she vas 
alouguide. 

In dae time the strainer arrived within range 
and firt-d a gim. The Eem^ hove to, and then the 
other ship crosBod asteru. She was now within 
"the lion's reach," as Farragnt writes, and Old 
Glory, then con temp tuoualy called by the enemy 
"the gridiron flag," was dung to the breeze. At 
sight of the flag the British crew cheered and fired 
a bi-oadside, but while their smoke was yet in the 
air, the ports of the Essex were opened, and for 
eight minutes a ati-ady fire was maintained. The 
enemy at first tried to run, but was shot to pieces 
and hauled down his flag. The ship proved to be 
the British sloop of war Alert, of 20 guns. 

The atory of the fight, as told by Purser Boat- 
wick, is partienlarly interesting because it describee 
the feeliugs of the crew of which Farragut was a 
member. A letter he wrote at the end of the cruise 
says: 

"We left New York on the 2d of July, and 
during the cruise were as far south as 28° north 
liititude and north as far as 47° north latitude, and 
as far t-aat as ;J0° west longtitude. We have cap- 
tured nine of the enemy's ships and brigs. I pre- 
Bimie you Iwve seen »u aiMxtnnt. as I am informed 
it has bwu published, of onr first capture, the par- 
timilarv of which r^fle*^ as mnch honor on the 
Amerieau. as it does disgrace on the British, flag. 
The next suwveding seven were merchantmen, four 
of them with rargwoR. ordered for the United States 
— (wi' have only as yet heard of the arrival of one, 
A West lndi»uiiu)\— two with no cargi\ bnmt ; one 
•Mil iuto Nevfouudlaud as a cartel for the parpoee 
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of effectiug au exchauge of priaoiters ; and our last 
prize captured on the 13th of August, H. B. 
sloop of war Alert of 20 guiia, commanded l)y Cap- 
tain T. L. Langharue, after an ac^tion of dght min- 
utes, without the losB of a drop of American blood ; 
the euemy had 3 men wounded, 3 daugcroutily, 
and it is utatetl by the crew thai they had 13 meu 
killed and thrown overboard before we got posses- 
sion of her, and from examining the course and 
effect of onr shot, it is presumed that at least that 
uuiiit>er fell a sacrifice to British piide aud arro- 
giiuce ; and we are now convinced, uotwithutanding 
Cuptaiu Bingham's assertion to the contrary, that 
a liritish sloop of war has the assurance to com- 
iiitfjic« an action on an American frigate, within 
abort pistol shot, for sneb they told us they knew 
as to be, and when our flag went up, and they 
under our quarter, they had the impudence to give 
tlireK cheers, which did ns as little injury as their 
five broadsides which followed it in sncceasion. 
We returned their fii'e as fast as our guns could be 
brought to bear, and in the short space of eight 
oiinates tlieir pride was humbled, tlieir flag was 
struck to a Yankee, with seven feet of water in her 
i^tbe Alert's) hold ; then it was our turn to cheer. 
She was mnch cat to pieces in every part and it was 
evident that had she not struck the moment she 
did, but received the broadside which we were on 
the point of firing, she must most iuevitably have 
gone down, and very probably before our boats 
eodld have gotten out to save her crew from a 
watery grave. When her commander came on 
board to deliver up his sn'ord, he informed Captain 
Pdrter the ship was sinking which we however pre- 
vented by wearing her around and bringing her 
shot holes above water." ' 

'Qualed by Admiral George Deney, United Stales Navy, in 
Savg Ltagur Jotinud, October, 1904- 
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This fight, unequal as were the forces, 
orabit;. For in the artioa between the Preeideot(i 
much more powerful ship than the Essex) and t! 
Little Belt, a ship of the AJeit class, the firii 
lasted for eighteen minutes, yet the Little 
was able to go on her way not badly hurt. Now, 
at the end of eight minutes, the fire of the Essex 
had cut the Alert to pieces so badly that when au 
American lieutenant tmarded her, lie found thatshe. 
bad seven feet of water iu her hold. On the 
where Fairagut got his fii-st lessons in the art 
war the men were trained to aim their guns. 

Curiously enough, the prisoners irom the prizes 
were so loosely guarded that some time later th^ 
conspired to take the Essex. Arms were secured, 
and the moment of uprisiug was at hand, when one 
of them, with a pistol in hand, went to Farragut's 
hamnuM<k to see if he were asleep. The lad was 
nwftke. but seeing the pistol in the man's hand, he 
pretended that hewas not until the man left. Then 
Farmgnt hastened to inform Captain Porter, who 
nui to the berth deck and bt^an to shout : 

"Fire! Pirf!" 

K\-<>r siuw leaving port the captain had been ez- 
emsiuf; his men at fire drill. He had sounded the 
nlorai »t all times of the nigh), and he had even 
built emadgm in the hold to give the men the idea 
U«t alw really ««b boming. Hearing tlus cry the 
<enfW mt to tkeir atalioaB in perfi^ order, while the 
ItltaMMn vtre so eoaftievd and alarmed that th^ 
WWP vwdty (ttutmlkd. Thermfter the Eaeex feU in 
with tho British fttgale ShMumn and another ship 
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that gave chaae. The Essex ran until mgbt, vhen, 
seeing the Shannon well ueptirated fiom her cuu- 
aort, Porter turned. By swinging a small anchor 
to the main yard wbeuce it could be easily drupped 
into the rigging of the enemy to hold him fast, and 
in other ways, the Essex was prepared to attack the 
ShiuiDuu by boarding. It waa a most hazardous 
eiit«prise, for the Shannon was bowling along at no 
less than ten knots an hour aud it wafi likely that 
the Essex would be traveling at least four when 
striking her, A collision like that iu the night 
was likely to dismast both ships, and might sink 
them. But the Essex failed to find the enemy, and 
thv altempt is worthy of mention only becanse it 
shows something of the daring of the man by whom 
Farragat was first trained in the duties of a naval 
offieer. 

Finally, having run short of food, the Essex re- 
turned to the Delaware for supplies. She had been 
oat se\'enly-two days. Captain Porter expected to 
put to sea once more after oidy a trifling delay; 
but on arrival he found that his ship was destined 
for a more interesting adventure. How this cruise 
pr<tved of laBting honor to the navy, and was to end 
in a battle that 8er\-ed better than any other of 
that war to rehabilitate the American people in 
the eyra of the world, if not io their own eatimatiou, 
Khali now be told. 
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OAPTAIN OP A HHIP WEEN TWELVE YEARS OLD 

It appears from Uie record that wheu Captain 
Porter returued with the Essex to the Delaware 
for provisions he waa disappointed iu fitidiug iioiie 
there. The governineut at Waahiugluu had fol- 
lowed th« poliey of " peaceable uoeieion " for ao 
loDg a time that a small bit of warlike work anch 
as the preparation of provisions for a single ship, 
could iiot be attt^nded to properly. 

However, the failure proved beneficial in the end. 
Porter had recommendt-d some time previously, 
that a squadrou be seat to the Pacific Ocean to des- 
troy the enemy's commerce — especially the whale- 
ships cruising there. It was decided now to follow 
this advice, and the Coastitntiou, Captain William 
Bainbridge, and the Hornet (sloop of war), Aiaster- 
Commandant James lawrenee, with the Essex, 
were detailed for the work. 

Accordingly, after overhauling the rigging and 
taking in supplies, the Constitution and the Hornet, 
which were at Boston, sailed on Oc'tober 26, 1812, 
for the Pacific. The Essex sailed from the Dela- 
ware, two days later, to join theui. Porto Praya, 
in the Cape Verde Islands, off the coast of Africa, 
had t>een appointed as the meeting-place, and at this 
far-away harbor the Essex arrived November 27th. 
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The Cunstitntioii and tbe Hornet were not there, 
and the Essex aucborcd for five days to get in fresli 
water aod provisioiis. Theu she sailed to Fernando 
de Xorooha, the place that had beeu appointed for 
meeting in case of failure at Porto Praya. On 
Dwomber 11th, Porter had the good fortone to 
foil in with the British pHt^kct Nocton, having on 
board 955,000 tu coin, which was a prize of 
nialerial ose, aa shall appear. 

On the 15th Fernando tie Noronha was readied 
and a letter was received from Commodore Bain- 
bridge, directing the Essex to cmise off Cape Frio, 
and wait for the Constitiitiou and the Hornet, for a 
certain length of time, after which, failing to meet 
his connorta, Captain Porter was to go to St. 
Sebastian's Island and thence to St. Catherine's 
Island farther down the Brazilian coast. 

The EsscJC reached her station off Cape Frio on 
December 29th. A British ship of the line — the 
Montagu — was known to be stationed in those 
watem, but Porter held his place until rough 
weather and heavy seas so strained the masts and 
rigging of the Essex as to make it nocewary for 
her to enter port and relit. Accordingly ho bore 
avay for St. Catherine's Island, 500 miles down 
the coast of Brazil, where he found a harbor 
fit for his purpose, and sniHciently far from the 
Montagu. He arrived there on January 20, 1813. 

As showing the ingenuity of Farragut's instmctor 
it may be worth mentioning that Porter worked 
tlie Essex through a dead calm to a good anchorage 
at St. Catherine's by means of two sea anchors — 
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sails Btretclied tu suialt spars that, wbeo hatile«l aft 
alungside the ship, stood upright iu the water, and 
when dragged forward to the spriteail- yards for a 
new grip, iioated ou the surface. The speed at- 
tained with this device was about two knots (or seu 
miles) an hour. 

The refitting was done rapidly in spite of sqnally 
wKither, and then ou January 25th, a small coaster 
eaine iuto port from Rio de Janeii'o, the captain of 
which told Porter that the Monta^ had captured 
an American sloop of wai- that had been crnising 
with a frigate on the Brazilian coast. The story 
was untrue, for in the meantime the Constitution 
had captured the British frigate Java, and the 
Hornet was then blockading the Bonne Citoyeuue 
in the harbor of Bahia. Bnt Porter bad no reason 
for doubting it ; and he naturally supposed the 
sloop was the Hornet. It was also reawuable to 
think that the captain of the Montagu would 
learn that the Esst-x was refitting at St, Catherine's, 
and would come in search of her. Therefore it was 
necessary for the Essex to leave as soon as possible, 
and with that necessity the opportunity of a life- 
time came to Captain David Porter. 

Before nightfall his ship was on her way down 
the harbor and on January 26, 1813, she headed 
away for the Pacific, Porter ha<l been waiting for 
the Constitution and the Hornet to come down to St. 
Catherine's and to join him in the crnise beyond the 
Horn. Bnt now, having no longer any hope that 
either would arrive, he had decided that he would 
go on the hazardous trip aloue. It is a memotable 
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Efcct tli&l Farragnt'B earliest traiaing was ander a, 
1 who «ould thus promptly and ootiragcously 

I dioose a oonrse that iuvolveil the greatcHt rcsponsi- 

fhUity. 

As Maban points out, too, it is a notable Tiu't thai, 
young Farragut, along with tie otheis of the crew, 
was put ou short allowance of food immediately 
after leaving port, although the ship waa boond to 
the stormiest waters of the world. Tlie Eesex had 
been nnable to procure either bread or flour at St. 
Catherine's, and the food supply was bo short that 
when 9er\'ing only a half a pound of bread per day 
for each man on board she had enough for but three 
months. 

With the men perpetually hungry the ship en- 
tertd the fierce cold and storms of Cape Horn. 
Throaghonl tie month of February, she butted the 
tremendous seas and squalls found in that region, 
and theu on March 3d, a sea struck her that burst 
in, from stem to stern, every gun port, on one side 
of the stiip. Immense volumes of water flooded in, 
and many eailors, supposing the ship was going 
ilown, fell on their knees and began to pray. But 
iu the midst of the danger, good, profane William 
Kingsbury, boatswain's mate, ran op from below, 
Hbouting to the men : 

"Damn your eyes, put your best foot forward. 
There is one side of the ship left yet I " 

" Long shall I remember the cheering sound of 
bis stentorian voice, which resembled the roaring 
of a liou rather than that of a human being," wrote 
^anagut in bis diary. 
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Good oonrage proved an contagions as panic. 
The men followed Kingsbnry on deck where all 
hands got tbc ship before the wind, patched up tlie 
broken ports, and then drove her on her way. The 
disaittroiiH stroke proved the last of the storm. A 
fair wind eame next day and carried tlie Essex 
up to the island called Mocha, ou the Chilean coast, 
where the crew were glad to land and shoot wild 
horses in order to get a supply of fresh meat. Then 
on the 11th Valparaiso was reached and a good 
supply of provisions was purchased with the money 
taken from the captured Noctou. 

On goiug ashore for news, Captain Porter found 
that the Easex was needed in those waters to pro- 
tect American commerce as well as to destroy 
British trade. For Chile had revolted against 
Spain, and the Spanish viceroy in his efforts to 
subdue the Chilenos, had fitted out several priva- 
teers to prey on tlieir commerce ; and these priva- 
teers, on the plea that Spain was an ally of Great 
Britain, had begun to capture American whalemen. 

Accordingly, the Essex, as soon as supplies conld 
be brought on board, sailed north along the coast, 
and on March 2Gth fell in with the privateer 
Nereyda, of 15 guns. The Essex was flying the 
British flag, and a lieutenant of the Ni^rcyda 
boarded her and talked with the utmost freedom. 
He boasted of having captured two Yankee whalers 
already, the crews of which were then held on the 
Hereyda as prisoners. 

Thereupon Porter 8eize<l the Nereyda, but, not 
oaring to send her to the United States, he threw 
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ber gnus and anuaauition overboard, took oS her 

tupgaliaDt masts to cripple her speed, aud seut her 

m to hvr owD home with a message to thti viceroy that 

fc*** was calcnlated to insare peuceable treatment to 

^KAiDfricaii vessels " 

H^ The two whalers captured were the ship Barclay, 
Kcbptain Gideon Randall, of New Bedford, aud the 
■Walker, Captain West, of Nantucket. The Walker 
' l»d beeu taken from her Bpaiiisb prize crew by 
the British whaler Nimrod, carrying a letter of 
noarqae^ and she was sent to EngUod. On March 
27tli, the £^sex fell in with the Barclay, as her 
prize crew were taking her into Oallao, and cap- 
tared her. 

To begin the work of cJeariug the sea of the 
British whalers the Essex now sailed for the Gala- 
pogoe hilands, a whaler resort lying 500 miles 
off shore, and Jnst south of the Equator. The 
iatatids were reached on April 17th, and the Essex 
cmiaed aroand them until the lirst of June when 
she was obliged to bead for the mainland for water. 
Daring this time six Britiah whalers were cap- 
tared. Three of these were taken on April 2t)th. 

The first, — the Mouteznma, Captain Baxter — was 
aT«'haaled by the Essex, early in Uie forenoou. 
The other two were then from seven to nine miles 
ofT and the wind dying out entirely, a boat expedi- 
tion, nnder First Lieutenant John Downes, was sent 
in poreuit, and young FWragntwaa placed in charge 
of Downes's boat. Tfie saitat'» worked the oars from 
U to 2 p. M., when liough the Americans were yet 
oat of range, the whalers openeti fire ; for the Brit- 
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iab boats were armed, aud had letters of marque. 
Downes divided hi» flotilla into two divisions, and 
approaching one of the whalera at bow and stern, 
hailed and asked the crew if they surreudt-red, at 
the same time displaying, for the first tinu-, the 
American flag on a boarding pike instead of a llitg- 
staiT. At sight of the flag the whalemen began to 
cheer, and Farragut notes that they were for the 
moat part American seamen who had been carried 
on board by press gangs. Many of them were glad 
to seek revenge by shipping on the Bases. The 
other whaler surrendered a little later. 

On June 8th, the Essex sailed for the coast and 
arrived at Tumbez on the 19th. If is to be noted 
that she first made the coa.it well to the south of the 
port ; that is to say, to the windward. Then she ran 
alongshore, in order to have the weather guage of 
any of the enemy's ships she might find in port. 

At TQml)ez {on the bay of Guayaquil), the swift- 
est of the captured ships, the Atlantic, was armed 
with ten 6-pounders and ten 18-pounder carro- 
nades and commissioned as a cruiser, with a crew 
of sixty men, under the name of {jssex Junior. The 
new cruiser was then ordered to convoy four of the 
prizes to Valparaiso, among the foui- being the New 
Bedford whaler Barclay, Captain Gideon Rand;Jl, 
though Kandall was no longer master of the sliip. 
As a lawful prize of the Essex, Ciptaiu Porter had 
the right to d^ignato her crew and officers, and he 
did so by sending Midshipman Farragut to com 
mand ber, with a faithful crew from the Essex to 
haudle the sails. 
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Ou June 30th, the fleet (piae vveaeln sill told) 
saited &om Tumbez and reached off shore antU 
Jaly «h, when, having arrived within the trade 
winds, the Esses Junior proceeded to head for 
Valparaiso with her convoy, while the Essex, with 
(he other ships reached on toward tlie Galapagos 
lalands. At that point Farragiit's ability and cour- 
Hge as au officer were i)nt to their first great test. 
I'aptain Randall, who had been sent along as navi- 
gating officer on the Barclay, wished to go whaling, 
and waft determined to do no, ouee he could get clear 
of the Essex Junior. Having commanded ships 
for many years, he wsk in no humor to take ordei-s 
Crotn a youngster of a mid.shipnian, Farragut at 
this time being leas than twelve years old. 

One day Captain Randall had been blustering 
oronnd the dwk io a way calculated to overawe the 
whole crew, ineludiug Farragut. 

"You will find yourself off New Zealand," he 
^d to them, "to which," as Farragut remarks in 
hia (liary, " I decidedly demurred." The Bai'clay 
had her main yards aback at that time. 

" We were lying atill, while the other ships were 
bW disappearing from view, the commodore's going 
north and the &«ex Junior with her convoy, steer- 
ing to the south for Valparaiso," continnea Farm- 
pit "I considered that my day of trial had ar- 
rived. The time had come, at least, for me to 
play the man ; so I mustered up conrage and in- 
tonued the captain that I desired the maintopsail 
filU-d away, tn order that we might close up with 
Uk Essex Junior. He replied that he would shoot 
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any man who dared to touch a rope without his 
orders. 

" ' I will go my owu course,' he eaid. ' I hare no 
idea of trusting myself with a damned autahell.' 

■'Then he went below for his pistols. I called 
my right-hand man of the crew, and told him my 
situation. I also informt-d him that I wanted the 
maiutopsail Slled. He answered, ' Ay, ay, sir ! ' in 
a manner which was not to t)o mLsunderstood, and 
my twnfideiice was perfectly restored. From that 
moment 1 became master of the vessel and immedi- 
ately gave all necessary ordw-s for making sail." 

Fainigut also told Captain Randall not to come 
on deck with his pistols unless he wished to go over- 
board, and Randall remained below. 

On arriving up with the Essex Junior, yoang 
Farragut went over to bei- and made report to Cap- 
tain Dowues of what had occurred. Bandall also 
■went over, and tried to persuade Dowues that it 
was all a mere practical joke, intended to frighten 
the youngster. "I replied by requesting Captain 
Downes to ask him how he succeeded ; and to show 
him that I did not fear him, I offered to go back 
and proceed with him to Valparaiso," says Farra- 
gut in his diary. Accordingly Dowues sent both 
Farragut and Randall back to the Barclay, with 
Farragut still serving as master, and thereaft^ 
"everything went on amicably." 

On reacliing Valparaiso, Captain Downes found 
important news for the I^se^. The American con- 
sul at Buenos Ayres had written to say that on 
July 6tb the British frigate Fhcebe, of 36 guns, in 
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eommanil of Captain Jiimra Hillyjir, "a vtsst'l in 
every way of superior force to the Eases " as Maliau 
Dot<«, aod two sloopa of war, the Cherub aiid the 
Bmxooh, each of 20 gnus, had sailed from Rio de 
Janeiro for the Pacific, to capture tht* Essex and 
destroy the American ships on tbv whaling grounds. 

With this news in hand the Esses Jnnior made 
haste to the Galapagos Islands, carrying along the 
offioere and men who had handled the prize ships, 
and on arrival there found that the EsHes had i;ap- 
tared four more British whalers, iUl valuable. 

The work of the Essex as a commerce destroyer 
DOW came to an end. Hha had captured ten Brit- 
ish whalers, which with their cargoes were worth 
«2.500,000. There was but one other British whaler 
io the region, so far as Porter could lcarn,and slie was 
laid up in port. The New Btslford whaler Barclay 
had been taken from the enemy and other Araeri- 
cau whalers worth $2,500,000, had been protecte«l 
from destniction at the hands of the British arnic<l 
ahipaiuid Peruvian privateers. 

The Essex— a ship that had cost but $154,687.77, 
fully armed and equipped for wai— had earned in 
damage done to the enemy and in property savi-d 
lur her uation, at least $6,000,000 in one cruise that 
vw not a year long. 



CHAPTER V 

THE EPSEX AND THE BHITISH SQUADRON 

On learning that the euemy had sent a vastly 
anperior force to meet hiin, Captain Porter sailed 
(rota the Galapagos Islands to the Marquesas, far 
lo the westward, where he anchoi-ed in a port called 
Nukabira. For the moment he was ruouing awa;. 
Hia object in doing so, however, was to seek a safe 
harbor where the Essex and the Essex Junior cotdil 
be thoroughly refitted for battle. 

For six weeks they both remained at anchor, 
during whicli time landing parties from the ships 
went ashore to defend the natives near at hand 
from the tribes in other parts of the island, and 
establish peace, Farragut and the other boys on 
board were not permitted to go on tliese expedi- 
tions because Porter thought they were too young 
for such work. To keep them usefully employed, 
tbey were put on one of the jjrizes where the chap- 
lain was established asascboolniaster. But after four 
o'clock, each day, they were allowed to go ashore, 
and there Farragut learned from the natives bow 
to swim. In his journal he speaks with enthusi 
asm of the prowess of the savages in the water, 
saying that he often saw mothers go into the sea 
with childreu no more than two years old, and that 
the littie ones " could swim like young ducks.'' 

As for the refusal to let him join the war parties, 
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tie says he and his mates "were iudigaant." But 
when a Htnuige sail appeared in the offing, and the 
Essex Junior was sent under Captain Uownes to 
leara her character, with the possibility of a sea 
fight ahead, Farragnt was sent along as aide to 
Dowues. The stranger proved to be an American 
Bast Indiaman called the Albatross. 

In the meantime the priBoners, having been al- 
lowed considerable latitude, took advantage of it 
to plan an uprising to capture the Essex Junior, 
bnl they were betrayed, and wei-e thereafter con- 
fined. At the end of six weeks, the Essex and her 
consort had be*n thoroughly refitted for battle, and 
on December 4, 1813, they made sail for the South 
American coast. 

It is to be noted here that previous to this war 
the gons originally mounted on the Essex had t>een 
replaced. She now carried only six long 12-pound- 
ers, and for the remainder of her battery had 40 
32-ponnder carronades — a short, thin-barreled gun 
that ased two pounds of powder to throw a 32- pound 
shot. A long 32-pouiider used from five to six 
poQudB. The extreme effective range of these light 
guns was a little over three hundred yards. At a 
greater range than that the 12-pounder3 she had 
ctuTJed were much more effective because they 
cotUd penetrate an enemy's ship where the short 
pms ooald not. But if the captain were able to 
lie alongside the enemy, yard-arm to yard-arm, 
,, then the short gnns might prove slightly more 
^m tfiective. On the whole, considering the fa^-t that 
^K our naval ships of that day were obliged to fight 
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an euemy with a vastly superior navy, and that 
oiie of our ships could rarely hope to choose her 
own poRitiuQ in time of battle, it wae as serions a 
mistake to arm a ship with short-range instead of 
loiig-i'ange guus, as to frittw away the uation'a 
resources on harbor- defense [that is to say, short- 
range) gunboats ; but it is a mistaJ^e not repeated 
io the twentieth centurj-, for, caliber to caliber, our 
DiiMlern guus are the most powerful afloat. 

The Essex was fit for battle in hull and rigging 
though not in guns. Her crew wt-re fore and fit. 
Every man was armed with a cutlass, kept as sharp 
as a razor, a dirk that had been forged from a file, 
and a pistol. Day after day the men wei-e drilled 
at the great gnus, with muskets and with wooden 
swords called single sticks, the use of sharpened 
cntlasaes being wholly impi-aetieable in drill. 
Their skill became so great that Farragnt wrote 
in after years : " I have never been in a ship where 
the crew of the old Esst-s was represented but that 
I found them to be the best swordsmen on board." 

' ' With a crew thus perfectly drilled, ' ' says Mahan, 
"Porter had done all that in him lay in the way 
of preparation for victory. If he did not win he 
would at least deserve to do so." Mahan adds that 
Fan-a^t thus had l>efore him, in his earliest tmia- 
ing, a most admirable captain — one who was "dar- 
ing to recklessness, and yet leaving nothing to 
chance," — one who was a rigid disciplinarian and 
yet in full sympathy with the peculiarities of his 
men— a captain who was able to infuse his own J 
spirit into the entire ciew. 



his own ^H 
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The story of all this work of refitting the ahips 
and drilling the men is an important part of the 
history of the Nation as well 3& of the life of Ad- 
miral FarraguL For let it be said agaiu for the 
sake of emphasis that the War of 1812 was forced 
npOQ the Americuu ptxtple bet'anae the £iiglish 
knew we were not pi'epai'ed for hostilities, and 
fnlly believed that we wei-e a uatiou of cowardly 
tnders who could not be kicked into fighting. To 
secure peace and maintain it we bad to chsoige 
theee conditiuii» ; it was especially necessary to 
demonstrate that we could and would fight. That 
Porter realized the necessity resting upon the navy 
Hvnvs apparent, bat whether he did or not the 
Tentore of the Essex alone into the Pa<iififl to do 
what a aquadion uf three ships had been assigned 
to do was of itself a fair indication of the spirit of 
Aiuericao sailors. The de«tractiou of tho British 
vhaling fleet showed something of the thorough- 
ufSB of their work, while the training of the Ameri- 
(an crew indicated their fitness for service condi- 
tions. 

But what was of still more importance for the 
taiiire i>eace of the young republic is yet to be con- 
adured. The British had already acknowledged 
ihttt a change had come over their opinions by 
WQding three war-Rhips, aggregating much more 
Ihan twice Porter's fore*, to drive him from the. 
sea; while Porter was to exhibit his own (spirit and 
tliat of his people by deliberately going, after thor- 
ough preparation, in search of this powerful enemy 
*hen without dishonor he might have sailed for 




home. The work which followed Is not exceeded 
iu interest by that done by any American ship of 
war ; thongh this is not to say that Porter, with all 
his ability and cure, made no mistakes. 

To make sure of meeting the British fleet, he 
beaded for Valparaiso, tuiick; that squadron, after 
rounding the Horn, would be sure to look iu tliere 
for i-efreahmeuts. But in order not to be caught to 
leeward of a superior force, Porter laid his course 
80 that he reached the South American coast sev- 
eral hundred miles south of his objective. The 
reason for doiug this was that the wind nsnally 
blows from the south up along the coast. On his 
passage along shore Porter would sail with the 
wind ; and it would be in his favor if he found the 
enemy's squadron iu any port. 

However, on February 4, 1814, on reacbiug Val- 
pamiso, Porter learned that the enemy had not yet 
arrived. Accordingly, the Essex Junior was sta- 
tioned out at sea to give warning of the approach 
of any sail. While Valparaiso was a neutral port, 
and the Essex was by law safe from attaek when 
within three miles of land, Porter knew very well 
that neither the British nor the French in the war 
then ragiug would have ri^ard for any right of an- 
other people that was not fully protected by well- 
manned guns. 

Moreover, as Maban points out, Commodore 
James Hillyar had already grossly violated neutral 
rights in a boat attack on Spanish frigate* in Bar- 
celona harbor. He had sheltered his flotilla behind 
a Swedish vessel ttat was standing into the port 




itil the over -patient Spaniards began to fire on 
shelleriug ship. Porter, therefore, had every 
to suppose he would be attacked if he were 
igbt nappiug in Vaipnraiso harbor. 

Knowing, aa be did, the British contempt for 
neutral rigtits ; knowing further the character of 
Hillyar (for he was persoually well acquainted with 
the British fi^ oflBcer), the story of Porter's snbse- 

lent forbearau<;e, when the British sbii>s might 

^ve been, aud by right Bhould have been, taken, 
the blood of the patriot. 

On tbe evening of Febmary 7th, Captain Porter 
gave a little hop or dance on the Essex. Many of 
the ladies and gentlemen of Valparaiso came off to 
the ship, and in order to give opportunity to the 
officere of tie Essex Junior to enjoy the evening 
she was brought in from the sentinel station. At 
the same time one watch of the men before the 
maflt (tliat is, one-third of the crew, for because of ' 
Ibeir efficiency, the Esses men were divided into , 
Ihree watobee instead of the usual two), went ashore 
for a Irolic. 

Tlie ball ended at midnight, and after helping to 
carry away the gnesta the crew of the Essex Junior 
got up Ibeir anchor and reached out to the lookout 
station. No sooner had they passed the cape at the 
Month side of the harbor than they signaled to the 
B*«ex that two ships were coming with the wiud 
from the sonthward. The bunting that had deco- 
rated the Essex for the ball had not yet been taken 
down, and a third of her crew were still ou shore. 
Porter ordered a recall signal set and a gun flred to 
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bring tlie liberty meu on board, and tlien be went 
off in a small boat to take a look at the stntDgers. 
Batis&ed that the caemy was at baud, the Essex 
Junior was Hailed into port and anchored where she 
could support the Esses, while Port«r returned to 
his ship. He hiul been gouc an hour and a half 
only, but he found all the shore party ou board and 
every man sober eseept one, while even that one 
was not so druuk that he could not accomplish 
something, as he almost did at a critical moment. 

Some time after daylight, the two strainers 
appeai'ed in the offing with coloi'S tiyiag. They 
were, as Porter supposed, two of the enemy's 
squadron — the Phtebe aud the Cherub. The third 
ship had gone north to destroy the American fur- 
tradiug station on tlie Columbia. In the meantime 
the mate of a British mei'chantman at anchor in 
the harbor, seeing from tht^ signals on the Essex 
Junior that the British squadron was ccmiug, 
manned a yawl aud, pulling ofT to the British flag- 
ship, told Hillyar about the ttoll, aud that one 
watch of the Essex was on shore. 

What Hillyar thought, or said, on receiving this 
information is not a matter of record. What he 
did was to clear his ship for action. With every 
man ready for battle he steered into the harbor, 
heading directly for the weather quarter of the 
Ksewx. \Mieu there he put down his helm and 
luffed up within fifteen feet of the weather side of 
the Kasex precisely as if he supposed he had caught 
the Yaukw ei-ew napping, aud intended to attack 
thuiu, then aud there. Every iut«lligent person 
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familiar with the facts believes that this is what 
Elillj-ar mrant to do. 

As the Phcebe rauf^ed forward, a powder-boy, 

stalioiicd with slow match ready to fire one of the 

gata on the £a3ex as soou as Porter should give the 

1 command, was peeriug through the porthole at the 

[nn crews of the euemy. This lad was tlie otdy oue 

Witt the Essex raeii who bad takeu too much liquor 

Bwhile OD shore leave the uigbt before, and he was 

ImIII fteliog the effects of his di-am, when he saw 

e of the Fheebe's crew grinning at him. 

"My fine fellow, I'll stop your making faces," he 

said, and ieauetl forward with his maleh to tire the 

gaa, bat Lieutenant McKnight saw the movement 

aod knocked the boy down before the tire reached 

the powder. 

"Had that gun been fired," says Farragat in big 
diary, "I am wraviueed that the Pbtebe would 
have been ours." 

In this opiuion Hillyar unquestionably concurred. 
As his ship weathered the Essex he climbed on 
a g;an carriage. He bad seen that the American 
abip was ready and he had no longer any desire to 
foK* the fighting. He s.aid : 
"Captain Hillyar's compliments to Captain Por- 
I tcr, and hoi>e8 he is well." 
Porter replied : 

"Very well, 1 thank you ; but I hope you will 

itot come too near, for ti^ar some accident might 

fake place which will be disagreeable to you." 

" And with a wave of his tmmpat," says Farra- 

I, " the kedge uichors went up to our yard-arms, 
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ready to grapple Uie enemy," In ftict, Porter 
caJUxl his boarders to the rail, where they stood 
with sharpened cutlasses iu hand ready to board 
the enemy uudex cover of the smoke of the first 
broadside, ^'tiswas our custom at close quarters." 
At that Hillyar braced aback the yards of the 
Phcelx; so that she drifted astern, and said, in an 
a^ritated voice that "if he did fall aboard he 
begged to assure Captain Porter it would be en- 
tirely accidental." 

"Well," said Porter, "you have no business 
where yon aio- If you touch a rope yarn of this 
ship I shall boiird instantly." 

With that he let the Phcebe go, and she anchored 
half a mile astern — well out of range of Porter's 
short guns, but where her own long eighteens conld 
be used with effect. " We thus lost an opportunity 
of taking her, though we had observed the strict 
neutrality of the port," says Farragnt. 

" The British frigate was unquestionably in a po- 
sition where a seaman should not have placed her 
nnless be meant mischief," says Mahau. In short 
the approach of the Phcebe was lawfully an attack 
on the Essex and Porter would have been fully 
justified in every way had he opened fire on her. 

He was "the pink of chivalry," and therefore let 
her go. But his chivalry cost him his ship and 
the lives of nearly a hundred of his men, not to 
mention the sufferings of his wounded. If an- 
other American naval captain is ever guilty of 
snch folly a court martial will give him the pun- 
ishment due him for n^lect of duty in the presence 
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of the enemy. Nevertheless, in the long run, the 
batUe that followed, if it be rightly considered, was 
perhaps as good for the peace of the Nation as the 
capture of the Pbcebe would have been. 

In the days thereafter. Captain Porter did all 
that he reasonably could to induce Captain Hillyar 
to meet the Essex, ship for ship ; but Hillyar very 
plainly said that he had been sent to the Pacific to 
destroy the Essex, and he should not give up any 
advantage which his snperlor force gave him. This 
vm not chivalric, bot it was sensible ; and when, 
(m one occasion, the Essex started out to meet the 
Phffibe, which was at the moment unsupported by 
her consort, Captain Hillyar promptly ran away to 
obtain aid. 

On another occasion, the B(ea being calm, Porter 
and his crew (with Fairagut along as aide) pulled 
out in small boats intending to try surprising the 
enemy by boarding at night on the high seas. But 
ou gettiug alongside he learned that the British 
vere at quarters waiting for him, and the attack 
liad to be abandoned. 

Finally he heard that other British frigates were 
coining and he determined to sail out and take his 
ehimces again^ the superior force, whenever ho 
eoold see a reasonable hope of getting to windward 
of the enemy. While waiting for such an oppor- 
tnnity a squall came up (March 28, 1814), and drove 
tum from his anchor^e in a way that brought on 
the final battle. 

As already noted, the wind usually blows from 
the south along the South Americau coast. In 
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March there are mauy stiiialbt and out- of tbnu tl 
came in a gale parted a cable by which the 
was Buchorfd. Captain Porti^r, seeing sufficiei^' 
room between the enemy and tlie suutti point of 
the harbor, immediately made sail and stood out to 
sea. The Essex was doing well, and should have 
weathered the foe iu tine style, but when the point 
of the harbor was close aboard another fierce 
squall came down off the lofty promontory there 
and carried away her tnaintopmast, together willta 
several men who were at work aloft, j 

After cutting away the wreckage Captain Porter 
turned around and tried to regain the anchorage. 
He did this because Hillyar had promised, in return 
for Porter's generosity when the Phtebe was in jeop- 
ardy, to respect the neutrality of the port. WLat 
Farragut thonght of the attempt to return to the 
haj'bor is recorded iu his diary and he let it stand 
in his matui-e years. He wrote : 

"I consider that our greatest error was in 
tempting to regain the anchorage ; as, being gnal 
superior to the enemy in sailing qualities, I think 
we should have borne up and run before the wind. 
If we had come in contact with the Phcebe, we 
should havecarriedherbytwarding ; if she avoided 
lis, as she might have done by her greater ability to 
mauffiuvre, then we could have taken her fire and 
passed on, leaving both vessels behind until we re- 
placed onr topmast, by which time they would have 
been separated, as, unless they did so, it would 
have been no chase, the Cherub being a dull sailor. 

Thus at thirteen years of age Farragut was of 
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opinion that it -was better for a crippled ship to 
liglil than to Crust the eiiemy to observe the laws of 

Wbea the £BBex reached back for her anchorage, 
stie was unable to make it. She anchoied, there- 
fort, on the leeward side of the harbor, a qoarter of 
a mile from the l>ea<;h. Captaiu Hitlyar now felt 
under no obligatiou to keep his word, aud with 
culore flying the Phcebe and Cherub swooped down 
m the cripple. 

" I well remember the feeling of awe prodnced in 
me by the approach of the hostile ships," eaya 
Farragnt in his diary; "even to my young mind 
it was perceptible in the faces of those around me, 
OK clearly as possible, that our case waa hopelesti. 
It van equally apparent that all were ready to die 
at their guns rather than surrender." 

Al 3:54 o'clock in the afternoon with the whole 
linpulation of Valparaiso standing on the bluff to 
waleh tlie battle, the Phcebe opened fire. She had 
taken station under the stern of the anchored Essex 
where not one of the guns of the Essex would 
tiearj. and coming to the wind, broadside to, she 
ixpia to work her broEWiside of 13 long 18-pound- 
fra, one long Impounder and one long 9-ponnder. 
Porter had only six long guns on board and they 
"•■re 12-pounders. Three of these were brought 
afl, and pointed through the cabin ports ; that is, 
iliree 12-ponnder8 were pitted against the whole 
?rpat broadside of the enemy. They threw 36 pounds 
iif shot where the Phcebe threw 255 pounds. At the 
same time the Cherub took a position off the star- 
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board bow of the Essex where her two long guns 
would bear. And the long gons only are mentioned 
becaose the British ships were carefully held be- 
yond range of the short gons of the Eesex. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the overwhelming odds 
on the British side, and because of the excelli 
marksmanship of the Essex gminers, both 
Phtebe and the Cherub were compelled, after a 
hour of firing, to hanl off for repairs. 

After a little while the Pbtebe retomed to the 
fight, and taking a position off the port quarter of 
the Essex, where none of the American guns could 
reach her, she anchored broadside to, and opened 
fire. Lieutenant William Ingram, the executive 
officer of the Pbcebe said " it was deliberate mur- 
der" to lie off there and fire at the Essex as if she 
were a target, but he was thinking of the chivalry, 
rather than the business, of war. It was Hillyar'a. 
object to destroy the Essex with as little loss as 
sible to his own crew and he was doing it. 

In the meantime Porter had put springs on 
cable three times to swing the Essex so that his 
guns would bear, but each time that they were 
hauled taut, they were cnt by the enemy's shot. 
The Essex thus became at last literally a mere target, 
and moreover a target in flames. But at the moment 
when the last spring was shot away, and all hope of 
making another effective shot at the enemy seemed 
gone forever, the supreme moment of the battle waa 
at hand. 

A gentle br«eze came drifting fi^m the shore to 
waft the smoke of the burning E^ex out to sea. 
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le was a wrecb aloft. Her halliards and 8hc«ta 
w«Te i*hot away. Her sails were torn and cut to 
pieces. Uany of her guiis had been diBmoimtfd. 
Her decks, in spit^ of sanding, were slippery with 
blood because nearly a third of her crew had been 
shot down. But with this erew — even those dying 
under the surgeon's care — shouting on all sides, 
"Don't give her up, Logan," and "Hurrah for 
Liberty !" Porter hoisted a jib — the one sail that 
conld be spre»d to the breeze, and with the sc^uare 
sails banging ragged, loose and fluttering, from tbe 
yards, he slipped his cable aud headed the Essex 
for the Phcebe, determined to lead Ma men to the 
enemy' s deck. 

HJllyar had been trained auder Nelson — trained 
in the school wherein ship commanders were told 
that ' ' no captain can do wrong if he places his ship 
alongside an enemy." But when he saw the Essex 
coining with her ragged sails flapping in the air, 
and the blood of her crew ninniug in streams from 
ber scuppers, he slipped his cable, brailed in his 
spankii' as a whipped dog fltieis its tail between its 
legs, and fled. Aa for the Chernb it had already 
been beaten off so that it was no longer of much 
consequence. 

'nmea liad changed sinoe the crew of a BritiFth 
sloop of war would cheer for joy, as did the crew 
of the Alert^ at the prospect of a battle with a 
Yankee frigate. 

As the Phcebe fled, she continued firing, and her 
gunners being safe, their aim was good. Porter 
ance more anchored the Essex, hoping the Phoebe 
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woald drift oat of range. But wtieu Porter an- 
ehorud, UiUyar cfaawi to flee. Au effort to ruu the 
Estwx ou tiie beat-'h failed t)e<'atise the wind threw 
her flat aback. In the- meantime fires that hud been 
started in the hold of Porter's ship were spread- 
ing rapidly, and were neariug the magazine. The 
shot of the enemy were still splintering thi? hnll 
and slaaghtering the crew. It being no longer pos- 
sible to are an effective shot in return, it waa 
manifest to all that the Essex must siu'rendor at last ; 
"passive resistance" was no longer worth the 
growing losses. Accordingly men came to Porter 
to beg that he would save the lives of those who re-lJ 
mained by sui-rendering the ship. Among the sup^ 
pliants weji! sailors with their clothes on fire. ( 

In reply to these petitions Porter gave permission 
to all who wished to do so to jump overboard and 
swim ashore^ aud many, snpposiag the ship would 
soon blow up, did so. Then he called for his 
officers to get reports as to the condition of the 
various parts of the vesstil, but only one lieutenant 
was able to respond, and after a brief consultation 
with him, Porter at 6:20 o'clock ordered the flag 
hauled dowu. With batteries that threw 273 
pounds of melal where the Essex could throw lees 
than 72, it had taken the British two hours and a 
half to gain the victory. 

The E^sci lost 58 killed and 66 wounded. After 
the battJe there were 31 men found missing, nearly 
all of whom, it was learned, had been drowned 
in the effort to swim ashore when Commodore Por- 
ter gave his crew permission to jump overboard to 
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eicape the flameB. The Britibb otlicial report ac- 
kiHiKledged a loss of but four killed and eeven 
voQudi-d oa the Pbcebe, aod one killed aud foor 
vuanded ou Uie Olicrub. The Phoebe went into 
tiani« with 300 men, the Esses with 255. When 
thi' Phcebe fled for fear that Porter would board 
her she had 289 men ou board, while the Essex had 
l«g than 150. 

Tbe Essex was at last conquered bat the objects 
for which the War of 181^ was necessarily waged 
luul l>een attained as in no other battle of the war, 
afloat or ashore. By endeavoring to Ixtard the 
n«Bbe, by driving an enemy of vastly superior 
(on* before him, Commodore David Porter com- 
pellnl tbe British to admit, in the most humiliating 
way, that the American people were not the 
cowards they were supposed to be. As a test of 
American pluck and iwrsistency this battle was 
most convincing. From this staudjmint even Por- 
■w's "pink-of-eliivalry " refusal to fire on the 
Phoebe when she ciime alongside to attack him on 
lie day of her arrival in Valparaiso wa«, perhaps, 
>s pjod for the Xation, as the capture of the frigate 
would have been. 

It may seem absurd, at first thought, to dwell 
DiKin Uiis view of the Essex affair, now that the 
Unitetl States has attained unquestioned prumi- 
iK-uce an a world power, but it is ueoessary to do so 
in order to emphasize these fiicts. It was the snb- 
litntiou of " peaceable coercion " for line-of- battle 
Alps that invited the outrages aud spoliations 
which at last compelled ns to tight. The war was 
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fought to Becare a respeclful huiriiig £rom the 
nalioiifi of the world, and such a bearing never 
couJd have been obtained in any other way. How 
well the war succeeded is evidenced by the fact that 
the enunciation of the " Monroe Doctiine," within 
ten years after hostilities ended, peacefully effected 
its purpose of protecting Spanish America from 
European aggression. It will ho remembered too 
that British war-ships, when cruising afterward on 
the African coast for the destructioo of the slave 
trade, did not dare to interfere with slavers which 
sailed nnder the American flag, even tbongb they 
knew they were engaged in this illicit commerce. 

In describing his work dnriug the battle between 
the Essttx and the British ships, as be bad part iu 
it, Fari-agut says, "I was like Faddy in the cat- 
harpins, a man on occasions." He was, first of all, 
the captain's aide, and bis station was beade Por- 
ter on the quarter-deck. But as aide there was not 
enough work to keep him busy, and he turned to 
the guns near at hand for employment. He battled 
on the side tackloe, ran as a powder monkey for 
ammunition, and, perhaps, traineil a gnn now and 
then. Although the shot fell short the carronadee 
were fired as often as possible. It was while work- 
ing thus that he saw, fur the first time, a man killed 
iu baltle. A boatswain's mate was cat to pieces 
by a cauuon ball. 

The Bight of the mutilated corpse ' ' staggered and 
sickened me," he wi-otc afterward, "but they soon 
began to fall arouud mo so fast that it all appeared 
like a dream, and produced no eflTect on my norvts." 
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Brea wben a shot came through the bulwarks, at 
the waterways, aud glancing upward killed four 
men aud scattertxl tlie blood aud braius of the last 
of tbe four all over Farragut aud the captaiu, the 
tSect was by no means as trying as the sight of the 
Btanghtered boatHwain's mate had been. 

" I neither thought of nor notiiied anything but 
the working of the guna," he says. After a time 
Hidsfaipmaii Isaacs reported to the captain that a 
nilor named Adam Roach had goue skulking to the 
berth deck. Turning to Farragut, the captain said : 

" Do yonr dnty, sir." 

Fairagut took a pistol in hand and went hunting 
the man to kill him. But a Bailor named William 
(Ul, even though he bad a leg shot off, bad Iieeu 
dragging himself, pistol in hand, about the deck iu 
chase of the skulker and, thus warned. Roach had 
been able to hide himself so well that Farragut was 
unable to find him. 

Farragut says that Roarb had been considered a 
latdtng maa of the ship. At the time the Phcebe 
<ame into the harbor to attack the Esses, he was 
*eu at the head of the line of Americans who stood 
rrady to board her, standing on the cat head, a 
luosl exposed position, with sleeves rolled np, and 
sharpened cutlass iu hand, ready to leap among 
ihe sailors on the British deck. But when the 
taex become a target for the enemy without a 
fiance for effective reply his courage fled. Far- 
ragut aayg : " Roach was brave with a prospect of 
sicceBB, bnt a coward iu adversity." 

After his failure to Gud the skulker, Farragut 
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was sent below by Porter to briug up some g 
primerH, WTiile he was on the ladder leadiug dow 
to the wardroom deck a shot struck the t^sptaiu ( 
the gun standing opiwsite the hatch. The tuann 
knocked down the hatch aud fell upon Farra 
Fortunately he landed across the boy's hips a 
he escaped with bruises, whereas he might liave^ 
l>een killed; for the uiau weighed nearly two hun-J 
dred pounds. Though not much hurt the shot 
knocked from the lad's mind the thought of whi 
his errand was, and he ran on deck. 

"Are you hurtt" a^ked Porter, ati he saw t 
lad was covered with blood. 

" I believe not^ sir," replied Farmgut. 

" Then where are the primers ! " iisked Porter. 

"This brought me completely to ray t 
says the diary, "and I rau below again and < 
ried the primejs on deck." 

Oile of the greatest eharms of (he diary of the 
admiral is its entire frankness. He even tells us 
in one place how the executive offiwr of the ship, 
Lieutenant Downea, found him aaleep when on 
watch. He was reclining ou a gun carriage. The 
lieutenant covered him with a greatcoat, so that he 
would not catch cold, and let him sleep on, botdid," 
not fail to tell him afterward what sleeping on poi 
meant in a maiio'war. 

After a time Farragiit saw Porter knocked to ti 
deck, and ran to ask if he were wounded, 
learned that the captain's fall wae prutiably due to] 
the wind from a shot passing over his head, fi»l 
" his hat was somewhat damaged." 
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WheD the surrender of the ship was determined 
DD, Farragiit was sent to see that the eignal book 
«us thrown into the sea. Having found and thrown 
it orerboard, be and Midshipman Isaacs ran along 
Ihf deck tossing small anus into the water to keep 
tlK-m from failing into the hands of the enemy. 
Finally, Fairagut went to the lower deck where the 
wnnuded were laid out. " When I sawthe mangled 
ttodieB of my shipmates, dead and <lying, groaning 
ud expiring with the most pati'iutic sentiments on 
fteir lips, I became faint and sick ; my sympathieH 
trreall aronsed,"' he wrote, 

But the shotk passed away quickly, and he has 
twied to help the surgeon. He found, dying, one 
of his best friends, Lieutenant J. G. Cowell, and 
gained a lesson in unselfish manhood that was not 
A shot had taken off Cowell'a leg just above 
the knee, and he was carried to the stirgeon. But 
then the latter propost^ to attend to him st once, 
t^ lieutenant replied : 

"No, doctor, none of that; fair play is a jewel. 
One man's life is as dear as another's ; I wonld not 
cheat any poor fellow out of his tui-n." 

When Cowell's tarn came it was too late. Far- 
ngDl observed that " many of oar fine fellows bled 
t*i death for want of tourniquets," also a lesson that 
he iJid not forget 

Another glimpse of Boatswain Kingsbnrj', who 
*ith a lion's voice led the men on deck in the tight 
for life when the sea knoeked in all the ports on 
one Bide of the ship off Cape Horn, is fonnd in the 
story of the battle. He came from tlie Essex Junior 




in a small boat wbile the cout€8t vas ragiog, and in 
the dghtiug that followed vas bo badly burned that 
there was scarcely a square Inch of his body that 
did not shov marks of the flames. Yet, at the 
word, he jumped overboai-d and swam ashore — 
three- qaart4^rs of a mile. The Essex Junior had 
been unable to join iu the action becanse the wind 
did not serve, 

III his official report of the battle, Commodore 
Porter wrote as follows : " Midshipmen Isaacs, Far- 
ragut and Ogden, as well as acting Midshipmen 
James Terry, James B. Lymau and Samuel Duzea- 
btiry, and Master's-mate William Pierce, everted 
themselves in the performance of their respective 
duties, and gave an earnest of their value to the 
service ; the three first are too young to recommend 
for promotion ; the latter I beg leave to reoom- 
meud for confirmation." 

It was equivalent to saying that the lads had 
served as well aa possible, even though yet too 
yoong to carry a lientenant's commis,sion ; bnt the 
words always nettled Farragiit, for in later years 
as well as at that time he fouud himself doing 
duties usually performed by older officers, and yet 
was nimble to secure promptly the recognition that 
such work seemed to demand. 

As a prisoner Farr^^ut was sent to the Phcebe, 
on the morning of the 2!)th. He was so mortified 
by the defeat that, on reaching the steersige, tears 
streamed from his eyes. Just then, however, a 
British midshipman came along with a yonng pig 
in bis arms, aud shouted : 
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" A prize I a prize 1 Ho, boys, a fine granter, by 
Jove 1 " 

It was a pig that had been a pet in the Bteera|(e 
nf the Essex, where it was called " Murphy," aad 
yumgQt at ODce claimed it as private property. 

"Ah," replied the young Britisher, "butyouare 
I priaoDer and your pig also." 

"We always respect private property," said 
Pmragnt, and he grabbed the pig, determined to 
hold on nntil forced to surrender. The oldsters 
present, liking his pluck, sided with him so far as 
to Bay : 

*'Qo it, my little Yankee! if you can thrash 
I Shorty you bI^I have your pig ! ' ' 

A ring was then formed, and " Shoi-ty" came at 
FuT^:ut, "hammer and tongs." There was no 
lack of strength or pluck in "Shorty," but FaiTa- 
gat vas a well-trained pugilist, for one of his years, 
j and he very quickly won the pig. It is a small 
I Butter bat it shows, as shall yet appear more fully, 
Uiat Farragat, like John Paul Jones, "was every 
kind of a fighting man there was." 

A little later Captain HiUyar sent for the lad 
Md iisked him to eat breakfast in the cabin, where 
Qtplain Porter was entertained. It is not unlikely 
tfcal Hillyar had heard of Farragut's fight for 

1"Murpby," and liked his pluck. At any rate, 
when he saw how the lad was cast down by defeat, 
he said in a very kind manner : 
"Never mind, my little fellow, it will be youi' 
tiininext, perhaps." 
t'^nagnt replied that he hoped so, and then with 
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tears in his ey€S once mori-^ he hurried £rotii the 
cabin. Defeat was a heavy burdeu for a lad who 
was made up of three pouDds of iiuiform and seventy 
of light. 

Having arrauged with Captain Hillyar for the 
parole of the prisoners and their i-eturn ou the 
Kssex Junior to the United States, Porter took all 
bauds ashore^ wheiu Fairagut served faithfully as 
Hurgeou's assistant until all except two of the 
wonnded who were necessarily left behind were 
rea<ly to embark. 

The Essex Juuior sailed from Valparaiso on 
April 27, 1814, rounded Cape Horn with all sails 
set, and on July 5th was stopped ten leagues off the 
Long Island coast by the Britiuh razee Saturn, one 
of the blockading fleet. Captain Nash, ou learning 
how the Essex Junior happened to be there, held 
hei- over night. Under the terras made with Hill- 
yar this absotVLKl Porter from his parole, and the 
next ntoriiiug be launched a whale boat and pulled 
to the Long Island beach, landing near Babylon, 
where, when recognized, he received an o\->UJou 
from (he people, and wjia conveye<l, as a hero, to 
New York City. 

In tJte meantime, after an ejcamination of the 
prlsomirs, the Essex Junior wsis allowed to go ou. 
She was twii-e mistaken for an enemy's ship, and 
fln"*! on for some time by shore batteries in New 
York harlwr, but was not struck by a single shot 
—a ft*cl Ihut cause*l Farragut to think "it was 
wot mich uu awful thing as was supposed to lie 
uudw » battery." Ap|tarently the memory of that 
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experience came to him in a moat critical time of 
his life in later years. On Jaly 7, 1814, the Essex 
Junior anchored in the upper bay at New York, 
The ship was sold, and the crew, being on parole, 
were dispersed to their homes to await exchange. 

For Farragut the fighting of the war was ended. 
Bot that the injnstice of tlic British, especially in 
their battle at VatparaiHO, made a lasting impres- 
sion on bis mind, appears from a remark be uttered 
when at New Orleans during the Civil War. 
Speaking of the men who saved tbe Nation in the 
War of 1812, he said : "We have no better sea- 
men in the service to-day than those gallant fel- 
lows. . . . If I only had ilmr chance and 
eoaid lay the Horiford iilimgmte an English ihip, I 
ahoald like it ttetter than hghtiug oar own people." 
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CHAPTER VI 

STUDY AND TttAVEL 

After Inndtug uuder parole in New York City, 
young Farragat went to Chester, Pa., with his 
adopted father, and was there sent to school to "a 
queer old individual named Keif." Noif had beott 
one of Napoleon's guards. In his Bchool lie aaed no 
booke but relied entirely upon lectures and oral iu- 
fitmction. The pupils were takeu for long rambles 
across the fields where Neif gave tbiun lectures io 
geology, mineralogy and botany. They were also 
drilled like soldiers. One may well believe that 
they were duly instructed in the lauguages, meao- 
time, and that the school was iu some respects far 
in advance of others of that period. Farragnt 
himself says that what he learned there was "of 
service" to him "all through life." 

On November 30, 1814, the boy was exchanged, 
and was ordered to the brig 8park, then fitting oat 
under Lieutenant Commandant Thomas Gamble to 
join a small squadron with which Commotlore Por- 
ter was to go cruising against the enemy's com- 
merce in the West Indies. While the work on the 
Bpark was in hand, Farragnt was quartered on the 
John Adams, a receiving ship, and thus for the first 
time since entering the navy, he was removed from j 
Qie immediate infiueuoe of Commodore Porter. 
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The lad was not yet fourteeD years old, but for 
fonr years lie liad been trained as few men of the 
sea Hvv. been. "Wbeaever an opportnnity for a 
fighl had offered, or had seemed to offer, Porter had 
Wu lareful to pat him iu the battle line. At 
tTCTj' opportunity for exercising authority, an in 
the rommaod of single boats, and of the captured 
whaler, he had been called on to accept the respon- 
Eibility, and in the meantime he had been taught 
by Bchoolmaaters whenever possible. It seems cer- 
lain, therefore, that at this time David Glasgow 
Farragnt, in spit* of his youth, was one of the best 
equipped midshipmen iu the world. 

hi conuectioQ with this fact it is apparent fi-om 
the records that he was thoroughly well-liked by 
all his associates. While dignified as an officer — he 
DtTer forgot that he had need to hold erect every 
inch of his small frame — he yet combined the frauk- 
ncBs and good nature of the Teuueasee woodsman 
with the hearty and wholeflome manners of the 
tjjiica] American sailor. 

It 18 small wonder, then, that tbe midshipmen'B 

Wa on the John Adams made him welcome. And 

bccaose they wei-e a wild set of youngsters — donbt- 

IrtB, hoyg who were, in some cases, uncontrollable 

, t home — they at once led him into some kinds 

I df diSHipation of which be bad learned nothing. 

[ Iflule Farragut joined with the gang for a time, 

, hs no sooner saw the trend of the life they were 

' leading than he abandoned it, and this is one of the 

ttoHt important facts in the life of the first admiral 

he American navy. In this determination Far- 
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rafiut was greatly asaisttd hy the advice and enconr- 
ngemeiit of Lieutenant Williiuu H. Cocku, tJie ex- 
ecutive officer of tjie Hpark, of whom (something is 
to be said further on. 

Before the sciuadron could be made ready for 
Bca, peace with houor wa« obtained and thv day 
when Americau sailors could be takeu from be- 
neath their flag by a foreign preas-giuig was gone 
forever, Farragut was then ordered to the Indo- 
peudence, a ship of the line rated at 74 guns com- 
manded by Captain William N. Ci-ane. War had , 
been declared against Algiers, to which nation of 
pirates the United States had paid tribute for many 
years, aud a squadron commanded by Commodore 
Baiubridge was under orders to sail for the Mediter- 
ranean. Captain Crane chose Farragut for his aide. 
The squadron arrived out too late becjiuse Commo- 
dore Decatur lia<i already "thrashed the Algerinea 
and made peace with the Bey." However, the 
fleet went to Ca^thageua, aud thence to Tripoli and 
the Barbary coast, across to Malaga, aud finally 
back to Gibraltar where, as Farragut notes in his 
diary, he saw fifteen American warships, carrying 
320 guns, all gathered in one foreign port. It was 
the largest fleet of Yankee men-of-war ever seen 
abroad, aud it was au impressive sight to a boy. 
The real greatness and power of this assemblage, 
however, were found iu the spirit and ability of thft' 
crews, since as fighting machines the ships were 
small, save only the ludepeudeuce, thongh two wer^J 
36-gun frigivtes. 

Betiu-uing home with the fleet iu 1815, Farragut 
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sailed once more for the Mediterraueau in the ship- 
uf-the-line Watthiugtou, Captain Johu Orde Creigh- 
lOD. FarragDt here served agalo as captain's aide. 
CreightuQ had entered the navy as a midshipmau in 
ISOl), and obtained his commission as captaiu on 
April 27, 1816. The Washington was therefore his 
first ship tindei- his uew rank. He was naturally 
proad of commanding a Hbip-of-the-liue ho soon 
after attaining battleship rank, especially since the 
Washington was to be the fiag-ship of the Medi- 
terranean squadron, and she was to carry Uun. 
William Pinckney, Minister to Naples, to his post. 
Under saeh circumstances, Captain Oreighton's 
highest ambition was to put hia ship into perfect 
condition, and to bring his crew into an unequaled 
elate of discipline and ability. To do this, being i 
by nature a martinet, he kept all hands on the \ 
jump, day and night, and "it was no uncommoD 
thiog with us for the officer of the deck to call up 
the whole watch and give them two or three dozen 
strokes with the cat-o'-ninetails apiece for the 
foult of one man, or perhaps an accident. All 
hands were sometimes kept out of their meals tot 
eight or ten hours, and once, at Algiers, the whole ' 
mv was kept on deck all night for several nights < 
in 6oece«BioD." 

The captain had his wish. The Washington was 
called the "crack" ship of the squadron, and of 
tboee seas. Work was done with a precision and 
celerity unsurpassed. But the life they led was 
minooa to the peace and to the health, as well, of 
the crew. 
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All of this 18 particularly worth telling becaose 
of its effect upon Farragut. He saw and appre- 
ciated the desirable qualities of a "cra4;k" ship, 
but he was able to note that these qnaliUes were 
not worth the sacrifice of the comfort of every one 
ou board. He determined, therefore, to coiiaider 
the welfare of his crew, whenever he should attaiu 
commanding rank, and the loyalty and affection of 
his men, in later years, proved the wisdom of bis 
course. 

Neverthdess, when the facts are considered now, 
one cannot help feeling a sympathy for a captain 
like Creightou. He saw that the Amencan aavj 
numbered only a few ships, as compared with other 
navies, and that those few were on parade before 
hostile and '*gimlet-eyed" critics. It was for the 
honor of the flag that they made their ships out- 
shine and outsail all others afloat. On one occa- 
sion a party of British naval officers were con- 
ducted around the decks of the Constitution. They 
were silent or yielded grudging praise, until they 
came, at last, to the wheel on the (jusrter-deck, 
when one of them, with mauifest pleasure, pointed 
to it as an object of sooro. To this the American 
oBBctT in charge of the party had ready a reply. 
Ho admitted that- the wheel was not above criticism 
and said : 

"We lost our own wheel in battle, and took that 
ouo fjvni the Java," ' 

.< ' ^^t ■i^? "" **" Bri«>»li Wptto Oi«>*nred by the Ctorartitn- 
«oa oO BkhM (or Su> SklTndorl . Bntul. while Portw (utd tbe 
a>u w«n wuimiig off Ope Prio waiting for the C«Dstitation 
MM UOtMl to uMt hlni (or tite pnpoKd □mise in the pBcific. 
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The iMiuadron of which the WasMngton oarrii^ 
the flag wintered at Port Mahon, and io 1817 made 
a cmiae aroaud the Mediterraucaii, visiling mauy 
places of interest. l>arJiig this trip Farr^at 
dioired the bent of bis mind by making ample 
iiot«i, none of whieh, howevei-, have been piib- 
litdied becacse his Journal of that eriiise wa^ lost, 
Bot he recalled in after years theviMit of the Em- 
pen>r of Aostiia and the King of Naples, along with 
Prince Mett#rnich, to the Washington while she lay 
in the Bay of Naples. Farragnt, as the best linguist 
present, was interpreter for the Emperor. He ex- 
cited the derision of Prince MetternicU by address- 
ing the Emperor as "Mister." The Emperor was 
ridicnlons, in Farragnt's eyes. " He seemed to be 
a m^re pappet, and he took short, mincing steps, 
presenting to my yonthfnl mind altogether a silly 



Wliiie the royal gnests wandered around the 
decks "one of the Emperor's chamberlains mistook 
X vind'Sail for a mast, and leaning against it, was 
precipitated to the cockpit." The fall broke his 
14^. An the chambei'lain fell an American quarter- 
master faced aft and in a loud voice reported to 
tlie oflScer of the deck: "One of them kings has 
fallen down a hatch, sir," and his words are re- 
lated at navy mess-tables to this day. 

The Emperor and the King seemed to think that 
the accident, though due to the stupidity of the 
rltamlM-j-lain, was in some way a manifestation of 
•^ designs against their persons, and they left the 
dup hastily. 
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Another iDCideat illuBtratliig the service in Uiose 
(Uys is notetl in connection with the piusiiage of the 
Washington through the Straits of Messina. A file 
of marines with loaded muskets was stationed in 
the gangway to shoot the pilot in case he ran the 
ship aground. 

In the fall (1817), the squadron returned to Port 
Mahon, where the discontent due to the rigorons 
discipline culminated in two memorials, one of 
which was signed by the lleatenants and was sent 
to tJie Senate, while the other was signed by mid- 
shipmen and sent to the President. The chief point 
of complaint was that junior officers had been 
struck by captains of the fleet Not only were 
midshipmen treated in this fashion, but Captain 
John Heath, of the marine corps, was knocked 
down in the cabin of the Java by Captain O. H. 
Perry, the hero of Lake Erie — an affair that led 
afterward to a due! on the Hoboken ground where 
Alexander Hamilton had 1mh>u killed by Burr. 

Farragnt did not sign the memorial prepared by 
the midshipmen ; he had left the squadron before 
U was written. But he notes with satisfaction that 
it was "highly approved by the Navy Depart- 
ment," while that sent by the lieutenants and ma- 
rino officers was disapproved because they threat- 
enwi to use force in resenting the attitade of the 
ntptaimt. It is further noted in the diary that as a 
r<«ult of these memorials "the powers assumed by 
tile i>o8t captains were moderated, whereas, before 
this event, with the exception of life or death, the 
Rbsotutu authority which they assumed was bat 
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ittle inferior to that of the Czar of all the 



Farr^iit left the squadron at the end of the aea- 
m of 1817 in order to study. The chaplain of the 
'aebingtOQ was Mr. Chiirles Folsom, and he was 
the BchooUnaster of the midshipmen. It ap- 
that Farragut was the most stndious of all the | 
!)'& He was what later-day midBhipmen would 
ilia "bouer" ; midshipmen who are not "boners" 
rould have called him a "chaplain's favorite." 
le attended to such studies as could be pursutMl in- 
■t«ad of joining the roysterers of the steerage iu 
TDore or less demoralizing sports ashoi'C. 

Accordingly in the fall of 1817, when Mr. Folsom 
waa appointed American consul at Tunis, Farragut 
vai anxious to go thither with him and paas the j 
wioter in study. A petition to Commodore Isaac i 
Channcey, the flag officer, was favorably consid- 1 
ered, and Farragntleft the Washington at Gibralt-ar, 
pjing to Tunis by way of Marseilles. 

While waiting at this pla<'e the boy showed his ' 
entire willingness to fight a duel, according to the 
Dutionii of honor prevailing at the time, although, 
like John Paul Jones, he never did fight one. He ' 
»M frequently invited to tht' house of an Americau 
merchant named Fit^h, while in the French city, 
Md although he had "no fondness for cards" he 
Wt obliged to take a hand at whist. The arrogance 
vith which good players of this game nsually treat 
those who have small interest iu it, was carried far 
V Farragnt's partner. He threw bis hand on the 
table aa a mark of contempt when the young Amer- 
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ican iiaval officer made an eri'or iu playing. Bat 
Farragnt at once resented the indignity by throw- 
ing his baud into his partner's fate, and then, after 
au apologj- to Mr. Pitch, left the honse. If the 
partner had been a fighting man, an well as a vhist 
player, a duel would have followed ; but uothing 
came of it. 

At Tunis, Farritgut devoted his time for iiine 
months chiefly to the study of the Italiau and 
French languages, mathematics and English litera- 
ture. As this was his last schooling it may be 
worth whil(! to note for the encouragement of those 
Bimilarly afflicted, that he was never able to leam 
to write or spell in his own laugu^e correctly. His 
autobiographical letter, i^Titteu to Dr. Lyman C, 
Draper on September 20, 1853, and published in the 
American IlktoricaX Rvview for April, 1904, is of a 
character to make a modern sophomore shiver. 
" On one occasion our house was surrounded by some 
siraglmg Indiana," he writes, while telling of the 
time his mother guarded the house door with 
an axe. Further on in the same letter he says, 
speaking of Cflmmodore Porter — "When he was 
re/eimd I embarked with him." Then his father 
is referred to as "a man of great iff»*cciUc«wM'J« of 
character.' ' Nevertheless his letters and diai-y both 
show that he could think clearly, and express his 
thoughts on paper in a way not to be misunder- 
stood. That his orders, as expressed on the quarter- 
deck, or when lashed to the futtoek shrouds during 
l>atUe, were not misunderstood, has never been 
doubted. As for the rest it appears that he was 
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well-read in general literatui'e and posBesaed a fund 
of iuformatioD that wascertainly remarkable. But 
it was of the knowledge of his profession that be 
had most notable maatery — an example for aU naval 
men who shall come after him. 

Of his life at Tunis a number of facte are memor- 
able. He became very populai- with the foreign 
colony. He studied so hard that at the end of three 
months his health gave way. Partly in couse- 
queuce of this, and for their own pleaenre, the 
Danish, the French and the American consuls de- 
termined to visit the ancient ruins of the region, 
and particularly those of some old Roman works 
built by Julius Caeear, after the capture of Carthage. 
The site of ancient Carthage is only a short distance 
from Tunis. Farragut's notes on this jonmey 
show that be was a good observer— he would have 
been beyond question an excellent newspaper cor- 
respondent. But he was so venturesome that be 
" received a stroke of tbe snn which caused a par- 
tial paralysis of the tongue." The effects of this 
accident were felt for many years afterward. 

On the ninth day out from Tunis the "splendid 
amphitheatre of El Jem " appeared in view, but the 
pleasant anticipations of the party were somewhat 
modified by the scowling of the natives who very 
plainly showed their dislike for the Christian "sons 
of dogs." In fact, every one of the excarsioniats 
went well armed while exploring for fear of an at- 
tack. Farragnt got tired of carrying a gun, and 
went wandering about tbe old ruins alone, with 
small pistols only. Seeing blm apparently on- 
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m-med, a Bedonio went after liini with a club. 
FarragDt let the fellow approach within a few feet 
^id then drew the pistols, the sight of which sent 
him flying. 

One of the Sheiks of the region, however, proved 
to have a very frieodly temper, for he invited the 
excarsionists to dine with hiin and gave them not 
only an excellent meal bat au abandauce of good 
wina He invited them to drink freely by setting 
an example, swallowing a bottle of wine and '' four 
solid glasses of brandy, which seemed to hare no 
bad effect on him." The Sheik showed a special 
r^;ard for the midshipman by giving him agazelle. 

In all, Farragnt was under the instmction of Mr. 
FolBom for nine months, and would have remained 
longer still but for the faet that a plague broke ont 
in the city. This spread so alarmingly that Mr. 
FoLsom thought Farragnt oaght to leave, and early 
in October he sailed with the Danish consul, Mr. 
A, C. Gierlew, for L^hom. It is pleasing to not© 
that, when Farragut became a vice-admiral, Mr. 
Folsom was still alive. He was retniding in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Farragut, to show his appreci- 
ation of his old-time instructor, sent him a paint- 
ing which "set forth two great epochs of our con- 
nection," as the admiral wrote. An artist had 
been employed to make the painting from sketches 
drawn by Farragnt, "to portray our landing at 
Tunis" from the United States ship Erie, Folsom 
•8 United States Oonenl receiving a nalute while 
"aooompauied in the boat by Midshipman FWra- 
gaU" The other epoch is illustrated by the old 
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IZartford "gracefully lyjug at anchor, bearing the 
flag of the Vice- Admiral/' 

The j>a8sage to Leghorn was made in a Genoefle 
brig. Off Corsica oiie eveuiog, a dead calm fell on 
Uie boat, and the captain went to sleep, leaving 
ord»« that he should not be awakened. Farragut, 
going on deck, saw tliat the brig was diiftiug 
aahore. No one of the crew dared call the cap- 
tain, ao Farragut did it himself. The former, on 
seeing the danger, lost his head, but when the Dan- 
ish consul threatened him with a sword he recov- 
ered a little sense and the danger was, by a narrow 
mai^iu, averted. 

AA«r forty days in qnarantine at Leghorn, Far- 
ragat went to Pisa where he attended a grand ball, 
but with no great pleasure. He managed to catch 
bis shoe-bnckle in the dress of an ai'chducheas, to 
bvad on the toe of a dake, and finally he found 
that a countess was using his cocked hat as a foot 
wumer. In the meantime the host spread out a 
number of gold table dishes and invited the guests 
to gate upon them and wonder at his immense 
wealth. Farragut was di^nst«d with the whole 
entertainment 

Nevertheless life at Pisa had not been without 
auMtnitiee. In a letter to Consul Gierlew (January 
27, 1819), he says, " I am happy to inform you that 
I had a pleasant ride out last evening with a young 
Jt^ess, who was very easy and agreeable in her con- 
veraation, so that I did not repent in the least my 
late ride, as we contrived to make the time pass." 
Going from Pisu, late in January, Farragut re- 
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ported on the fiagsbip Franklia, and was assigae4J 
to duty aa the aide of Captain John Gallagbf r. The 
squadron remained at Messina during the remain- 
der of the winter. It is noted in Farragiit'8 diary 
that the younger officers of the fleet went to the 
arsenals, of afternoons, where they engaged in ath- 
letic exercises, " in which," saya he, " I always held 
my own." He was not large iu frame, but was wiry 
to an exti-aordiuary dt^iee ; and he never lost 
opportunity for improving himself. 

The summer of 1819 pi-oved an important one itf' 
Fwragut's career because be wa« then, though only 
eighteen years old, made an acting lieutenant and 
sent to the schooner Shark, on which in due season 
he became execotive officer. Parragut notes in his 
diary that he was at times the actual commander 
of the schooner, and his words in connection there- 
with ought to be printed in large type and kept on 
the deak of every secretary of tlie navy. He says ; 

"I consider it a great advantage to obtain com- 
mand young, having observed aa a general thiog 
that persons who come iuto authority late in life 
shrink from responsibility, and often break down 
under its weight." 

After serving in the Shark until the spring 
1820, Farragut was ordered home for the regnli 
examination preceding his confirmation in tJie I'atik 
of lieutenant. For the encouragement of ambitious 
young men who may be unfortunate in some way, 
it is worth while anticipating the event by saying 
that when he first tried to pass tliis examination he 
failed aud was greatly discouraged. But after a 
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royage to the coast of Mexico, he tried once more 
Stud vaa suocesnfnl. He acquired fame through hia 
detenu inatiou to Kueceed in spite of failures that to 
tome observers might have seemed to indicate a 
di^ree of meutal deficiency. 
In going home Farragut took pasnage in the mer- 
ehant ship America along with two iuvalided man- 
D'-var sailors, and while on the way across had an 
intercHtijig adventure. 

Wlieu approaching the "United Btates coast the 
weather one day became perfectly calm, while a 
brig that was seen to be armed was approaching. 
As the wind failed, the crew of the brig manned 
Bweepa and began rowing her toward the America 
— sn act that with good reason made every one on 
board the ship believe that the stranger was a pirate. 
The captain and mates of the America became panic- 
Btricken. No thought of resistance entered their 
Ittarts. They begged Farragnt to put on citizen's 
clotliing because they supposed that the uniform of 
u American naval officer might incite the men 
lo greater ferocity. 

To such talk Farragnt not only refiised to listen 
Int he called on the two man-o'-war sailors to stand 
fr liini in resisting the attack of the pirate. The 
tw promptly obeyed, and when the brig was seen 
to be sending a boat with an armed crew to board 
the America, a grindstone and a barrel of tar were 
hronght to the starboard gangway ready to drop 
down through the bottom of the coming boat and 
Knit it alongside. Tlic courage of the mau-o'-war'a 
Qm proved as contagious as had been the panic of 
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the captain ; the crew of the ship came to the aid of 
Farra^t^ who assumed conunaDd of all haods. 

When the boat came within baiJ, and Farragat 
asked if its mission were friendly, the officer in 
charge said "yee*' in English, and a htUe later an- 
nounced that he was from Baltimore and bore tli9, 
nnpiratieal name of Smith. He added that 
armed brig, of which he was lieutenant, was 
Colombian man-o'-war, instead of a pirate. He 
boarded the America, leaving his arms in his boat 
at Farragut's suggestion, and delivered a bundle of 
letters to the captain, to whom he offered any snp- 
plies that might l>e needed. Farragut refers to the 
incident in his diary in order " to remark how easily 
men may defend themselves against pirates if tiiey 
do not become pauic-stricken at the beginning." 
And he adds, speaking of the two man-o' -war's men 
that "mem trained lu arww teiii ttever fail, if properly- 
led." 4 

Whether this particular brig was a pirate or noH 
cannot be definitely learned at this late day, but it 
is fair to suppose that she was one of a fleet of armed 
veesels that had been fitted out iu American ports 
to sail as privateers under various Spanish -Ameri- 
can flags and prey on Spanish commerce. The 
story of this privateer fleet has never been, and 
very likely never will be, written. But the vessels 
of which it was composed were, without exception, 
sent to sea in violation of the laws of the United 
States. According to the treaty existing bctweea 
Spain and this country, every one of them 

rate. By their outrages they raised up a 
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pirates in the West Indies against whom the Ameri- 
can navy waged a most remarkable undeclared war. 
This campaign deprived the navy of two of the 
most famous captains of the War of 1812, caused 
the addition of more than a dozen vessels to the 
navy's list of ships, and cost the lives of scores of 
sailors and officers. In this work of pirate hunting 
an important part was taken by David G. Farragut. 





CHAPTER Vn 

m THE Wi-K WITH THE WEST DTDIA PIRiTES 

One of the most interesting episodes io the bis- J 
tory of American commerce is that of our war with j 
the Spanish West Indian pirates from 1819 to 1828. | 
And yet our writers of school histories do not j 
mention the war, and other historians have failed to | 
set forth the one ft:;atare of it best worth cuusiderft- | 
tion. 

In our naval histories these piratical aggresBiona ' 
are said to have been merely the outgrowth of the 
spoliations committed by the French at the end of 
the eighteenth century. But the fact is that while 
some of the French pirates of the eighteenth century 
may have been fonod among the later gangs, the 
piracies that brought on the war were the direct 
outgrowth of the work of sundry predatory ships 
fitted out in the United States and England to prey, J 
under the flags of the Spanish-American insurgents, I 
upon Spanish commerce. 

During the War of 1812, many American priva- 
teers were commissioned to cruise in search of 
British mercbautmen, and some of them were so 
BUcccasfnl that the owners became very wealthy. 
Their success, instead of satisfying them, did bat 
stimulate a uumber to greater exertions. This was 
also true of the officers of other prlvaten^ In fact i 
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a form of gief d tliiit bficame, when the war 
ended, not unlike the hnnger of wolves. These 
privateersmen looked around for an opportunity to 
oontJQue their predatory work and Uiey found it 
awaiting them. 

Begiuniug in 1810, a number of Spanish- Ameri- 
cau colonies had thrown off the yoke of Spain. At 
the end of 1815, the ini^argent leaders had sav- 
oeeded so well that several ports on the Spanish 
maiii were found under their control. To these ports 
came the plunder-hungry privateeramen who had 
Euled to get rich during the War of 1812 and with 
them were ttome who had captured mnch British 
property and were yet eager for more. Commis- 
aioQB were there easily obtained and then the ships 
went cruising against Spanish commerce. The 
plnteeof Baratftria, uniier Pierre and Jean Lafitte, 
had already done gome plundering before the War 
of 1812 ended, but the number of armed veesela of 
ite kiad was greatly augmented after the war. 

The tawB of the United States explicitly declared 
tlKse cruisers to be pirat«s, and they were pirates 
hi other points of view, as well. The commissions 
'ere often issued by men not legally competent to 
i" so ; the vessels gave no bonds for the indemnity 
"' ships that might be wrongfully captured ; the 
priies were not taken before any court of admiralty 
fnr judicial examination. In short there was no re- 
STiint on the captain of such a cruiser atrouger 
Inn his own conscience, or the feai- that he might 
bring some naval ship, belonging to a power other 
'^ Spain, In chase of him. 
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For a time theee privateers marketed h part of 
their plunder in the United Bt^les, but the ships 
captuii'd Irom the Spaniards were more difficnlt to 
handle. Some of these were sold in the United 
States also, but Spanish consuls were prompt to ap- 
peal to the courts iu behalf of the original owners, 
and it was there made plain that, the privateers 
were without standing before any just judge. 

To overcome the difficulty thos arising, the 
pirates ei^blished (1816-1817^) a resort on the is- 
land where Galveston, Texas, now stands, and went 
through the forms of organizing a new republic 
whereof their community was to be the capital. A 
similar resort was created on Amelia Island 
(Fernandina), Florida, and it was called the capital 
of the Two Floridas Republic. A court of ad- 
miralt; was established at each place first of all, 
and to these coiirts came the predatory cruisers 
with their captures. 

That these privateers in some eases were remark- 
ably successful is a matter of record in the " Ameri- 
can State Papers." Havana and Santiago, Cuba, 
were blockaded for days at a time, even wheu 
Spanish naval ships of superior force were lying 
within. The cruisers also hovered off Cadiz, and 
the various ports of the Spanish main ondei' 
Spanish control. They even sailed as far as Manila 
and captured prey on the waters where Dewey won 
fiune in later years. Millions of doUare' worth of 
Spanish cargoes were taken. Bnt while some of 
theee predaceous vessels enriched their owners, a 
much greater number failed to sectire a single 
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k cargo. With the crews they carried, some 
r plander had to be secured, or a mutiny 
voald sweep the officers over the rail. Thiy is not 
to eay that a mutiny was necessary to iuduce the 
avi^rage captain to seek plunder wherever it could 
be found, for with few exceptions the officers were 
more greedy than their men. 

I No flag could protect a ship at that time and iu 
thoNC waters, but American commerce solfered from 
the depredations more than that of any other na- 
tion. The Wait edition of "State Papers and 
Public Documents" contains several tales of 
-American ships that were robt)ed by American- 
owned privateers. Xiles's Begister supplementa 
these with many others. Perhaps the most notable 
instance of an attack upon an American merchant- 
nian was the capture of the schooner Evening Post 
ii; the brig Bratns, Captain Jolly, who sailed un- 
iJiT the Venezuelan flag. For the capture of the 
Evening Post led directly to the death of Commo- 
dore Perry as told further on. 

The depredations committed by these American 
and English privateers under Spanish- American 
insnrgeat Q&gs, in time compelled the authorities at 
Wtehingtou to Bead our naval shipa to cmise in 
^'fst Indian waters for the protection of American 
TOuimerce. Neither the French nor the Spanish 
pirates of the preceding century were even re- 
motely involved when, on November 5, 1819, the 
"aval sch<x>ner Lynx, commanded by Lieutenant 
J- R. Madi.son, appeared oil Lafltte's resort on Gal- 
vu4ou Island and began sounding the channel pre- 
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Uminary to an attaek. This work of the Lyi 
was due solely to the depredations of the privateers' 
that had made Galvestoa harbor their home port. 
But Lafitte, by hanging one of his gang who had 
l>een stealing slaves in Louisiana, warded off the 
attack, and continued to hold his place as a pi- 
rate's " fence" for many years. The sloop of war 
Congress and the brig Boxer were also cruising in 
the Gulf of Mexico to restrain these pirates under 
insurgent &&gs at the time the Lynx went to Gal- 
veston Island. 

Meanwhile a still more important expedition had^ 
been fitted out. On March 29, 1819, Commodores 
Oliver Hazard Perry, then recently home from 
cruise in the Mediterranean, was sent with a squad' 
ron of three vesnels to the Caribbean Sea, with! 
orders to sweep the pirates from those waters ; bol 
first of all he was to go up the Orinoco, and visit 
Bolivar to obtain a list of privateers that had been 
commissioned nudex the Venezuelan flag, and to 
demand compensation for their attacks on American 
merchantmen. Perry went up the river, as di- 
rected, but he died of a fever in consequence of 
the trip — the first notable loss of life in the cam- 
paign. 

It is to be noted further that the Act of March 3, 
1819, was especially designed to meet the exigencies 
of such a case. The President was " requested " to 
employ the navy in protecting commerce by send- 
ing into port as good prize all armed vessels that 
might attempt "piratical aggression, search, 
Btraint, depredation or seizure," upon AmerlDan 
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nierchautmen, or "any othor VAsaels." The plain 
meaaing of the act was that American luen-o'-war 
were to protect the commerce of all nations includ- 
ing Spain's. The eoni-tesy of the Colombian armed 
brig toward the captain of the merchEintmau od 
which he found Midshipman Pai-ragut was, very 
likely, inspired by this act. 

Finding that such Bhips as the navy already pos- 
seeeed trerc onfit for pirate hunting because of their 
great draft of water, Congress, by the act of May 15, 
1820, appropriated $60,000 for building "any num- 
ber of Bmall vessels of war (not exceeding five)." 
These were named Porpoise, Alligator, Dolphin, 
Shark and Grampus, and ranged in size from 177 
to 198 tons. They earried ten guns in broadside 
batteries and a long pivot gun amidships, mounted 
on a kind of disappearing carriage that could be 
lowered to the deck when not in use and raised 
above the bulwarks' level in time of battle. The 
list of the five was lannched in August, 1821. The 
work had been done deliberately, but after the last 
laoncMng, it was hastened because an American 
merchantman was plundered, at about that date, 
jna aonth of Chesapeake Bay. 

By the time these five schooners were put in com- 
miaaion, however, the situation had changed. When 
the Spanish -American privateers first went hunting 
l^iiaiiish merchantmen, the sympathy of the Ameri- 
csn people was with them. Their successful battles 
»cre applauded everywhere. But by the increas- 
ing DimilKr of piratical acts committed by them on 
Anwrioan as well aa European shipping, they for- 
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felted almost all the favor our people liad earli^ 
exhibited for them. 

This synipathy, however, had endured too long. 
The loyal SpaniBh knew very well the hailiug ports 
of the privateers, and they knew too that the Ameri- 
can people were, or had been, fovorable to the 
piratical crews. The Spanish minister kept the 
State Department at Washington very ba.iiy reading 
his complaints, and while he complained the prej- 
udle*w of his countrymen grew. When the Span- 
ish-American cruisers began capturing American 
merchantmen the Spanish of the Cuban ports openly 
taunted the Americans resident there. "It is so 
much for so much " was a common expression when 
the capture of an American ship was reported — 
meaning, "it serves you right for allowing those 
pirates to fit out in your ports." 

This state of public mind having been attained 
in Havana, it was bnt a short step easily taken to 
the manning of piratical vessels that should seek 
vengeance on American commerce for the injuries 
received from the American -owned privateers, and 
at the same time make good profits on the transac- 
tion. The measures of the American government 
for the destruction of the Spanish- American pirates, 
such as the building of the five schooners named, 
were taken much too late to save it from the indig- 
nation of the loyal Spanish. In fact, because the 
eailier acts of our Government to this end were 
inadequate, the Spaniards were the more deeply 
angered by what was done at Washington. 

The work of the Spanish vengeance-seeking p 
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bmh startled the world. Their armed boats and ves- 
sels appeared, in 1821, off all the coaBts of Cuba. 
When on October 16th, of that year, the United 
SUI«B war brig EiUterprise arrived at Cape San An- 
[uoio, at the weateru eiid of Cuba, iu search of law- 
len privateers under SpaQisb-American iusiii^ent 
flags, she found a gang of Spanish piratee there, 
togeUier vitb one American and two British vessels 
ud the cargo of another American vessel, which 
ihpy Lad captured. The plunder was taken by the 
Enterprise, hut the pirates escaped. On November 
Sib, following, the Porpoise found another cargo of 
plunder there, and seized it, but tbe pirates got 
away as before. On December 21at the Enterprise 
returned to the cape and captured a tine schooner 
that the pirat«s bad fitted out for cruising. This 
was Ihooght to be a serions blow to them, but when 
the Porpoise came again a little more than two 
week£ later {January 7, 1822), the pirates were 
found afloat with sis smart schooners. These were 
aU captured, and five of them were burned, bnt the 
gaog was by no means broken np, for they were 
backed by rich merchants who made theii- head- 
qaarters at Regla, on Havana Bay, within sight of 
the palace of the Captain-General, the Governor of 
Coba, and there they openly fitted out pirate 
schooners and small boats for the capture of Ameri- 
eau merchantmen. 

Because of the activity and ferocity of these 
Spanish pirates (they murdered and tortured many 
of their prisoners in a shocking fashion), the whole 
arailable strength of tbe American navy was cou- 
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ceatratcd iu Chiban waters iu 1822. Even tiiv big 
aqoare riggers Mac<Mluaian, CongresB, Jobii Adams 
aud Cyaue went (Toisiug thew, the whole force be- 
ing under commaud of Commodore James Biddle. 
Biddle had tuMue correKpoudentM^ with the C^ptaiD- 
Geiieral (Dou I^icholas Maby), that is still interest- 
iug, because the Dod said unmistakably, though 
with much politeuess and diplomatic eircmnlocu- 
tiou, " We have done at least as much to rcstraiu 
our pirat«s as yon have doue to restrain yours." 

Neither by diplomatic correspondence nor by 
actual war was Biddle able to accomplish anything 
of consequence. Thirty pirate vessels, big and lit- 
tle, were captured ; Sve inercbantnieu that had been 
token by the pirates wei-e released ; but so secure 
did they feel iu the support received from the 
Spanish aathorlties that when a gang of them were 
attacked (November 9, 1822), in Cardenas Bay by 
Lieutenant William Howard Allen, commanding the 
schooner Alligator, they made a fight in which 
Allen and four of his men were killed, and several 
others were woonded. In fact, the work of the na^y 
during 1822 servwi only to iucrease the ferocity of the 
pirates, aud Preeideot Mouroe was impelled to send 
& apecial meass^ to Oot^ress, saying that there was 
Bentled a '-pccaUar kind of fort^ . . . ef- 
ft>rlnally to snpprus" them. 

This "peculiar force" when procured, iucluded 
n side-wheel st«.>amer that was purchased in New 
York, i^e was remHord the Sea Gull, and was the 
tx^ lOmmtt to BX actual service in the American 
mity. Iks stoop of war P^awock, the sobooDer 




•k, the store-ship Dwoy, and eight Rinart little 
ttpeake Bay schooDfers, e«ch drawing no more 
I aeven feet of water and carrying three gnus, 
one of which was a " long Tom," were added to the 
Bqaadrou. And then to perfecit the scouring of the 
flhoal-water harbors, five big bargee or rowboats, 
»ach propelled by twenty oars and fit to carry forty 
men, wei-e built to order and sent along. The total 
nnmbt^r of vessels added to the uavy especially to 
mjipress piracy was thns brought up to twenty. 

To command this fleet the Secretary of the Navy 
selected Commodore David Porter ; aud David Glas- 
vlWragut, who had meantime passed hi» exam- 
) for promotion, but woh yet a midahipmaii, 
Ingiied to one of the newly purchased schoon- 
e»-the Greyhouudj commanded by Lieutenant 
CoounaDdaut John Porter. 

In the cour.se of a banquet tendered the officers of 
the fleet by the citizens of Norfolk, where the vea- 
«la were assembled. Commodore Porter declared 
thai the rallying cry of his men should be "Ee- 
■ Allen." The expedition sailed fi-om the 
Jce on February 14, 1S23. Commodore 
^ had the sloop of war Peacock for his tiag- 
dilp; the steamer Sea GoU for use in calm weather, 
lUDe shoal draft schooners for patrolling the coasts 
Mil giving convoy, and the five big barges for 
scouring the shoaler waters, I)e8ides the store-ship 
i>woy. On March 2d, the fleet reached St. Thomas, 
Slid sailed thence to the vicinity of San Juan, Porto 
Biw. 
Off San Juan the fleet hove to aud the schooner 
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Greybonnd, Licuteuatit Commandant Porter (with 
Farragnt a& deck officer), was sent into harbor with 
a letter to Governor Miguel de la Torre askiiig for 
an official list of the privateers that had beeu au- 
thorized to cruise from Porto Bico, and for a set of 
blank papers such as had been filled out for these 
crnisers in order that all lawful privateers ov< 
hauled by the fleet might be tecogaizeA. 

This request was made because, during the prerl-' 
one year (1822), a half dozen privateers had been 
oommissioDed in Porto Bico, and seut cruising, os- 
tensibly for vessels bound to or from a 1,200 mile 
Btrip of the Spanish mainland that had been de- 
clared under blockade but was not actnally block- 
aded even by one ship. These privateers had taken 
every Ataerican vessel that came within their ran^^ 
regardless of the port of departure or destination. 
One of them (the Palmyra, alias Pancheta) had 
fired on the American war schooner Grampus 
(August 15, 1832), had been badly damaged and 
was then sent to Charleston, S. C, for adjudication. 
Because the Palmyra bad a conmiission she was re- 
leased, in spite of the fact that she had robbed 
American vessels on lawful cmlscs. The Spanish 
of Porto Eico, and notably those of San Juan, where 
the Palmyra belonged, took this release as an ad- 
mission that slie had been fully justified in her at- 
tacks on Amoriean commerce, and were eager h> 
avwip> the drubbing she bad received from the 
Gnuupus. 

The opportunity (o obtain such a revenge as they 
d«8tnd oune after Porter aent ttie GreyfaoDDd into 
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iton Jnan on March 4th. The "Naval Affairs" 
vyloinw of the "American State Papers" contain 
the (fomspondence in connection with this affair, 
and it ig there conclusively shown that the Spanish 
authorities deliberately planned to fire on the first 
AmericiLD vessel to follow the Greyhound into port, 
and they did so. The vessel was the little schooner 
Foi, couunaucled by Lieutenant Commandant Wil- 
liHin H. Cocke, who bml been Farragut's fiiend and 
fflnnselor on the John Adams in New York har- 
bor, iate in the year 1814, 

As the Fox reached in toward the fort (March 5), 
file gnns loaded with solid shot and scrap iron were 
fired at her, and Cocke was struck iu the shoulder. 
He Jied ten minutes later. The gunner who fired 
thin shot saw that his aim had been good, and shouted 
exultantly that he had avenged the Palmyra. 

As Porter wrote to Governor Torre, it was "an 
»et of most nnpardtmable cmelty and barbarity," 
dODC "by the hand of a dastard whose aim was the 
iDore sore from a confidence in his own safety and 
tlie defenceless condition of his object," 

A nnmber of effusive letters were written by the 

Oovemor, bat Porter got neither a list of licensed 

I privateei-s nor a set of the papers he had asked for. 

a>rdingly, the American fleet was divided and 

e part was sent to examine the south coasts of San 

lingo, Haiti and Cuba, while the commodore 

aelf with the other part hunted along the north 

This search was made in the most thorough man- 
iter, especially on the Cuban coasta, bat nowhere 
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vas a pirate fonnd. For the Captain-General of 
Ctiba, Don Nicholas Maby, had eeut to all ports 
notice of the approach of the Amei-ican fleet. 

In writing in bis diary about his cruise in the 
Greyhound, Farragut notes that but few of the 
American officers of the fleet bad ever sailed in a 
schooner -rigged vessel. They left the Chesapeake 
in a northeast gale, Lienteiiant John Portej-, com- 
mauding the Greyhoiind, carried sail in a way that 
ran his vessel out of sight of the aqnadron very 
quickly and was but little short of driving her un- 
del' the wavee. As she labored along, Farragnt, 
who was officer of the deck, and had had experience 
in driving the schooner Shark across the Mediter- 
ranean, called Porter's attention to the fact that the 
Greyhound did not "rise to the se»," bnt Porter 
who was sitting well aft replied: ''If she can't 
caiTy the sail, let her drag it^" It was great sport 
for a captain to outsail a sqnadron, as the Grey- 
hound did. But ateighto'clock Porter went below, 
leaving Farragut to handle her as he pleased. She 
was then put nnder a fortsail, " when she scndded 
through the gale like a dnck." 

Before again joining the fle^. the Greyhonnd met 
a British sqnadrou, and a brig carrying twenty 
puns sent lo intor^-ept the American ship, fired a 
pun to bring her to the wind. Portw merely called 
hts crew lo iionriers and kc-pt on. At that the brig 
ftnd luiothtv shot aad Port«r said to the gnuner in 
cnminaiMl of the pivot gun : 

" Flr*\ but don't hit her." 

TW pnnner ubej'mL He did not tut h^* bnt he 
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amt the shot only a few fert almve the heads of the 
ofii«re on the brig's poop dw^k. The Greyhound 
bad litT colore dying and no ABicrican uav»l officer 
•onld take orders from a foreigner after the War of 
1812, Thi8 reply to his second eliot satisfied tlie 
British captain. " None bnt a, Yankee would have 
(loue that," he said. He had now arrived within 
haii, and after asking for the aatiooality of the 
Greyhound, made a proper apology. 

In the meajitime the crews of brig and schooner 
wn- "fnrions." The English captain, hearing 
that Porter was sick, sent a boat with some fruit. 
&s the cockswain of the boat passed it over the 
Greyhound's rail he said : 
"Here is some fi-uit for the shot you sent us." 
To this the Vankec boatswain's mate who re- 
•wved it replied : 
"We are always ready to fight or eat with you." 
And a careful consideration will convince any 
Btatlent of AmericAU history that this boatswain's 
mate expressed a sentiment not unknown among 
American naval men ever since that day. 

After cmisiiig along the (^ban coasts the fleet 
gathered at Key West, where a naval station had 
IJteu established the previous year. A deal of 
■hiftiiig among the crews followed in order to make 
« sJill more thorough search for the pirates. Coui- 
"lander Lawrence Kearney, who had already done 
Mwllent work on the Cuban coast with the brig 
Kiiterpriae, took command of the little Greyhound, 
•od with the Beagle, commanded by LieuteBitnt 
J- C. Newton, explored the southern shores of Cuba. 
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The numerouB islaiida there were carefully saarcfaed 
but no pirates were found until Cape Craz was 
peached— July 21, 1823. 

At this point Kearney and Newton went aehore 
partly to look for signs of pirates and partly in 
search of game. A man eroased their path, aud 
one of the sailors was going to shoot him, but was 
stopped by Kearney. The sailor said he knew " by 
hia rig" that the fellow was a pirate, and the party 
therefore returned to the boat. When they pre- 
pared to pull off to the schooners the mllians 
opened fire with muskets from the brush. The 
sailors returned the fire, aiming at the smoke (forms 
could not t>e seen in the bushes), but no one was 
hurt on either side. 

In order to exterminate this gang a lauding party 
under command of Acting- Lieutenant Farragut was 
ordered ashore at throe o'clock next morning. The 
party numbered seventwn, including two actiug- 
lieutenauls. The Greyhound was to warp in close 
to the beach in order to cover them, and onc« 
landed they were to keep back in the brush, out of 
sight of the vessels, and march toward the higher 
land near the point of the cape. 

On landing, Farragut found himself on a long 
narrow island. To make headway on their course 
it was necessary for the men to hew a path through 
the brush with their cutlasses. After a time they 
arrived at the end of the island and saw that an 
unfordable strait lay between them and the roeky 
cape. They were therefore obliged to show them- 
selveB ou the beach. When they appeared the 
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crew of the Greyhonud were about to fire on them, 
for ftey were covered with mnd and looked like 
tativts, rather than sailors in uniforms. But 
Eraraey ^aw Farragut's epaulette in time, and then 
sent boats to feiTy the party across the channel. 

Tie crews of these boats, oo seeing the party so 
follj covered with mud, dropped discipline for the 
wmeiit, to laugh heartily at their ridieulous ap- 
{XArance. It is pleasaut to oote that Farragut en- 
jojed the scene as much as any one, 

&ptain Kearney, after transporting Farragut's 
party to the mainland, pulled boldly aloog^ore 
Dfltil close under the bluffs of the cape when the 
piial«8 opened fire on him with a four pofinder and 
» great a number of muskets that he was obliged 
to retreat Then, after ordering Farragiit to work 
ihrongh the brush to the rear of the pirate strong- 
loldi Kearney returned to the Greyhound and with 
weepB drove her and the Beagle within range when 
lie opened fire with the great guns. 

Is the meantime the task assigned to Farragnt 
TOs proving to be one of the most laborious of his 
life. The bashes were thickly covered with thorns 
and veil intermingled with cacti. The ground was 
fevered with sharp rocks and bite of iron ore that 
ml the shoes from the feet of the men with most 
paiafiil rapidity, and every inch of the way had to 
be opened by stroke of cutlass. Worse yet the sun 
lad dimbed well up, and the heat of the motionless 
wr had become intense. One officer was overcome 

■ ud tinted, while several of the sailors were greatly 

■ ohaosted. 
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Wheu half a uiiltf from the beacli a tremendotii<| 
chatter wa» hi^ard ia the Uiicket behiDd the toil-' 
ing party, and after listening a momeul, Farra- 
gat became convinced that a large number of 
piratee were coming to attack him. He therefore 
made a most stirring speech to his eommaud, 
aiid then chai^ied the enemy, only to lind that it 
van a great host of land crabs migrating throngh 
the brush. 

A littlt' later they beard the schooners firing on 
the pirate stronghold, and with renewed energy 
worked on only to find, npon rea<^hiitg the more 
open coantry near the cape, that the enemy were 
already in Bight. They chased the retreating pimtee 
as well as they conJd. "Now and then a fellow 
wotild be seen in full ran, and apparently fall 
down and disappear from view'' — crawling through 
the brush. Only two were taken, and they were 
"old and decrepit beings." Farragnt captured a 
big black monkey that bit him throngh the arm, 
"but had to surrender at discretion." 

The pirate hannt consisted of one large, well- 
thatched house and three smaller ones that were 
well concealed from view — stmctnres made of {mles 
and covered with palm leaves. Near by were "nn- 
merons deep and intricate caved," as Kearney says 
in his report. The settlement was defended by a 
"4-pounder, two swivels moonted on the heights" 
and numerous mnskets and blnndcrbusses. In the 
caves were found considerable plunder inelndiug 
goods with E^lish labels on them ''bnt of no 
tralae." One woman and several ohildran mre 
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among the ouUawH. The housfs wcrp l>uriie<i and 
tin; guDS were varrJEMl away. 

The parly also destroyed a quantity' of lishing 
lai'kle aad all tlie boats bat odu, which was given 
to the "old aud deci'epit" prisoners, who were 
allowed to go, even though they had light«d eignal 
fins to snnoiince the approach of the AiuiTJeans, 

Ob returning to Key West for provi«ioDS, Far- 
ragnt was transferred to the steamer — the Sea Gull 
—of which he was made the execntive officer. 
fonimodore Porter was uslug her as his Sagship, 
while searching the Cuban coast, and was willing 
to give Farragnt au opportunity to learn how to 
bsndle what was then a wondrous innovation — a 
Seam war veesel. 

Bat a great and fearsome peril waa now hanging 
ovtr the fleet- When the Sea Gnll retnrned to 
KfyWest with Farragut, he fonnd the yeUow fever 
raging there. Of twenty-five oflScers who had boon 
iiHscked at this time, twenty-three die*!, and Far- 
ragut says that the enlisted men had aoflered in 
the same proportion. During 1823 and 1824, taken 
toi^elher, a half of the officers and men employed 
in Ihe fleet were stricken with the disease, and one- 
fourth of the entii-e force died of it. 

Though he might have obtained a transfer to 
soother station at any time, Farragut faced the 
yellow fever on the West India coasts for two years 
Md a half; for there, and nowhere else in the 
wurld, he had a chaniie to smell burning gunpowder 
—to see active service. It is interesting, now, to 
rstall ttie fact that the men who were cruising 
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nearest the beach suffered most Crom the fe 
The surgeons supposed that thja was due to 
influence of the ^' night air," bat Farragut noted 
that "uight air" was not iojnrious in all cases. 
He says : 

" On board the Greyhoand we alJ slept on deck. 
For myaelf I never owned a bed during my two 
years and a half in the West Indies, but lay down to 
rest wherever I found the most comfortable berth." 

Yet Farragut escaped the dread disease nntil 
he was ordered north near the end of the pirate 
war. Among the twenty-five officers stricken with 
the fever, when it first came to the fleet, was the 
commodore himself. He was one of the two that 
recovered, although he was so much debilitated 
that he went north in the Sea Gait, taking Farra- 
gut with him. But the latter soon returned to the 
West Indies and w;w sent on a cmise that was ex- 
tended to St Kitts ami St. Bartholomew. 

On reaching the FloritLi Keys after this cri 
Farragut found a schooner, loaded with brick, 
bound for the Mississippi, and obtained leave of 
absence for one month to visit his relatives in 
Zxxiisiana. This schooner, as the diary notes, 
carried the first cai^o of brick used in building 
Fort Jackson which was designed, as no one could 
foresee, for the defense of New Orleans against 
Farragut and his men nearly forty years later. 
Commodore Daniel T. Patterson was in command 
at New Orleans when Farragut arrived there, and 
a letter written by him on May 20, 1824, oontaim 
tliis aeutenoe : 
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"We have been gratiti^ by the visit of young 
V Am^t, orwbom we have formed a high opinion." 
The young man returned to the fleet just in time 
lo olnaiu an independent command. The captain 
of Ihe Ferret was going north, and Commodore 
Porter bad established the rule that tJie passed 
aidghipmeD should be chosen for command in the 
order of the dates of their warrants. Farragut's 
nrrant had an earlier date than any other mid- 
ahipman within reach, but Porter for a time besi- 
latfd lest be be accused of partiality in giving hla 
nri tie schooner. Like many a young man afloat 
aioce his day, Farragut fonnd that an influential 
iaihn, even though an adopted one, might be an 
impediment to bis advancement. However, Fleet 
Oiptain W. B, Finch interceded and Farragut got 
tbft Bchooner — "another important event in my 
life,'" he writes. It was hie first naval ship. He 
*M then Iwenty-tbree years old. 

Going to sea within a few hours, Farragut entered 
HjKto the search for pirates with the eagerness of a 
yoQth most ambitions to aceompliah something ; but 
lie previous work of the fleet had been so thorough 
tiat they uo longer went afloat, save at night 
md in rowboats when they saw a merchantman 
liwalmed oBFahore, though they were not wholly 
fopprewed until 1825. However, the young cap- 
tain found employment in convoying merchantmen 
"ihrough the Gulf and as high as the Donble- 
1 Headed Shot Keys," and in handling his crank 
K&tle Bchooner in the squalls that frequently swept 
^HoK waters. 




"It required great vigilance, but it was an ad- 
mirable school for a young officer," he wrote after-' 
ward, "and 1 realized it« benetita all my life. X 
have never felt afraid to rnn a »tiip since, generally 
finding it a pleasant excitement" 

During this period we get one glimpse of the 
young midshipman in a personal encounter with 
two men supposed to be pirates, lu arranging for 
convoys, Farragut had frequently to go ashore at 
the ports to consult with the merchants and cap- 
tains. In this way he became well-known person- 
ally to the alongshore people. Accordingly when 
he was sitting on his hotel veranda, in Havana, one 
evening, two men took seats near him, where they 
abused the whole American nation in general, and 
then insulted Parragut personally. It was tolerably 
certain that they were "looking for trouble" ; and* 
whether they were or not, they found it. 

Aa it happened, the two were sitting close to m. 
Btout iron railing that guarded the front edge of 
the veranda. Noting this fact, Farragut left his 
seat, grabbed the two men by the throats, jerked 
them from their chairs, and whirling them around 
backed them over the rail and held them with their 
heads down toward the pavement until they begged 
him to let them go. It was a striking exhibition of 
the young officer's strength and skill as an athlete, 
and of hia courage as well ; for every member of 
the piratical gangs carried a knife. In fact, Farra- 
gut was soon warned that the pirates would waylay 
and murder him, if he were found ashore at 
thereafter. But they apparently had had e 
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of fighting with him, liand to hand, for he came and 
vent as usual, and van uever again molested in any 
way. 

It appears from what he told his sou (Captain 
Loyall Farragut of New York, from whom the 
above story was obtainud), that he learned to know 
some of the pirates by sight. There was one in par- 
ticular, named Domingo, whom he mentions in his 
diary as a man who had "something chivalric" 
about him. In 1823 or 1824, a schooner was built in 
Baltimure, which under the name of Pilot, became 
noted for her speiMi. She was put in the Havana 
trade, where she attracted much attention among 
seafaring people. To secure this schooner for 
piratical uses Domingo gathered a crew, and await- 
ing her approach, went off in a rowboat one night 
and captured her within gunshot of the Morro. In 
addition to a rich cargo, the Pilot carritid a great 
amount of mail for the naval men under Commo- 
dore Porter. Domingo carefully preserved this 
and sent it all to Porter's fleet, " with a message in 
which he said that the Yankees were a gallant set 
of fellows, and he had no wish to keep them out of 
their letters ; hut that he would retain the miuia- 
ture of Lieutenant G.'s wife, in case he should meet 
the original. He thought if she looked like the 
picture he should make love to her." 
^■^ Later, while cruising in the Pilot, Domingo fell 
^^Vin with two of the big barges manned by Uie 
^^M Yankee sailors. These chased him ashore, shot 
^^B bim through the arm, killed oue of hiR men, aud re- 
^H took the schooner. Farragut afterward saw Do- 
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mingo loafing arounil the mole in Havana with his 
arm in a sling waiting for another chance to go 
afloat. 

Farragiit writes in his diaiy that he was ordered 
to Nassau, N. P., on August 23, 1623, but he was 
writing from memory, and the date must be wrong, 
because in a report of the Captain of the Squadron, 
W. B. Pinch (PJucb afterward changed bis name 
to Bolton), dat«d July 20, 1824, an event of this 
trip is described much as Fai-ragnt describes it, 
though the report is dated July 10, 1824.' The re- 
port saysi 

" Acting Lieutenant Farragut, coumianding the 
Ferret, reports that while at Nassau, about the 10th 
iiist., one of bis crew, of the name of James 
Fredenburg, stated himself to be a deserter from 
H. B. Miyesty's ship Pandom ; and that in conse- 
quence he gave him over to Captain Du Maigue, 
commanding H. B. Majesty's ship Kangaroo. The 
grounds on which Lieutenant Farragut acted are 
that no foreigners were wantiKl in onr service, and 
moreover Captain Du Maigue had recently returned 
an American deserter to the Wild Cat." Captain 
Finch was especially careful to add that Farragut 
was "not constrained thereto by any act of the 
British officer," 

Farragut gives more details in his diary. The 
sailor hailed the British ship, announced himself as 
a deserter, and asked to be taken from the Ferret 
As soon as Farragut heard what had been done he 
got up his anchor, sailed outside the harbor, and 
' Stole PftpeiH, Naval AOaiis, VoL II, p. SOL 
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tricing the offendiDg B»ilor ap to the rigging, gave 
him i thorough application of the cat, retarniag 
then to the ancbonige. There he waited two days to 
*i; whether the Britisli oflBwrs would demand him, 
Mag fally determined, meanwhile, that he would 
not sarreBiier the fellow under any cireumstancea. 
But tiie days of insoleut foreign demands had ended 
with the War of 1S12, and having heard that the 
British had promptly given up an American de- 
serter from one of their aliips in Havana, Farraj^ut 
thoBglil to return the coni'tesy. The deaert*^' was 
therefort; sent to the ship he had hailed. 

On leaving Nassau, Farragut sailed under orders 
for Washington, and when within sight of that city 
wan Htricken with the yellow fever. He recovered 
in due time, bnt remained in delicate health for 
several months. Moreover, his eyes troubled him 
through the lingering effects of the annstroke re- 
ceived in Tunis. In consequence the Ferret was 
placed under the command of Lieutenant Charles 
H. Bell, who capsized her off the north coast of 
taba, and lost many of h*;r crew. 
I The fact that anothex took the schooner seems to 
Mve made a deep imprt^ssion on Farragut, for he 
s in connection with the event; 
" I had always to contend with the burden fii'st 
1 me by Commodore Porter's saying that 
'too yonng for promotion.' Although that 
8 made just after the action of the Ei^isex, 
I appeared to get any older in the eyes of 
r government, or my commander, and couse- 
tiy bad to contend, inch by inch, as oppor- 
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tnuities presented, with men of riper age aod ap- 
parently more entitled to the places sought." 

Thia referenue to the competitiou " wilh men of 
riper age" in explained by au examination of the 
old oavaJ registers. Boys who weiv oldt-r, aiid 
who bad had much better schooling than the back- 
woods Farragut, came into the navy j ust before and 
during the War of 1812. Their warrants were of 
later date than his by years, but where he failed to 
pass hifl first examination for promotion, they suc- 
ceeded. No less tiian ninety-eight midsliipmen who 
entered the navy after Farragut, received the lieu- 
tenant's commission ahead of him. Moreover, in the 
register where his name appears for tJie first time as 
a lieutenant, twenty-one names stand ahead of bis 
with their commissions of the same date, and nearly 
all of the twenty-one entered the navy after him. 

In his experience in battle, and in bis ability to 
handle men and ships, Farragut was undoubtedly 
superior to nearly every one of those promot*d 
over him, as we can easily see now. Few officers 
of the American navy have had such au experi- 
ence in this regard as Farragut. It is a most iu- 
tcrestiug {iu:t for the reason that he was never 
H>mi-ed by his iil-fortuue. He never lost plnck or 
ambition, and he worked all the harder to fit him- 
self to embrace the opportunities to which he ever 
looked forward. 

With the attack of yellow fever Farragnt'a serv- 
ice in the West Indies came to an end, although 
he was nominally attached to the fleet some months 
longer. 
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HowKver one other incideDt of the war Bhdiilii 
he retiW herv, briefly. On the nigbt of Octo- 
ber 2a, 1824, pirates from the little village of 
Fniardi), in the east eiid of Porto Kico, landed at 
St Tlioiuas and I'obbed the eture of two Aiuericau 
ciiiwiis of a laige quantity of goods which wei-o 
carrieil to Foxardo. Lieateuant Charles T. Piatt, 
commHudiug the schooner Beagle, sailed to that 
plan-, landwl and asked the Alualde and other 
ofSciats to help him recover the property. But 
they, being in pai-tuership with the pirates, uot 
only reflated to do so, but imprisoaed the lieutenant 
d otherwise grosaly insulted hiin. On November 
12th, this matter was reported to Commodore Por- 
ter, who went to Fosardo with a competent force 
aod compelled the Alcalde to make a proper 
spology to Lieutenant Piatt 

This act did more to make the Spanish of Porto 
'Siro respect the American navy than anything 
ever done iu that region theretofore. As docu- 
jnents in the case show, every American naval 
officer who landed in the island thereafter was 
treats with marked courtesy and consideration. 
But when the Spanish minister complained at 
"Washington, Porter was ordered home, and was 
tried by a coui't-martial that di«lared his conduct 
"ce.nsurable.'" The blood of Lieutenant William 
B. Cocke, deliberately shot to death at San Juan, 
) forgotten, and Porter, unable to endure such 
b«atinent, resigned his commission, August 18, 
1826 — the second of the heroes of the War of 1812 
t were lost to the navy through the pirate war. 
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When Jaokflon became President he oflfered to 
restore Porter to his place, bat the latter declined 
to retom to an association with officers who could 
censure a man for showing an exceaaiye r^ard for 
the honor of the Nation and the naval ss^ce. 
Afterward Porter was sent to repreBent the United 
States at Constantinople, where he remained until 
his death on March 28, 184a His body was brought 
home and buried in Woodlands Cemetery, West 
Philadelphia. 

Farragut was a witness before the court that 
tried Porter but his testimony was not important^ 
for he was not in any way connected with the 
Foxardo affair. 




CHAPTER Vm 

EODTiyE WORK I-V TIME OF PEACE 

Ajtkb recovering from the fever which he had 
eontractwi in the West Indies, Fairagat went tu 
Norfolt, Va., wbe-re ou September 2, 1824, he was 
toarriHl to Susau Caivliue, the daughter of Jordaa 
u>d FauDy Marohant. Na,\'al officers are known 
the world over as good htisbands, bnt Farragnt was 
especially noted in this respect. His wife lost her 
healtl) and was au invalid who soffered intensely 
nntii Deceratier 20, 1840, when she died. During 
the years of her sickuesa Farragnt was stationed at 
Norfolk, much of the time, and how he eared for 
ber niay be inferred from the remark made by a 
Norfolk lady : 

"When Captain Farragnt dies," she said, "he 
stcrald have a monument reaching to the skies, 
■tude by every wife in the city contributing a stone 
toiL" 

As for his work during the years following the 
pirate war it was on the whole merely the routine 
life of a naval offiw-r in time of peace. Neverthe- 
IcH there were incidents in it worth recalling. 

On Juinar)' 13, 1825, he became a lieutenant in 
Uie navy. His pay was then forty dollars per 
aonth with three rations added. As a midship- 
man, and when married, he had received nineteen 
doUaiB a month, with one ration. 
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When the fVigat« Brandywiue was sent to caurj- 
Lafayette borne (she sailed ttom the Potomac on 
September 13, 1825), Farragut was ordered to her 
as a dock officer. His pride in his profession is 
shown by hiu diary wherein he notes that the 
Brandywine was one of the fastest vessels io the 
world, and was able to keep np with the other 
ships iu the MuditerraDean sqnadroii, which elie 
joined, while spreading from twelve to sixteen sails 
leas tlmn any of them. 

Between 1826 and 1828, being at Norfolk once 
more, he observed that but few of the apprenticfs 
on the station knew so much as their letters. See- 
ing vei'y clearly, what few officers saw tbeu, that the 
etlucation of tlie apprentices would promote their 
effleiency as seamen, he established a school on the 
sloop of war Alert for their instruction, and was so 
aueceesful with it that the secretary of the navy ou 
visiting the yard was moved to compliment him. 
It is a matter that ought to be remembered. If 
Farri^ut were living now we may believe that he 
would favor giving all apprentices of the navy ns 
good an edncation as is given to the midshipmen. 

After that (1828), he made a cruise to the South 
Atlantic station in the old Vandalia, wherein the 
late Rear Admiral Benjamin F. Sands was a mid- 
shipman. Sands in his autobiography recAlbt a 
aqaall that struck the ship off Cai>e Frio, Brazil. 
It was HO severe that even Captain John Gallagher, 
a well-lried officer, "became somewhat excited." 
Bnt Farragnt, who had the deck, "gave his orders 
Uirough the tiiimpot calmly and distinctly ; and 
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with no confusiou the ship in a little while v.ih 
under snug sail." "Yoimg as I was," coatinueB 
SandB, " I wa« struck with admiration, and breathed 
a hope that I would some day make just such an- 
other sailor and officer— as he was my beau-ideal." 

On the South Atlantic station, Farragat was 
present at some of the proceedings in oue of the 
oft-recurring revolutions in the Argentiue, but his 
eyes having failed him he wa£ sent home. Ou 
December 4, 18112, he joined the Natchez as her 
executive oEBcer (first lieutenaut), and ou Janu- 
ary 5th sailed for Charleston, to which port the 
ship had been ordered by President Jackson to 
quell with force, if necessary, the troubles that were 
expet^ted to arise in connection with the " nullifica- 
tion" of the national revenue laws by the state of 
South Carolina. The only work done by the naval 
force wiiB when Farragut with fifty men went ashore 
and helped the citizens extinguish a fire that threat- 
ened to sweep the city. The Natchez was the largest 
ship (700 tons) with which Farragut had been wn- 
Decte<l as executive officer, and she carried a crew 
of 140 men. One of the officers who sailed in her 
wrote afterward : 

" Never was the crew of a man-of-war better dia- 
ciplined, or more contented and happy. The mo- 
ment all hands wej% called, and Farragut took the 
trumpet, every man under him was alive and ej^er 
for duty." 

When at Rio, on one oceasion, he '* box-hauled " 
a ship out of port, although the wind was ahead, 
the passage was narrow, and many good seamen 
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tboagbt "the manoeuvre could not be succesafnllyl 
aceorapliahed. " 

On August 7, 1838, Fari-agut got his first square- 1 
rigged ship, the Erie, a vessel of 509 tons, andl 
carrying 140 men, France was, at that time, atM 
war with Me^ieo, to compel the paymeut of dam- 
ages for injuries done to French citizens during the 
unending revolutionij that prevailed in that coun- 
try, and the Erie was sent down to the Mexican 
coast to look after the rights of American citizens, 
and presumably to see that the provisions of the 
Monroe Doctrine were not impaired. 

There is a significant enti-y in the diary of the 
young captain, during hiB stay on the Mexican 
coast. Having leisure at one time, he says, " I oc- 
cupied myself in sounding around the reefs and 
islands of Sacriflcios." Farragut had been in these 
waters in 1822 as a midshipman in the »loop of war 
John Adams, and he was now continuing the work 
of studying the coast that he had begun in his first 
cmJBe thither. 

But a much better opportunity for increasing his 
knowledge was found in connection with the French 
fleet, under Admiral Baudin. For Baudin being 
onable to secure the satisfaction demanded of 
Mexico determined to captore the huge fort of San 
Juan de Ulloa, guarding the harbor of Vera Cruz. 
The French fleet included two steamers brought out 
for use as tuga. On November 27, 1838, these tugs 
placed the frigates, sloops and bomb vessels where 
their fire would be most effecHve, and at 2:30 
o'clock the acUou began. The firing was continued 
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dnriug the daylight hout-s uulil iiiue o'clock the 
Bcxt moraiiig, when the fori capitulated. Aboat 
200 shot a miuutu were hurled into the works dor- 
iag that time. 

Fanagut had already carefully noted the arma- 
ment of the ships and uuw he had an opportunity 
to Bee the effect of the shot. As early as 1825, guns 
to fire shells horizoutally — as distinguished from 
the high-thrown shellfire of mortars — had been lu- 
trodnced into the French navy, and the frigates in 
this fleet each had either two or four SO-ponnders 
for throwing shells. No other navy then mounted 
Boch guns, the best in the American navy being 
a long 32-i)onnder liriug a round six inch solid 
shot with a charge of five or six pounds of powder. 

His examination of the French ships led Farra- 
gnt to declare in a lettw to Commodore Barron, 
that "the English and ourselves may affect to de- 
spise the French by sea, but depend upon it, air, 
they are in science far ahead of us both. Of all 
this I know you have seen much in theory, but I 
have seen it tested in practice." 

The attiick on this fort was the first practical 
trial of the viilue of guns for firing shells instead 
of the solid shot that had been used theretofore, 
and it was also the first comparative test with 
mortar fire. Fully alive to the occasion, Farragut 
noted that " the French threw almost entirely shell- 
shot, which entered the wall twelve or eighteen 
inches and then exploded, tearing out great masses 
of stone, and iu some instances rending the wall 
from base to top. The damage done by these [hori- 
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zon tally -fii-ed] sbell-abot was iocxjiiceivably greater 
timo that by tLe shell from the bomb vessels. I am 
siitistied that they might haie bombarded with 
bomb vessels for a mouth without success, while the 
frigates would in four hours more, with their shell- 
shot, have reduced the fort to a heap of ruins." 

lu moderu days a Bureau of the Navy Depart- 
meut has beeu established to collect just such iu- 
formatiou about foreign ships and their work as 
was then gathered by Farragut, and sent to Com- 
modore Barron. Moreover the peculiarities of 
every officer are now recorded in the Navy Depart- 
ment so that wtieu one like Farragnt shows a special 
interest in gleaning information, and a special 
aptitude for such work, the facts about bis abilities 
are alt written down to his credit, in order that bis 
services may be obtained in case of need. 

Bnt in those days no records were kept, either of 
the officers of the American navy or of the progress 
made by foreign navies. Tbe success of the navy 
in the War of 1812 had been in oue way injurious 
to it. Splendid victories had been gained with 
such inadequate preparation that the American 
people eamc to think their "valor" was sufficient 
for every emergency. Indeed as late as in 1884 a 
famous New York orator said, in a public address, 
in that city, that if a foreign war squadron should 
attempt to blockade New York the population 
would rise up en ftiasae, board the great fleet of 
barbor steamers, rush down to tlie bar and mob tbe 
enemy off the face of the ocean. And yet every 
Enropeoo power had ironclada a-plenty in 1884, 
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and il was Uie well-equipped battleehip that the 
orator (bought to uiub witli woodoa river steamers 
ADd ferry baaUi. Suld Farragut lu his letter to 



"If we who wander about the world do not keep 
those at home informed of the daily improvements 
in other navies, how can we hope to improve, par- 
ticularly when we see men impressed with the idea 
thai, Iwtause they once gained a victory, they can 
do it again I So they may, but I caa tell them that 
it most be with the means of 1838, not those of 
1812." 

In the meantime Farragnt was relieved of the 
TOmmand of the Erie by an officer of superior rank, 
and he returned to his home in Norfolk. There- 
ttfler he was uol afloat again until February, 1811, 
when be was ordered to the battleship Delaware aa 
eiOTtive officer. The activity of "the little luff," 
as he was then called, is well shown by the fa«t that 
Itt dnised improved machinery for hoisting ammu- 
uilioii from the magazine to the various gnu decks, 
and then drilled the crew until they could fire three 
simai broadsides in four minutes — a speed that was 
aslouiiding to the gunners of that day. 

iVragat was promoted to the rank of commander 
in September 8, 1841, In the following two years 
^ *as attached to the South Atlantic station, from 
'bich he returned to Norfolk once more in eom- 
■"anil of the sloop of war Decatur, He arrived 
Uiere on Febniary 18, 181.3. On December 26th, 
'lie same year, he was married to Virginia, the 
Jineliter of Mr. William Loyall, of Norfolk. He 
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rciiiaiued in that city, being employed on the Pena- 
»y)vania (ship-of-the-liuej, or at tlie navy yard, 
uutil tJje outbreak of the war with Mexico. Uur- 
iug this period of couipai-ativc ease, Farrugnt wrote 
much of the material that has been incorporated in 
hie published diai-y, using the log books of his 
various iTnises when he had tliem, and writing 
from memory of periods for which they had tieeii 
lost. 

When war with Mexico was at hand, Farragut 
made evei-y possible effort to obtain command on 
the Mexican coast. In a letter to the Secretary of 
the Navy, Hon. J. Y. Mason, dated November 3, 
1846, he wrote saying that although two letters 
previously forwarded had accomplished nothing, 
" I now take the liberty of addressing you, sir, in 
much the same language, with the sincere hope, 
that, should anything like an attack on the Castle 
of San Juan dc Ulloa be contemplated, at some 
future day, I may be allowed to participate in the 
glorious aehievement, for such I believe it will be 
whenever it is undertaken. 

"I served in the Gulf in 1822, '23, and '24, under 
Commodore Porter, and in 1838, '39 under Commo- 
dore Dallas. I was present in command of the 
sloop of war Erie when the castle was taken by the 
French in 1838, and was in the castle a few minutes 
after its surrender, and I therefore know how vul- 
nerable it is to ships. I was intimate with the 
French oflBcers, and saw daily all their preparations 
and plans of attack ; all of which might be servicea- 
ble. I am proud to say I learned a good deal. • 
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The Freuch were prepared to attack by escalade. 
Tbi»i I also considered feasible, and at, perhaps, 
mach lesH risk than by bombardment ; but it would 
have been executed under cover of night. My in- 
timate knowledge of the localities and these ar- 
nugements induces me to hope that 1 may have a 
posilioD nnder whoever has the good fortune to 
conunand the squadron." 

In his diary Farragut tells of the outcome of bis 
efforts : " I finally obtained command of the sloop 
of war Saratoga, after much difficulty. Ihiid urged 
my claims on the ground that I had taken great 
puDB to inform myself as to the local advantages 
ofattackiog the place, measured the depth of water 
all aroQud the fort, and marked the penetration of 
fwy ih^l from Ote French ghip» ; and that in so 
doing I had not at the time looked forward to a 
^ar with Mexico, but I had made it a rule of my 
life to note these things with a view to the possible 
fnlnre. I had labored much in this way, and it 
*M liifl first opportunity I had ever had of reaping 
a reward. I urged that I conid take the Castle of 
8»!i Juan with the Pennsylvania and two sloops of 
far like the Saratoga, for which declaration I came 
near being ruled out as a monomaniac. I was will- 
% tn take the inferior position of executive officer 
oil board the Pennsylvania that I might have the 
''nty (if organizing her crew for the fight ; but it 
*a<t not permitted, and I did not obtain command 
of the Saratoga until February, 1847." 

Once in command of this sliip, Farragut made 
sui-l haste as has been rarely seen on a naval vea- 
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M-i, To gaUitx his oomplemeDt of men be took 
nL-n-aoU, boatmen — aoy one that could baol on 
a rupt; — and two days after receiving Lis orders, he 
(uulod with a crew that was ten per cent, short of 
the nectsaary number. He had just one man that 
was rated an an able seaman. But he drilled the 
crew evei7 day on his way down, aud when he en- 
gaged iu target practice off Uie Bahama Banks, 
"they made pretty good practice," and he had 
thuu "in foir trim" when they reached Vera 
Cruz. 

Iu the meantime the fort had surrendered to Gen- 
eral Scott. The navy did not eujoy the hoiior of 
taklug it aud why it did not do so Farragut thus 
exptaiuB : 

" TJnfortnnatcly the officers then in the Gulf, who 
did uot understand the condition of the furtifica- 
tious or know the people, were not wiillug to at- 
tack, becuuHo au English officer bad said that the 
castle 'could siuk all the ships iu the world.' It is 
now knowu, and sadly fiilt, that they were imposed 
upon. The uavy woidd staud on a differeut footiug 
to-day if our ships had made the attack. It waa aJ] 
we could do, and it ahould have been done at all 
hiutirds. Commodore Conner thought differently, 
however, aud tlie old ofBwrs at home backed bisopin- 
lon i but they all paid the jieualty — not one o/ them. 
wiU ever wear an ndniimTa Jtagy which they might 
have dono, If that castle had been taken by the 
uavy." 

The siyuiflcjuicc of these words is observable 
y/hvu oue rvuembcrs that it was the gallant feats of 
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Ih* navy Ui the Civil War which induced Congrees 
to create Ibe nuik of aUtuii-ai, and Farra^^l wau the 
leader iii this work. But "of all Lbv yervieu 1 had 
seen mix vuturiog the navy," he writes, "the 
croise during the war with Mexico wa^ the most 
iiiortif)i])g. I have iilUu to look back to with satia- 
fiutioo or pleaeore at that tiuie, except the c 
sdoosoesa of having done my duty. I bad the ill- 
wii] of my commodore [M. C. Perry]. I was not 
ptmitled to participate in any of the expeditious 
cr more honorable dnties, but was placed undei* a 
reef of rocks off Tuxpan, to blockade that port 
When I could bear the imposition no longer, I re- 
ported the facts to the Navy Department, and aeked 
to be relieved from uudei' his command, or from 
conunaud of his ship." 

Farragat was accordingly ordered home, where 
lie learned that his letters "were considered im- 
proper by the Secretary of the Navy," In the mean- 
time he had passed through auother attack of yel- 
ls* fever that well-nigh ended his life. 

On retnrniog from the Mexican War (he reached 
Kcw York on February 19, 1848), Farragut was 
"lade second in command at the Norfolk Navy 
Tvd, a position showiBg that the Department 
"itill had confidence in his ability. His first 
"U!k of importance was an assignment in 
October, 1850, in company with four o3icei-s 
it loeer rank, to write a book of ordnance 
"fnitttions. The value of this work, which occn- 
I'ied him for a year aud a half, was never fully 
'Wopiz«d because the ordnance of the navy was 
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Boon to be revolntiouized by the inventive i 
of Lieatenaut Jobu A. Dablgren. The old 
32-poiuider8 vere to be thrown aside and 9-incfa, 
lO-inch and llinch 8mootht>ores of improved de- 
sign were to be siibatituted. Ftu-ragnfs work in- 
volved a thorongh slady of th« gunnery systems of 
the world, and that was something to bis taste. 
While engaged in it he ri^nlarly attended the lec- 
tures at the Smithsonian Institution, a fact worthy 
of tnentioD as showing his habit of acquiring 
knowledge. 

It was now, after forty years of unwearied toil for 
self- improvement, that Fan-agiit came to be recog- 
nized at the Department as an officer of Hpecial at- 
tainments, and when he was done with the orti- 
uance regulations, he was sent to Norfolk and 
ordered to give a series of lectures on gunnery to 
his fellow officers on the station. In 1852 it was 
determined to test the endurance of all the various 
kinds of guns in the navy and Farragnt was chosen 
to fire one or two of each class until they were finally 
worn out and bnrsted. He says that by the resall 
obtained " many preconceived opinions of the 
ice were entirely overturned." 

But when on April 12, 1854, Fari-agiit asked the 
Department to send him to the Crimea that he might 
render a report on the advancement that had been 
made by the British and French in naval aflairs, 
"no action was taken" in the matter. Although 
armored batteries were used in the Crimean War^ 
and novelties in guns such as a cannon with a grapejj 
vine shaped bore, were to be seen, the Navy 
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partment tbonght it not worth while to possess a 
knowledge of the improvemeuts then made aod 
Dmking in Europe. The fact that oar snccess on the 
WW daring the War of 1812 was due to superior 
guiig, as wtdl 3& to valoroas and well-traineU inea, 
M tweu foi^otteu. 

Hovever, Fai-ragat was sent on a mission that 
ws considered important. The goverunient had 
dtdded to establish a navy yard near the growing 
portof Sau Francisco, California. A site bad been 
Selected on Mare Island, thirty miles up the bay 
from the yoang city, and Farragut was ordered in 
Aignst, 1854, to create the yard. He was foar 
Jtars on the station, and while there, ho was pro- 
ffluted t4j the rank of captain on September 14, 1855. 
At the Mare Island Kavy Yard it has been said 
that " he reserved the ornamental work until erery- 
Uiiag of importance had been accomplished." 
And it is not a little pleasing to read that "the 
poorest laborer could approach him with any com- 
plaint or grievance, without awe or inferiority of 
manhood, and feel that he would receive equal and 
exact justice without respect to person. He in- 
' spired and preserved the confidence, respect, and 
^LoBteemof all his subordinates." 
H^ It was while Farragnt was in command at Mare 
H^hlaiid that the celebrated Vigilance Committee of 
' 1856 was foi-med in San Francisco. The blacklegs 
of Ibe city obtained control of all official machinery 

[ and created a reign of terror irom which there 

led no escape but by lynch law methods. It 
a trying lime for Farragut because the Yigi- 
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lauce Comniitttv on thi? oue baud, and the city and 
state officials calling themselvefl the Law and Or- 
der Party, on the other, steadily besought him to 
interfere by lauding an armed force. To add to his 
difficalties a sloop of war, the John Adajns, of the 
Pacific »qnadron, came into port, and the city 
officials begged ber captain, Commander E. B. 
Boutwell, to fire on the town in order to compel 
the Vigilance Committee to release one of tlieir 
prisoners, tbe notorious Judge Terry. Thereupon 
Commander Boutwell wrote a letter threatening to 
" use all the power " at his command to save Teny 
&om the committee. 

Farragut was then obliged to interfere so far as to 
require Boutwell not to take sides with either party 
ashore. It is very pbtiu that Farragut appreciated 
the evils which had goaded the citizens to form the 
Vigilance Committee. He would have sanctioned 
any effortfl short of anarchy for ousting the black- 
l^is who were supported by the so-called Law and 
Order Party. But he was very far from connte- 
nancing lyueh law, or what may be called the 
American cross-lots route to a supposed natural 
justice. His course had the approval of the Depart- 
ment. 

On bis return to the east, Farragnt vas given 
command of the Brooklyn, one of a new squad- 
ron of steam frigates that had been built because it 
was thought that trouble with England impendcil. 
At any rate, the Secretary of the Navy said to 
Commander John A. Dahlgren, on the eveuing of 
February 7, 1856, that such a war would break out 
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"in a twelvemoDth," and Dahlgren's plans for 
armiDg the new ships were adopted for tliat reason. 
The broadside guns of the Brooklyn were 9-incli 
Dahlgren smoothbores, then the most efficient 
broad^de guus in the world. 

FarragQt took the new steamer on her trial trip, 
and allerward in 1859 on a cruise through the 
West Indies and along the coast of Mexico, which 
coimlry at the time was in a rather worse state of 
ftnarrhy than nsual. 

It was fortunate for Farragut that he obtained 
His command. He had been trained to the hand- 
ling of a sailing ship, and hud shown himself able 
to take a sloop of war out of tlie harbor of Bio de 
Janebo agaiust both wind and tida But hia pro- 
ftffiioa had "materially changed since the advent 
of Bleam," as he said at the time. There were 
many officers in the navy who had a strong pre- 
jadice against steam ships of war, but Farragnt 
"M not one of them. On the contrary, he fonnd as 
much pleasure in handling the Brooklyn "as ever 
a boy did in any feat of skill." And lie showed 
his unvarying interest in the work of the ship by 
constantly drilling the crew^particalarly by target 
practice, and boat expeditions. 

Farragut did not know it, but on this crnise he 
bimself was in training ; he was receiving the final 
school ing that was to fit him for the great work 
tbst lay bnt a short distance away. 
In her cruise on the Mexican coast the Brooklyn 
acting most of the time as a transport for the 
of Bobert M. McLane, United States Minister 
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to Mexico. Oar goTemment had recognized Benito 
Juarez, a liberal, as Uie legitimate execntire at the 
time that Mexico City was in the hands of the oon- 
eervativeB. McLane traveled up and down the 
coast, visiting the American consuls wherever he 
could find them, and looking after the interests of 
Americau citizens resident in the country. But 
during these visits he was also lending his influence 
to the Juarez party. The size and power of the 
Brooklyu undoubtedly strengthened the inflnenoe 
he constantly exert^-d, and it is uot too much to 
Boppose that Farragut, with his perfect comnitLnd 
of the langnage, aud superior knowledge of tbe J 
Oharaeter of the Spanish -American people, wH 
able to give the minister great assistance. 

Eveutually the miuislers of England, France, 
Gerniauy and Spain uuited with Minister McLane 
in recognizing the Juarez goverumeut. The spe- 
cial work of the Brooklyn then came to an end,j 
and McLaue was taken to the Mississippi i 
landed at a plautation below New Orleans, 
happened Farragnt's older brother, Lieutenant ' 
William Farragut, whose state of health had for 
years preveuted active service, was at the point of 
death iu New Orleans, when the Brooklyn entered | 
the river. Farragut though unaware that hia 
brother was iu a critical condition hastened to tlief 
city, but arrived too late to hud him alive. 

The cruise of the Brooklyn came to an end iikM 
1860. The government was then, as now (1906), I 
interested in plans for an interoceauic canal, aud ■ 
naval expeditiou was sent ont iu tltis ship to sotwl 
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• Chiriqui route. The expedition, however, 

;r the command of Cnptain Frederick Engle, 

B lower on the list than Farragut, and thoa 

* tbe latter was obliged to take orders from a juaior 

officer. 

Farragnt put the ship in trim for the expedition, 
ami sailed with it from Hampton Boads on August 
t^ 1800 ; but he had in the meantime made a pro- 
ttft lo the Secretary of the Navy, who, on perceiv- 
ing the abnormal condition of affairs, relieved him 
from the embarrassing situation by ordering him 
back \a Norfolk. 






CHAPTER IX 



FABSAOUT AMD BECBS8I0N 



It was in October, I860, that Famigiit r^nmed 
to Norfolk after bis crulBe to the Isthmus of Panama, 
aud withiu a moalJi (November tith) Abraham Lin- 
coln was elected President of the United StatCB. 
Soatb Carolina seceded from the Union at 12:45 
o'clock on December 20tb ; Mississippi followed on 
January 9tli ; Florida on tlie 10th ; Alabama on the 
1 Itb ; Georgia on the 19th ; Lonisiaua on the 26Ch, 
aud Texaa on Febmary 1st 

The origiu of the ee<i«8sion movement cannot be 
considered in the biography of a naval officer who 
had no part in it. But one may recall that it was 
the most appalling period in the history of the 
American people ; and that no man in the Nation 
maintained his poise and self-poasesaion better than 
did David G. Parragnt. He was bom in Tennessee. 
His home, oo far as a naval officer could have a 
home, liw.t liewi in Sorfolk, Va., for nearly forty 
jt^uT*. His (Henddiipe and affections were formed 
south of SIitfMin and Dixon's line, and so far aa 
he hatl pn^udiwe, they were those of a Sonthern 
man. 

Rut hi> had l<«t[au to wear the nniform of the Na- 
tion's navy Ivfiwe he was ten yeais old. At thir- 
Inw bt> hwl borne an honorable part in one of tJie 
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most important battles ever fought for the honor of 
the flag and the onity of the Nation. For if the 
navy bad not done sach triumphant vork in the 
War of 1812, New England might have left the other 
statfs. One may well remember here the blue- light 
traitors of 1812, for while they strove to divide the 
Kation. they did but arouse the indignation and 
strcDgthen the patriotism of every man who fought 
under the stars and stripes. Farragut learned on 
the bloody decks of the Essex to revere the flag as 
the emblem of a Nation, not of a conglomeiatc of 
petty communities. For no one need doubt that 
though but a boy, he knew about the seceesion 
movement in New England, and shared the patri- 
otic indignation expi-essed against the men of the 
Bssex Junto and the Hartford Convention. 

Then, too, he was of the naval force sent by " Old 
Hickory" Jaokson to quell the South Carolina nul- 
lification movement. It was a small matter in his 
experience but it was an incident tliat must have 
Btrengthencd the national sentiment of every naval 
man engaged in it^ 

It is apparent from his diary that Farra^t was 
fiuniliar with the arguments for and against the 
division of the Union, as they were used in the 
period before the Civil War, and that he fully un- 
derstood the principles on which the Union had 
maintained. Thus, inhiBcorrespondene<^>with 
ider N. B. Boutwell, who, during the San 
loisco Vigilance Committee troubles, threat*'ned 
the guns of the John Adams on the city. Far- 
it not only pointed out the attitude that the 
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NatJooal government had always matntaiuod toward 
lodividuat 6tat«B, in cases of domestic troubli-is but 
he quoted Kent and Story in the matter. 

When South Carolina seceded, Farragnt had al- 
ready determined that he would remaiu &ithl\il to 
the Hag under which his life had been passed. As 
Mahan says, " Those appeals to affection, to iuttfiest 
or to prejudice under which so many succumbed," 
could uever move him li'om his position. 

But the real test of his devotion to the Nation did 
not come when South Carolina seceded. Virginia 
did not follow the cotton statuj immediately. Ef- 
forts were made by the Virginia legislature to pre- 
serve peace, though on a basis where it was impos- 
sible ; and when on February 16th, a state conven- 
tion, urged by the more radical element, assejnbled 
at Bicbmond to consider the proposition to join 
the states that had already organized a coufed«^- 
tioo, a vote showed (April 4th), that eighty-nine del- 
gates were against secession while forty-five favored 
it. The Uuiou men came chiefiy from the sectiOD that 
was afterward organized as West Virginia, the least 
intlnential section of the state ; but some were from 
Norfolk, as Farragnt said in a speech after the war, 
which will be mentioned farther on. 

In spite of the majority that favored the Union 
ou the first vote, the hope of keeping Vii-giuia out 
of the aeeession movement rapidly faded. Lincoln's 
official assertion that he would "hold, occupy and 
possess property and places belonging to the gov- 
ernment," and "to the best of my ability repel 
force by force," turned some of the Union dele- 




Hie excitement following the attack on Fort 
ralienaled more. Then, according to the 
i of the membere of the convention 
(Annaal Cyclopedia, 1861), ten members were in- 
timidated by threats of personal violence into re- 
maining away from the hall when the next vote was 
t^en, and thoa the ordinance of secesaion waa 
passed (April 17th), eighty-five to fifty-five. 

Whether thia particular statement is true or not, 

Farragnt believed it. He said, and the facts seem 

to jastify him, that the state wa« "dragooned" 

from the Union. How the ardent secessionists tried 

lo dragoon him from the Nation's navy can be told 

oQly in part because the facts were never fully 

recorded. In lien of a clnb the naval officers in 

Sorfolk and their friends were in the habit of meet- ; 

fog at a cer^in store to discnss the news, and it was I 

there that the question of allt^iance was ai^ed out. 

The seoeesionists appealed to Farragnt'a love for his 

friends, to hla pride in the state where he had made 

his home, to such prejudicee as he held against the 

"fanatics" of the North, and finally to his ambition 1 

by oSering him any place in the Confederate servioe J 

that be might name. 

OiscasBioD came to an end when it v 
at Norfolk (April IStb), that the sect^ion ordi- 
nance had been passed at Richmond. It is a pity 
that the talk of the naval officers at the meeting- 
place on that day was not fully reported, for it was 
them Farragut asserted that the state had been 
"dragooned" from the TJoion. It is certain, too, 
that the bearing of the secessiouista soon became 
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mcuaciiig, for by one report Farragut. thcu said to 
them : 

"GentlemeD, I would see every man of yi 
damood before I would raise my arm against t 
flag." 

Whatever he said, the others quickly told hial 
' that a man holding his sentiments "could not linf 
in Norfolk," and to this he replied : 

" Well, then, I eau live somewhere else." 

Farragut's own account of the event was given id 
a brief address at Norfolk, after the fall of Eid 
moud, where at a public gathering he met some ol 
friends and many naval officers. He then said : 

"I wish that I had the language to express my' 
self as I have heard others very near four years ago, 
in this place, when we had our best speakexs stand- 
ing forth for the Union, and striving with all their 
rhetoric to peiwiade the people to desist from their 
tinholy resolution, and cast their votes for the 
Union. This meeting recalls to me the most mo- 
mentous events of my life, when I listened in this 
place till the small hours of the morning and re- 
turned home with the feeling that Virginia was safe 
and firm in her place in the Union. Onr Union 
members of the convention were electoi by an over- 
whelming m^ority, and sent to Eichmoud, and we 
believed that everything was right. Judge, then, 
my friends, of our astonishment in finding a few 
days later, that the State had been vot«d out by a 
miserable minority for the want of fli'mneas and 
resolution on the pait of those whom we trusted to 
represent us there, and that Virginia had been 
dragooned out of the Union. 

"What was the reason for this actt The 
dent's call for 75,000 ment Why, our 
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tavy yards, money io the uiiiit at New Orleaus, hiid 
been seized, Sninter bombarded. Was it, then, re- 
narbtble that the OoverDment of the Uaited States 
shonJil call for troops to suBtaiu itseltf Would 
JiickBOQ have sabniitted to tJiisT No ; for I recall 
ttitt I myself had the houor to be seut to South 
OaruUua to support his mandate, that the Union 
Blast and should be preserved. 

"I was told by a brothei- officer that the Btat« 
bd seceded, and tiiat I must either resign, and 
Inra traitor to the government which had supimrted 
me from my ehildliood, or I must leave this place. 
Tbanlt God ! I wafl not long lu makiug my deci- 
sion. I have spent my life in revolutionary coun- 
tries and I know the horrors of civil war, and I 
tuld the people what 1 had seen, and what they 
ffoold experience. They laughed at me, and called 
me 'granny' and 'croaker.' And I said, 'lean- 
not live here, and will seek some other place where 
I can live ; and on two hours' notice I ' I sappose 
tiey Bald I left my country for my country's good 
-aDd thank G!od I did ! 

"I went from here with the few valuables I could 
eollect. I waa unwiUing to believe that this diffl- 
eolty would not have been settled ; but it was all in 
nin. And as every man must do in a revolution, 
ae he pats Ms foot down, so it marks his life. It 
baa pleased Ood to protect me thus far, and make 
UK SDiaewbat instmmental in dealing heavy blows 
at the rebellion. I have been nothing more than 
an infltniment in the hands of God, well supported 
by my officers and men, who have done their duty 
- itMnlly." 

When Virginia seceded, Farragut had reached 
! parting of the ways. For the love of the flag, 
a willing to abandon home and friends and 
^ong associations. He was ready to do even 
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more, for on retamiiig; home he told his wife 
he should at once leave Norfolk to go North, 
then pointed ont to ber that if she went with him, 
she was likely to be aeparat«d from her home and 
friends for years, and told her to make her 
choice. 

Having taken an oath that he woold snpport the 
CoustitutiOD he was ready to stand by it, even 
though he was obliged, when doing so, to leave his 
wife among his enemies until after the war. And 
be reached that determination too, when he knew 
that as an officer of Southern birth he would be an 
object of saapicion among the people of the North, 
and ttiat he could have, on account of this snspi- 
oion, but little hope of obtaining a commaud suited 
to his rank and abilities. The greatest sacrifice 
short of life itself that man can make for his conn- 
trj- was made by David Farragut, and he wi 
to sacrifice his life iiLso. 

Happily Mrs. Farr^ut was a woman worthy of' 
such a man, and at night, on April IS, 1861, the 
captain, his wife and his sou Loyall, went by 
steamer to Baltimore. They found the city in a 
state of turmoil following the attack that had been 
made that morning {April 19th), by a furious mob 
on the Sixth MaHsachusetts Begimcnt. The bridge 
on the railroad line to Philadelphia had been des- 
troyed and no trains were running north. The 
mob was still in posseesion of the city and the lives 
of known Union men were in danger. Under these 
conditions Farragut and his family, with a lot of 
other Union refugees, took passage on a oanai boat 
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iftroagh the Delaware and Chesapeake canal for 
~ Philadelphia, and ao the North was reached. 

Going to Hastings on the Hudson, Farragut made 

hiB family as comfortable as possible in a, little oot- 

Uge there. Then he applied to the Navy Depart- 

otent for an active command, and on failing to get 

It, he settled down to wait. He had a tedious time 

there among strangers — most tedious. To pass the 

long moaths he took walks over the hills and fields 

cnund aboat the village, and thus excited a siispi- 

cioQ among the people of the region that he was an 

emiagary of the Confederacy seeking an opportunity 

tn ilestioy some part of the Croton Aqueduct in 

tiMer to create a water famine io New York City, 




CHAPTER X 

THE BLOOKADE AND THE BLOCKADE BUNNEBS 



To nnderstand fully the part taken by Parragat 
in the Civil War it is necessary first to coosidi 
what van done by the sailors and ships that -wt 
engaged Id the wai- before he entered it. 

The most important feature of tliis work is to be 
found in the order repeatedly issued by the Navy 
Department to commanders of ships and expedi- 
tions, to "act strictly on the defensive." More- 
over, fear was often expressed that officers migl 
act "on the defensive " with too much energy. 
January 12, 1861, Captain James Armstrong 
rendered the Pensacola Navy Yard wilh all its 
and military gnpplies to Confederate troops withoi 
making any resistance whatever, leet a fight thi 
should "precipitate a conflict" and bring on ' 
the horrors of war." On January 21st, when 
warship Brooklyn carried supplies to Fort Pieki 
on Santa Rosa Island, off Pensacola harbor, 
orders were to " act strictly on the defensive," 
tliese orders were so interpreted that Lieutenant' 
Adam J. Slenuner, U. S. A., who held the fort for 
Uie Union with splendid heroism, was not relieved 
nulil April 1st. And, when D. D. Porter came 
down (o l^>rt Pickens in command of the steam 
varabip PowhMau, as shall be totd farther on, thus 
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increasiag the Federal forces to a degi-ee luuply siif- 
ficient for retaking and holding Penaacoia, he waa 
stopped on Ms way into the harbor (April 17thj by 
ihesameact-on-the-defensive policy. Then on April 
12U), »hea a relief expeditiou reached the cliaunel 
Itading to Fort Sumter, and the Confederate forces 
*sre fuiind bombarding the fort, the expedition re- 
mained io the offing instead of making a daah to 
help the overmatched soldiers of the Nation. 

Ill spite of the infinite national shame, degrada- 
tion and loss that had come, before 1812, through 
tbe porcupine policy inaugurated by Thomas Jef- 
(wHon, that Piesident'a theories had a mighty influ- 
ence on the minds of the whole American people, 
in 1861. While the Confederates with splendid 
saergy reached out for Peusacola, Fort Sumter and 
Ihe Norfolk Navy Yard, e\'en Lincoln and his cabi- 
net wtre uncertain what to do because of the feeling 
iJiat whenever Araerifaus were compelled to fight 
they ought always to act " on the defensive." 
H It is a most important matter. For the hardest 
H lemon that the Americaa people have bad to 
^v learn is that the best means of self-defense is the 
" aHwt vigorous possible attack tii>on the enemy. To 
"act strictly on the defensive" is to bring the 
enemy and the "horrors of war" upon our own 
homes, while vigorous offensive action, when war is 
neoessary, keeps the enemy at his home and the hor- 
rors of war npon bis borders. The fact is, the 
American people have not yet learned the full 
value of offensive action at the very beginning of a 
WW. Many a congressman, in recent years, has 
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pointed with silly satiHfaction to the Atlantic Ocean 
as something that would weaken an attack npon 
oar shoreB, while our naval officej^ in working ont 
their war games, have been employed in consider- 
ing means for defending Long Island Sound, or 
Delaware Bay, or Clieesetiuake's Creek. 

The first aggressive work for the Federal navy la 
the Civil War was laid out when, on April 19 and 
27, 1861, proclamations were issued for blockading 
the Confederate ports. Then in August an expedi- 
tion nnder Flag Officer Bilas H. Stringham was sent 
to Cape Hatteras and on the 28th, Fort Hatteras, at 
Hattfras Inlet, was captured. This was the first 
victory obtained by- the National forces in the Civil 
War. J 

In November, 1861, Port Royal was taken. AM 
base for the Atlantic blockading fieet was thus es>ll 
tablished, and in the meantime the Gnlf blockad- 
ing squadron had made a base at Ship Island, 
which lay near the mainland, northeast of the 
months of the Mississippi. Key West with its har- 
bor was also kept under National control. 

On the whole, something had been done, bat in 
after years Gideon Welles, who was Secretary of 
the Nav>' throughout the war, felt impelled to write,' 
n^^arding the National naval work of 1861 : "But 
for some redeeiuing succcfises at Hatteras and Port 
Royal, tJtf tcholf MUffere%t optratioHs tcould have been 
terak and imbefile /aiiures.^^ Nevertt©- 
i( was at the end of 1S61 that the most impor- 
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tant naval expedition of the Trar — the expedition 
against New Orleans — was projected, and oximmand 
of it wan given to David G. Farragut. 

Before entering into the details of this campaign, 
it is adrisable to relate the story of the blockade of 
tie Sonthern porta which had been established be- 
fore the expedition was planned. For the work of 
the blockade served to reduce the Confederate forces 
precisely aa a well managed siege reduces the garri- 
son of a beleagnered fort. Moreover, a coueidera- 
tioii of the blockade will help to an understanding 
of FarragDt's great naval movement. 

President Lincoln's first proclamation (April 19, 
1861) covered all the Confederate states except Vir- 
ginia and Texas, which had not then seceded. The 
second covered those two states, having been issued 
after they had left the Union. From the beginning 
of ilB existence, the American government had stood 
for the doctrine that a blockade to be legal must be 
actual ; a sufficient force to stop commerce must be 
stationed off every blockaded port. This doctrine 
• had been accepted by the maritime governments of 
I the world, and they were quick to apply it to 
the United States. It was therefore necessary 
fc» station an adequate force off the Confederate 
porte. 

To appreciate how great a task had thus been as- 
f fiumed, one mnst remember that there were one 
t bandred and eigbty-five harbor and river open- 
t ings in the Confederate coast line. Nor was that 
In pleasant weather merchandise could be 
L' landed at almost any point on the whole long coast 
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line of the Confederacy, and many cargoes wctp 
laudnd where no harbor existed. This coast line ex- 
tended from Alexandria, Va., to the Mexican port 
of Matamoras which U&s forty miles up the Bio 
Grande. The Gontinental line so mea^mred va& 
3,549 mileu long. The shore liue including bays 
and sounds was 6,789 miles long, and if to 
be added the beach lines of the various islands 
total length to be guarded was 11,963 miles, 
alongshore waters were fdmost everywhere too shal- 
low for the warships of the day, but were admira- 
bly suited to sboal-dratt vessels of various kinds — 
another fact which greatly contribat«d to the safe 
of all kinds of smngglers. 

To guard this great stretch of coast line the Na-' 
tional government had just three ships at the time 
the President's proclamation was Issued. There 
were in commission twenty-six steamers and sixteen 
sailing ships, but all except three were scattered 
around the world where tbey could not be made 
available immediately. To add to the embarrass- 
ments of the »itnation no one at Washington, or at 
the ports of the North, for that matter, had any 
adequate idea of what force would be needed for 
the work. When the Secretary of the Navy held a 
consultation with leading ship merchants of New 
York in regard to the matter, one of them informed 
him that "at least thirty armed sailing ships" 
would be needed. The number actually employed 
in the work was above 600. of which nearly all were 
steamer!), and even then the blockade mnners wera 
able to slip through with almost thei^alarity 
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packet lines to both Charleston, 8. C, aiid Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

How the 600 blockading vessels were provided by 
pnrcbaBe and buildiug need not be told here. As 
lo their crewa the clippers, the coaHtere, the fialiing 
smacks of the sea, and the boats of the Great Lakes 
sapplied an able host. The increasing force of ships 
and men soon stopped short the employment of the 
great fleet of European merchantmen that had been 
mnniug to the Southern porta, and it deprived the 
mannfactarers of Europe of the supplies of cotton, 
tobacco and naval stores that they had been obtain- 
ing from the South, and could obtain nowhere else. 
The shock which the commerce of the world then 
received is not easily appreciated in these prosper- 
ous days of the twentieth century. 

But the tlow of commerce is mnch like the flow 
of a stream of water. Dam it and the flood will rise 
BO high that it will find every crevice in the dam. 
The price of cotton fell in the Southern states and 
rose amazingly elsewhere. The prices of some 
goods that the South had been accustomed to buy 
rose amazingly there. A bale of 500 pounds of cot- 
ton when smuggled through the line^ could be sold 
in Europe for a price that wonld pay all risks and 
expeufiCi' and yet yield a net profit of $250. The 
arms, ammunition, medicines and clothing needed 
by the Confederates, paid profits equally great ou 
delivery. 

A contrat>aDd trade at once sprang up, and those 
I engaged in it found the ports at the Bermuda and 
^M Bahama Islands most convenient for their unlawful 
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operations. Tbe distauce from tbe BermudaB to 
Wilmington was 674 miles ; from the Bahamas to 
Charleston, 615 mllt^. Havana was vithin a day's 
mu of a good lauding place on the Gulf coast, and 
Matamorafi, Mexico, vaa just across the Rio 
Grande from Texas. The trade that developed 
tfaroagh the blockade lines was almost entirely in 
I the hands of British merchants and sailors. The 
' British merchants had heen so badly beaten in their 
competition with Yankee clippers that they added 
to their love of great profits a strong dislike for ths' 
North. At first they loaded their goods into vea-' 
aels of the cheapest ciaases, sail or steam, in order 
that the loss might be less in case of capture. The 
risk on the cargo was covered by insnranoe at a 
premium of twenty-flve per cent. The risk on the 
lives of the crews did not worry the merchants, save 
only as the wages rose to unheard-of heights. The 
ships were loaded in England and sent thence un- 
der regular papers to Nassau in the Bahamas, to the 
Bermudas, or to some other foreign destination where 
they again cleared for whatever Confederate port 
had been decided on. 

The touch at a neutral port was to give safety to 
ship and cargo thus far on the journey, but the 
courts soon held that if the ultimate destination of 
the goods was a Confederate port, they were contra- 
band no matter where they were captured. In this 
emergency goods were ostensibly sold to merchants 
in the ueutral ports, and on arrival were landed. 
They were then reehipped, of course, to the Confed- 
erate coast. 
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1 papers of the ships showed that mercbante 
a the barren coral reefs of the Atlantic were buy- 
Bbip'luads of canoOQ, muskets, ammaDition, 
ikets, medicioes and other military supplies. 
e the papci's were mere blinds. There was 
I sale, and every person engaged in making 
the papers was guilty of perjury each time he swore 
to one of them. Every blockade runner found per- 
jury as easy as drinking wine- But one should re- 
member that the pilots were citizens of the Confed- 
OBcy and most be excepted. The foreigners were 
an infamous gang, ready at any time to sacrifice 
honor and risk human life for gold ; the Confederate 
pilots were eng^ed in what they believed was a 
rigbt«ons cause — they were fighting or were risking 
their lives for principle, and were as honorable aa 
Uie foreigners were degraded. 

To show the runners' standard of honor one may 
qnote from Thomas E. Taylor's account of how he 
got rid of the Will-o' -the- Wisp, a vessel that was 
"» constant sonrce of delay and expenditure."' 
" After having her cobbled np with plenty of putty 
and paint," heopened" negotiations with some Jews 
with a view to her purchase." A trial trip was 
arranged, with "a sumptuous lunch" to precede 
it, and then with steam bottled up to the last 
gasp the vessel was driven over a measured mile. 
"She logged seventeen and ahalf knots. The 
Jews were delighted, so was I ; the bargain was 
clinched." Thus the blockade runners would 

Lhow they swindled others even in the 
' "Btuming tfatt Blockade," p. 110. 
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bouks which they wrote pobiicly describing their' 
adventm-es. 

^Vhen prepariDg to run from a near-by neatr^ 
port, such as Nassau, id the Bahamas, the 
waa painted a dirty whit«, and the crew were 
qnired to wear clothes of a similar color. The hi 
was crammed full of cargo, and Bucb quantities w< 
stowed on deck that the men dreamed of capsizingf 
The CTewH received tJieir money in advance, 
captain got $5,000 for the trip, the mat« and cUiefj 
engineer $1,000 each, the aecoud mate $500, the 
men eighty dollars and the deck bauds forty dollaifl.1 

From the beginning, swift veaBels were in demand. 
The famoos yacht America was a blockade runuer. 
But even the best of the sailers were soon found to 
be too slow, and then the swiftest Bt4?amers that the 
ship yards of England could turn out were built for 
the purpose. Feathering paddle wheels, that were 
as nearly noiseless aa possible were in favor, but some 
double screw propellers were used. The frames; 
plating were of the lightest possible kinds, 
fbel the mnners bought the anthracit(i of New Toi 
(because it was smokeless), until the export of 
kind of coal was forbidden. 

On the passage from the Confederate to the neutral 
port the runner always avoided every sail and 
every pillar of smoke that was seen, and there 
was a bright lookout on each ship. Very rarely 
was such an outlaw canght on the high seas. The 
run was timed, of eoursts, so that the vessel arrived 
ofT her port at night — at the dark hour just before 
day, if possible. The lone light always displayed. 
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on the flagship served the runuer as well as a light- 
house, and uu seeing it she ran around the end of the 
liue of blockadere, or else Bteered boldly through 
under the guns of the big ship whose light had 
been detected. It was work to make the crews feel 
aB if they were walking on air, bat that was a part 
of the indnuemeut to some of them. If seen, they 
bad to run ; it was piracy to resist. It was pira<'y 
for the crew of a captured vessel to rise upon the 
prize crew, but one of them did so with succeas, 
and the act was rewarded and applauded by the 
Liverpool Board of Trade. 

An itemized account printed in Scharf's "His- 
tory of the Confederate States Navy," shows that 
one blockade runner in one voyage incnrred ex- 
penses amounting to $80,265, and received for 
freight $160,000 and for paBiwngers $12,000, all in 
gold. The net profit of the round trip was $91,735, 
or about twice the cost of the steamer. The Banshee 
on her first trip in was paid $250 per ton in gold for 
her cargo of war mat^-rials. How high this was 
will be understood by landsmen when it is said that 
within a week of this writing (November, 1904), a 
cargo of coal sent from Baltimore around the Horn 
to San Francisco cost the owner but $5.50 per ton 
for freight On her outward trip the Banshee 
carried 100 tons of tobacco at $350 per ton and 500 
bales of cotton for which she received $250 eacJi — 
all in gold. 

Between November 1, and December 6, 1864, 
forty-three steamers sailed from Cliarleston and 
\V'iImington, N, C, for various neutral ports. 




Between November, 1861, and March, 1864, eighty- 
four different steamers were engaged iu blockade 
numing betweein Nassau and various Confederate 
ports, of which thirty-seven were captured, twelve 
were wrecked with all cargoes, eleven were lost with 
parts of their cargoes, and one foundered at sea. 
A record of 426 runs from Nassau shows sixty-two 
foUures. Between March I, 1864, and January 1, 
1865, the Confederat* authorities shipped out cot- 
ton that sold for t!>,296,000. They imported in 
return, among other things, 1,507,000 pounds of 
lead, 1,933,0<>0 pounds of saltpetre, and no less 
than 8,632,000 pounds of meat— a most sigaificaot 
matter. The importation of meat shows that the 
Confederacy was starving to death, while the other 
articles on the list are proof that the blockade 
deprived the Confederate armies of all war-making 
material. If the blockade runners did ply with al- 
most packet-like regularity they were in all cases 
small vessels, and with all their activity and success 
they could not bring in more than a small part of 
the great amount of supplies needed by the Con- 
federacy. 

There was an element of bitter cruelty in the 
effect of the blockade ; many a woman and many a 
little child died for want of the medicines that it 
kept from them. On the other hand, by its severity 
the barrier of vessels shortened the period of war. 

The work of the National fleets is soon described. 
Each important port like Charleston, 8. C, Wil- 
mington, N. C, and MobUe, Ala., was blockaded 
with a squadron — a sufficient number of vessels to 
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hnn & line, eavh almutit witliia hailing distance of 
another, from boach to txiuuh. The line was estab- 
lished nB close to the beach and the month of the 
hirUir ae the Confetlerate guns would permit. 
Charleston wa» ftirther obstructed by sinking a line 
nf o!(l hulks in tiie channel. Once formed the 
hlockade was miiintatned Bt«adily. At small inlets 
ODe or two rcBHels only were stationed. At unim- 
portant inlets, snch as Sabine Pass, Tesas, was sup- 
iwsed to be in those days, sailing ships took the 
plaw of steamers. 

For the men the service was the most monotonous 
and wearisome known to the history of the navy. 
To he, month after month, just out of reach of the 
shore guns, and do nothing but keep a bright look- 
out, was trj'ing to the soul. It was all the worse 
"hen an ambitious ofBeer lesirned how some brother 
officer had had oppoi-tunity to win renown eJse- 
w ihere. Irritability followed on stagnation. Food 
i foiled. The water was never fresh. The heat of 
L the Btoke-holfl varied from 110 to 150 degrees. 
I ICauy of the vessels had been built by contractors 
I Thowere thieves at heart, and they were constantly 
■' In need of repair. The wonder is not that runners 
Vllipped through, but that the blockade service was 
16 efficient as it was. 
To show in a way how successful the blockaders 
Pwere, it is only necessary to cite the fact that in all 
pter 1,000 runners were captured. The Memphis 
aid her captors in prize money $510,914.07, and 
4ole fleets of prizes yielded upward of $100,000 
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As already noted, Port Boyal was captured by the 
National forces late in 1861, for use as a sapply sta- 
tion for the Atlantic blockading fleet. Earlier still 
the Federals had captured the forts at Hatteras 
Inlet and occupied the sounds within the long sand 
bar. While these advances gave shelter to the 
blockaders it was seen that in occupying a port it 
was closed in a way that no fleet off shore could 
dose it The best way to blockade a x>ort was to 
occupy it; and it was after this fact had been 
clearly demonstrated that a young of&cer of the 
navy came to Washington wiUi a plan for the cap- 
ture of New Orleans. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE EXPEDITIOK TO OAPTUEE NEW ORLEANS 

The expedition under Farragut agaiast New 
Orleans had a ciiriouB origin. In the course of the 
early naval operations of the Civil War, which 
Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles afterward 
called "weak aud iinl)ecile failures," the war 
steamer Powhatan was placed under the command 
of Lieatenant D. D. Porter and ordered to Pensa- 
cola to assist in the relief of Fort Pickens aud the 
maintenance of the National anthority over Pensa- 
cola Bay. The Powhatan was still off Fort Pickens 
when, on May 13, 1861, the senior officer on the 
station received the President's proclamation block- 
ading all Confederate porta, and on May SOtb, 
Porter was ordered on blockade duty off the South- 
west Pass of the Mississippi. 

The hull of the Powhatan was rotten and it 
leaked. The boilers had been thinned by rust. 
The machinery was iu need of many repairs. Her 
supplies were so far reduced that slie had no rope 
ttom which to make braces, sheets or halliards ; no 
paint or whitewash with which to cover her well- 
worn planks — not even a nail or a board with which 
to repair a small boat The condition of affairs 
while this ship lay at thi- mouth of the Bouthwest 
Paas was enough to make any officer thoughtful, 
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and more ee|>t.-cial]y eucti a reaourocfiil man as 
Lieutenaot Portvr. 

Acfiordiiigly when the Confederate cruiser Sombor 
came down to the head of tlie Passes, preparing for 
the dash that finally took lier to sea, Porter observed 
that she had for a tender an armed tug calk-d the 
Ivy, which frequently lay at the telegraph sta- 
tion. A crew of thirty-three picked men, under 
Lieutenant Watson Smith, was therefore sent by 
□ight to seize the tel^raph station and capture the 
Ivy. The station was occupied but the tug was 
seen no more. A mail steamer came, however, and 
landed at the opposite bank of the pass. Then 
Smith with his men under the hatches of a little 
schooner went drifting over to take her instead of 
the Ivy, but the character of his force was discov- 
ered just one minute before he could arrive within 
boarding distance, and the steamer escaped up the 
river. Had she been taken. Porter intended to put 
200 men on her, and nse her to get alongside of 
and capture the Sumter by boarding. With the 
Sumter he purposed proceeding to New Orleans to 
destroy whatever Confederate shipping he cotdd 
find there. 

While Porter failed in carrying out this plan he 
accomplished something of greater worth, for it was 
then that he conceived the idea of an expedition 
for the capture aud permanent occupation of New 
Orleans. In reporting his failure to Flag Officer 
William Mervine (July 4, 1861), he said, "There is 
a fleld here for something to do." And to Midship- 
man John R. Bartlett, of the warship Mlsadaaippi, 
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vho 'Visited Lhe PowUatau at this time, Porter sanl 
Xixst,t. if be "had balfa dozeu good vessels be would 

undertake to ran by tbe forta and capture New Or- 

\eafcDS-" 

XJntil Augnst 13th, Porter contemplated this an- 
•worked field and then went in cbastf of the Sumter 
tlia.t bad, in the meaDtime, escaped through tbe 
pass al' Ontre. The chase was iinsuccessful, and 
finally the rotten and pitted Powhatau had to head for 
New York, where she arrived on November 9, 1861. 
VTliUe chafiing the Sumter Porter had kept iu mind 
the "something" that might be done in the Missis- 
sippi, and on reaching New York he went to Waeh- 
ingtoD to lay before the Navy Department a plan 
he liad evolved for the capture of New Orleans. 
Fortunately, while waiting for an interview with 
tbe secretary, Porter met Senator Hale, of New 
Hampshire, and Senator Grimes, of Iowa, to whom 
be unfolded his scheme. Their good judgment ap- 
proved it, and they took him at once to the secre- 
tary who also thought favorably of it. 

" In general and desaltory conversation with mili- 
tary aad naval men and others, the passage of the 
forts and the capture of New Orleans was spoken of 
as desirable, but not a practicable naval undertak- 
ing," wrote Secretary Wellea, in connection with 
the "weak and imbecile failures" of the first seven 
months of the war. The hope of the Department 
and of the President had been to open the Missis- 
sippi by means of an armed fiotiUa that had been 
preparing in the upper waters of the river. The 
tremendous strategical advantages to be obtained 
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by wholly dividing the Confederate States along the 
line of the Mississippi, as the British strove to di- 
vide the colonies on the line of the Hndson, in Ijie 
War of the BevolatioD, were so manifest, and the 
fiucceffl so far attmned in the upper river had been 
80 great, that neither the anthorities at Washington 
nor those at Biehmond had given any considerable 
attention to Sew Orleans as an object of attack by 
a naval force from the Golf. 

But with the plans evolved by Commander Por- 
ter (who had meantime been promoted), Secretary 
Wellea was readily convinced that the scheme was 
practicable. He was the more easily persoaded, 
perhaps, l>ecatt8e he was in a very comfortable state 
of mind on the day the matter was presented to 
him. It was the 12Ui of November, and the news 
of the capture of Port Royal had reached the De- 
partment that morning. Moreover the scheme 
fitted in well with what was then called the "ana- 
conda" plan of '■strangling the rebellion." With 
the National armies on the north, the navy block- 
ading all ports, and the whole Mississippi in the 
power of the Union forces, the Confederacy, it was 
thought, would soon be "strangled." 

Porter's plans as first submitted to the Secretary 
of Uie Na\-y were of course tentative and incom- 
plete. Accordinglj- after the matter had been pre- 
sented to the President, and his approval of the 
general scheme was obtained, a conference was held 
for the purpose of working out the details. At this 
' ooufereuce there were present. Secretary of the Navy 
t Wdln, Assistant Secretary Fos, Commander D. D. 
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Porter and General George B. MeCMlan (then at 
Uw head of the army). 

With Ship Island for a base (the Confederates had 
eTacoaled the isla,nd on September 17, 1S61), it was 
proposed that a National fleet should enter tiie river, 
pw the two forts that goarded the river's lower 
nacbes and anchor before thu unwalled city of New 
Orleans. The army was to fnrnish 20,000 meu to 
lold the place after the navy captnred it. 

8o mach was approved by McClellan, and Major- 
0*iieral Benjamin F. Batler was selected to com- 
"iMd the troops. Then the conference considered 
'hellier the squadron should make a dash past the 
forts, leaving the Confederates in poBsession of them, 
or should first reduce them, and then go on to New 
Orlfflns. Assistant Secretary Fox, it appears, was 
in lavor of the first method. To aid the squadron 
in passing up the river. Porter suggested that a 
"lortar flotilla, carrying the most powerfal mortars 
*f the day, be sent along in order to bombard the 
forls while the sqnadron shonld be passing them, 
This seemed to be a good idea ; McClellan agreed to 
'^ aud appointed Miy'or J. G. Barnard to represent 
liim in future conferences. Barnard, who, like 
MfCtellan, was an engineer and had a strong confl- 
uence in the power of forts, thought those on the 
Uisfussippi ought to be reduced, and Porter fell in 
■itb this suggestion quite naturally. Porter's rank 
*u not high enongh to entitle him to command the 
expedition, but he could take charge of the mortar 
flotijla, and If the forts were captured his own hope 
of winning favorable notice would be increased. 
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In the meautimc, the ciiolce of an officer to com- 
mand the expediliou had to be considered, and it 
was now that the work of a lifetime met its due re- 
ward. The records of the Navy Department did 
not show what Farragnt had done, bat all naval 
officers well knew his natural abilities, of his ex- 
perience and the training he ha<l given himself — a 
training that had long included doily physical ex- 
ercise. It is asserted by ofhcers who knew liim that 
Parragnt at this time often took a broom in liis 
hands and then, while retaining hold of the liandle, 
leaped up and passed his feet between bis hands 
and over the handle, either forward or backward, 
or both in succession. 

Because of the reputation that he had gained by 
prolonged hard work, Farragut was suggested by 
Porttr for the command of the expedition. It is 
^^^ true that Farragut was Porter's adopted brother, 
^^^^Lk but the latter's interest in the expedition was too 
^^^^HB great to allow any such family ties to influence him 
^^^^K^ in the choice of a commander, 
^V Soley in his " Admiral Porter " relates that Secre- 

^M tary Welles was not easily convinced of Parragnt's 

^1 abilities, and was particularly doubtful as to his 

^M loyalty. Porter himself says that Assistant Secre- 

^M tary Fox " named several but I oppos^ them all, 

^K and finally urg^d the appointment of Captain D. O. 

B Farragut so strongly that I was sent to New York 

B, to communicate with him ou the subject," For the 

B man who had been hoping against hope during 

B eight loug months of idleness at Hastings, work 

^^ was now at hand, though Secretary Wellee conaid- 
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ered the matter imtil the middle of December be- 
fore orderiDg Fairagut to Washington- 

Farragnt reached the Natioual capital od Decem- 
ber 21, 1861, aud was taken to the home of Mont- 
gomery Blair, where Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Pox (Blair's brother-in-law) laid the plaos 
before him and aaked his opiniou of them.' " Far- 
ragnt unhesitatingly answered that it would suc- 
ceed." Fox then showed him a list of the veesels 
assigned to the squadron, and Farragut said, "he 
would engage to ran by the forts and capture New 
Orleans with two-thirds the number." 

This remark is significant, for while the plans 
contemplated the reduction of the forts, Farragut 
said "he would engage to run by" them and cap- 
tare the city. Bnt neither Fox nor Secretary Welles 
seems to have fully appreciated what was said. lu 
(act, after the command was offered to Farragut, 
Mr. Fox thought that he showed rather too much 
enthusiasm over the prospect ; for Farragut, with 
bU his ability, courage, determinatiou and persist- 
ence, was a boy at heart. 

On January 9, 1862, he was formally "appointed 
to command the Western Gulf Blockading Squad- 
ma" and to hoist his flag on the Hartford, the 
gfograpliical limits of the area under his authority 
^itcndiug from St. Andrew's Bay, Florida, to the 
fiio Grande; and including too all the coast of 
Mexico and Yucatan. Theu on January 20th, he 
fweived instructions for the capture of New Or- 
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"When the Hartford is in all respects ready 
for sea," said the letter, "yoa will proceed to the 
Gulf of Mejiico with all despatch. . , . There 
will be attached to your Bqnadron a fleet of 
bomb veeaels, and armed steamers enough to 
manage them, all under command of Commander 
D, D. Porter, who will be directed to report to 
you. As fast as these vessels are got ready they 
will bLi sent to Key West to await the arrival of 
all, and the commaading officers, who will be per- 
mitted to organize and practice with them at that 
port. 

" When . . . you are completely ready, yon 
wll] collect sach vessels as can be spared from the 
blockade, and proceed up the Mississippi aud re- 
duce the defenses which guard (ftc approaches to New 
Orleans, wheu yon will appear off that city aud 
take possesaiou of it under the guns of your sqnad- 
rou, and hoist the American &ag therein, keeping 
possession until the troops cau be sent to yon. If 
the Mississippi expedition from Cairo shall not 
have descended tJie river, you will take advantage 
of the panic to push a strong force up the river to 
take all their defenses in the rear. 

" Afl you have expressed yourself perfectly satis- 
fied with the force given to yon, and as many more 
powerful vessels will be added before yon c^u com- 
mence operatious, the Department and the couutrj- 
will require of yon snccess. , . . There are 
other operations, of minor importance, which will 
commend themselves to your judgment and skill, 
but which must not be allowed to interfere with the 
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pat object in view — the certain capture of tlie city 
of Kew Orleans." ' 

Bear Admiral W. S. Schley, who waa a lienten- 
ant on the Potomac, one of the Golf Blockading 
Squadron, in relating his experience on blockade 
dntj, says in his memoirs : 

"It was snrprising in those days to observe how 
aecuratflj- the men knew and gauged their officers. 
It often happened in the long hours of the watch 
liiat tlie deck officer would consult with the quarter- 
fflfifiters, always old and experienced seamen, about 
tlie weather or matters touching the qualities of the 
ship, etc. In one of these confidences James 
Barnes an old and competent quartermaster said 
that ' the men for'd had heard that the Commodore 
(McKean) was ill and had to be sent home.' Al- 
most immediately he volunteered the suggestion 
that if he had anjihing to do with it, he 'would 
pick out Cap'n Da^-y Farragut' to take his place. 
He added that if ' Davy Farragut ' came down 
tiiere, it wouldn't be long till the fur was flying." 

The steam sloop of war Hartford (a ehip with a 
single deck devoted to guns was a sloop of war) waa 
one of the newest ships in the navy when Farragut 
took command of hei-. Like the Constitution, that 
was made famous by good Oghtcrs in the War of 
1812, the Hartford was built of wood at Boston. 
She was launched in 1858, and was one of four 
somewhat similar ships built at that time, the Rich- 
mood, the Pensacola and the Brooklyn being the 
tie. A peculiarity of the hulls of these 
'Ben, Ex. Doo. 66, 37(1) Cong. 3d Sees. 
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ships was seen In the location of the gondeck high 
ahove the water, so that they conld fight well on the 
ocean even in a gale of wind. It is a matter of 
record that they were designed thus becaoae the 
admin istratiOD, as already noted, was expecting a 
war with Kngland at the time they were author- 
ized.' 

The Hartford was 225 feet long, by 44 wide^ 
and she drew 16.25 feet of water. She was ship 
rigged, with full sail power, and had engines 
that could drive her eight knote an hour in still 
water. With all sail set and steam up she could 
make eleven knot*, provided wind and water were 
just right. Her battery was excellent for a ship of 
her size — perhaps the best in the world, for she 
carried twenty-two 9 inch Dahlgrens (smooth bore), 
iu broadside, and two 20-pounder rifles. A third 
rifle was mounted later. At the suggestion of Far- 
ragut, rims of boiler iron were erected around 
the foretup and the maintop iu such fashion as to 
protect the men stationed there from musket fire, 
and then brass howitzers were moonted within the 
rims. 

The howitzers were mounted aloft in order that 
they might ponr grape shot into tlie gun crews on 
t«p of the two Mississippi Biver forts— Jackson and 
St. Phillip. And it has been noted by various writ- 

'From (he "Memoir rj John A. Dahlgren," p. 176, giving 
quotation from diary doled Pebmory 7, 1856: "SawSecnteir 
■t his hoD«e id the evening. Talked ordnance. He said tha 
ohMKWe were ww with England in a twelcBmonth. " See aIw 
diaonnion of a bill for " Additional nloooi of war " 
8tateB Senate, Marob 3, 1850. 
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ers that the position of the bniadside guns on the 
Hartford, being well above the water line, brought 
them where they coald fire directly into tbe gun 
ports of the forts. 

Farragnt Bulled from Hampton Roads on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1862, b<»nnd for the MJBaissippi, via Key 
Weet, and he arrived at Ship Island, the rendezvous 
100 milefi north and east of the mouth of the river, 
on the twentieth, after having been detained some- 
what at Key West by hard winds. At Ship Island 
he took formal command of his district. Thereafter 
the vessels of the expedition assembled rapidly, un- 
til the following were found gathered for the work : 
The flagship Hartford, Flag Oflioer David Glasgow 
Farragnt, Fleet Captain Henry H. Bell, Commander 
Bichard Wainwright ; Brooklyn, 24 guns, Captain 
T. T. Craven; Bicbinond, 26 guns. Commander 
Janes Aldeu ; Mississippi, 17 guns. Commander 
Melaucton Smith ; Pensacola, 24 guns, Captain H. 
W. Morris; Cayuga, six guns, Lieutenant Com- 
mander N. B. Harrison ; Oneida, nine guns. Com- 
mander S. P. Lee ; Varana, ten guns. Commander 
CbarleB S. Bc^gs ; Katahdin, four gnns, Lieutenant 
Commander George H. Preble ; Kineo, four guns, 
Lieutenant Commander George M. Ransom ; Wissa- 
hickon, foui- guns. Lieutenant Commander A, N. 
Smitb ; Winona, four guns, Lieutenant Commander 
E. T. Nichols ; Itaska, four guns, Lieutenant Com- 
mander C. H. B. Caldwell ; Piuola, four guns, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Pierce Crosby ; Kennebec, four 
^nns, Lieutenant Commander John H. Rnasell ; 
Iroqoola, nine guns, Commander John De Camp ; 
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Sciota, four guns, Lieateuant Commauder Bdvord 
Doitaldson. 

The big frigate Colorado, 50 guns, Captain 
Tbeodorus Bailey, aud the sailiug sluoji of war 
PorUniouth, Commander S. Swartwout, were also 
bi-ought to the month of the river, but the Colorado 
drew so much water that ahe could not cross the bar, 
aud the sailing vessel was, of course, unfit for the 
work of parsing the fort. The Colorado's guns, 
however, were distributed among the other ship& 

What may therefore be called the available naval 
squadron was made up of the sevent*en steamera 
enumerated above, of which the Hailford, Penaa- 
cola, Brooklyn and Bichmoud were eerew sloops of 
abont 2,000 tons each, aud armed with 9-inch guns 
in the broadside, besides pivot guns ; the side-whed 
steamer Mississippi was of 1,700 tons, armed with 
a 10-inch pivot, fift«?n 8-inch smoothbores, and a 
small rifle ; the Oueida, Varuua and Iroquois were 
screw corvettes, armed with gnus that varied from 
a 32-pounder to an 11-inch smoothbore ; aud nine 
members of the squadron were 500-ton gunbi 
each of which carried one 11-inch smoothbore, c 
30-potiuder rifle, and two smaller gnns. 

The mortar division, under Commander D. D. 
Porter, included twenty merchant schooners, each 
of which carried a 13-inch mortar. To these were 
attached three ferryboats, from Now York har- 
bor—the Clifton, Weatficld and Jackson ; the reve- 
nue steamer Harriet Lane ; the gunboat Owaaoo, 
and a double-ender called the Miami. These s 
veeseU were armed with gnns that varied from i 
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I KS-ponnder to an 11-mcb shell gmi, the moat naeM 
I of all liie flotilla being the leiryboats, because they 
made excelleDt tags, and good gaii phitfurmH. 

When the expedition was pluuned, it was sop- 
poewi that all the ships named could readily enter 
Ibe Mississippi, bat after the blockade had stopped 
llie commerce of the river, the mud rapidly accu- 
mulated on the bar, and it was only by taking from 
the Pensacola and the Mississippi every pound of 
wight that could be spared — guns, spars, provisions 
and some coal — and then using every available 
8t<'auier as a tug, that they were at last (April 7th), 
fliated over the bar. 




CHAPTER Xn 
OOKFBDERATE DEFENSES AT NSW OBLEANB 

While the expedition to the month of the Mirf'* 
sissippi was in baud, a most remarkable state of 
affairs prevailed among the Confederate forces in 
and about New Orleans. From the mouth of May, 
1861, when the Federal goverument purchased three 
river uteamerB at Cincinnati, and b^an making 
armored gunboats of them .in order to descend the 
river, the Confederate authorities had seen that an 
effort was to be put forth to sever the Confederate 
states on the line of the Mississippi, and capture 
and hold the important cities from Memphis to 
Kew Orleans. Every possible effort was made 
therefore to meet this attack from the north. 

It had been foreseen by some Confederate officials, 
however, that an attack might come from the direc- 
tion of the Gulf. On September 6, ISGl, Major- 
General D. E. Twiggs, iu reporting the lack of am- 
monition at New Orleans, said, "There is not in 
my mind the slightest doubt that this city will be 
attacked early in the antnmn." General Twiggs 
was too infirm from age to jirepare the city for anch 
an ejnergency and, during the last week in Septem 
ber, he was sneeeeded by General Mansfield LoveU. 

LoveU found that New Orleans had " been greatl^J 
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drained uf arniH, ammiuiitiuii, medical sUtree, cloth- 
ing aud supplies for other points," and addressed a 
remonstrance to the War Department at Biehmond, 
In the meantime he worked witb energy to complete 
a line of fortifications for the protection of the city. 
This line included fortt) on all the bayous that cut 
tlirough the lowlands round about, and particular 
attention waa given to the two forts, Jackson and 
St. Phillip, that stood on the banks of the great 
river. On October 25, 1861, he was able to report : 

" We have now at the various forts and ap- 
proaches 210 guns in position, and about 100 more 
that we shall soon have in place, giving in all 310 
guns of a calibre of 24-pounderB and upward." 

The forts on the navigable waters constituted an 
outer line of works, of which 8t. Phillip aud Jack- 
were of chief importance. An inner line of 
earthworks b^an on the river fonr miles below the 
city (where General Jackson beat off the firitish), 
aud extended around the east and north as far as 
Lake Fontchartrain. This line was intended to re- 
pel a land attack such as the British had made at 
the end of the War of 1812. It was a matter of no 
consequence to Farr(4jut's fleet. In fact, the only 
work that bad any effect whatever on the Ra- 
tional forces was done at the two fort«, St. Phillip 
and Jackson, ninety miles below New Orleans. 
As already noted, Fort Jackson was begun in 
1834. Both forts had been designed to prevent 
any fleet, no matter bow strong, from passing up 
the river. When taken in hand by the Confederate 
anthoritiee, on January 26, 1861, they were armed 
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with smooth-bore guns ranging from 24-pouD(ler 
to 42-pounder8 and there were a few short gun^^ 
(Columbiads) of atiH lai^er calibre. Of oue ban — 
dred and nine guns in the two forts, fifty-six:^ 
were 24-pouudej8. To repel sailing shipn of tlie<^ 

style of 1824, the forts were very good. But the de 

velopment of steam warsbipg carrying Dahlgren J 
guns of 9-inch aud 11-iuch caJibre had changed ~ 
the conditions, aud General Lovell, on Kovember ' 
19, 1861, wrote that he felt "satisfied that ships ■ 
under steam cau pasa forts in au open channel.^' 

To Btreugthen the forts, therefore, Ijovell obtained 
three 10-inch Columbiads and a few mortars, and 
borrowed two 7-iuch rifles from the Confederate 
navy — a most excellent weapon, deaigned by Lien- 
tenant John M. Brooke and made of cast iron 
strengthened by a double series of wrought bands 
over the breech. However two days before tlie first 
attack on the forts one of these excellent 7-inch 
rifles was, by ordw of the Confederate War Depart- 
ment, sent north to Island No. 10. 

Each of the forts had a sufficient nomber of men 
in garrison — not far from seven hundred — bnt many 
of them were foreigners. "The party that seized 
the forte early in 1861 was a company of German 
Yagers," There were also some Northern men in 
the forts, most of whom had "volunteered, hoping 
in that way to avoid suspicion." General Johnson 
K. Duncan commanded Port Jackson, and ColoneJ 
Edward Higgins commanded Fort St. Phillip. 
Higgins was a lieutenant of the old navy whom the 
Confederate anthorities had placed in the army. 
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river above the main boom to abed or sliimt 
driftwood over toward Fort Jackson. 

With the current against them it seamed certain 
tbat sucli a fleet as Farmgut's, with its best sliips 
able to travel only eight 6i.'a milt!S an boor in slack 
wat«r, would be detained by this boom, under the 
short rauge and direct fire of the forts, for a very 
long time. Because the boom was laid at right an- 
glta to the current from Fort Jackson, the fire of 
that fort would strike the ships at a range not to ex- 
ceed five hundred yards. Fort St. Phillip stood 
fiirther up stream, aud on the easterly side of the 
river ; but it was within easy range also and its fire 
would rake the attacking fleet fore and aft. To this 
raking fire such ships as those in Farragut's fleet 
could make no reply worthy of mention, becai 
their guns wei-e not mounted for effective servii 
either ahead or astern. 

As a part of the Coiifoderatc equipment for war, 
this raft woald have been most pleasing to those 
statesmen who in Jefferson's day wished to build a 
similar obstacle across Mew York harbor (at the 
Narrows), in order to compel the nations of Ehirope 
to treat us justly. But in February (1S62), the thing 
began to show signs of weakness. The water in the 
river rose, as usual, and the effect was, as always, to 
wour the bottom of the cbannel below the city, taking 
with it the anchors sunk in the channel to support 
the central parts of the raft Then immense quan- 
tities of driftwood piled up on the raft, in spite of 
the flanking Ixtom, and a nnnitwr of Kteamboats 
skiffs were employed to haul the stuff clear. 
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tmlljr, tihe boom isaggtMl down Hlream ta the liiait 
■lid then, in the &rst week of March, tJie chaios 
BO^ped and a part of the structure was Hwept 
outtoeea. 

Into the gap tbns created eight BchoonerB, each 
of 300 tous bnrden, were anchored, and their mafits 
ftn cut away aud allowed to drag aHteru by their 
rising iu order to foul the wheels of auy steamers 
tliat might come to displace them. These schoouers 
ifere connected, of course, by the heaviest chains 
that coold be procured. "This obstruction was, 
however, for inferior to the other," accordiug to 
OeneraJ Lovell, but it was the best that he could 
then make. In atlditiou tlie General "prepared 
and sent down forty or fifty fire rafts loaded with 
lightwood and mixed with cotton, rosin and tor oil, 
which were placed above aud below the new ob- 
atmction," ready to be sent against Farragut'a 
ehipB. He "also sent to Memphis and pi-ocured 
the serrices of Mr. J. B. Cook, who had much ei- 
pwience with torpedoes, aud endeavored to have 
them placed in the river," but the great depth (130 
feet), and the rapid current "rendered such at- 
tempts nugatory." ' 

Here intereetiug and more imjwrtant than the 
forts and obstructions prepared to check the prog- 
rem of the National forces were the ships designed 
for the defense of New Orleans. The fact is that all 
the naval work of the Confederacy was a most re- 
markable combination of strength and weakness. 
^lauy officers from tlie old navy joined their for- 
' TcMuuony of General LoveU. 



tnoeB with the Secessiouists, and they were id th< 
Belves a mighty host. But the rulers at Bichmoi 
could find no use atioat for many of these skilled 
seamen, and gave them commisHioiis iu the Confed- 
erate army, while those that were employed in 
service suited to their training usually received no 
higher rank than they bad held in the old navy. 

As if to emphasize a i)revailing distrust of naval 
men a river defense fleet was organized by the act 
of the Confederate Congress of January 9, 1862. 
"The force intended is a pecaliar one," wrote the 
Confederate Beeretary of War Benjamin, on Jan- 
uarylSth. "Itisnotlobeapart ofthenavy . . . 
and wUl be composed of the steamboat men of the 
western waters." 

For this fleet, towboats were porchaaed and were 
strengthened with timbers and iron stretched around 
the bows till they could be used as rams, " the mode 
of attack devised by the enterprising captains" who 
pushed the scheme through. These captains openly 
boasted that they were going to show the navy men 
how to fight. Their valor and dash were to aston- 
ish the men trained to war afloat ; and that sort of 
t^k was never discouraged (or resented, so far as I 
can learn), by any one. 

In short, from Jefiferson Davis, with his West 
Point training, down through the Confederate Con- 
gressmen and the State authorities, to the bacJc- 
woods politicians, there was scarcely a man who 
was not infected with that old-time prejudice against 
the navy which Inid roiled John Randolph of Vir- 
ginia, and D. R. Williams of South Carolina. The 
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may was to accomplish everything, and the one 
cbaracteristio needed in that army was valor. 

Nuvertheless, some of the Confederates believed 
in a navy and a few men found the opportunity to 
perform useful service. They turned the frigate 
Memmac into the ironclad Virginia, and made 
firat-claBS guns for her. They built the ironclad 
Albemarle in a corn-field on the Roanoke, with no 
better tools than those afi'orded by a blacksmith's 
shop, and they gathered au engine for her from the 
WTup pile at the Tredegar Iron Works. They built 
the ironclad Tennessee at Mobile, and the Arkanaaa 
in the backwoods of the Mississippi Valley, Every- 
where green timber was used for the hulls, railroad 
iroD for armor plate and scrap iion for machinery. 
Id courage, energy and enterprise these men of the 
Sooth were unsurpassed by any known to history, 
bnt Ihey were handicapped beyond hope. 

At New Orleans the naval work was of particular 
interest A commission of three officers from the 
"Id navy undertook the construction of ten gun- 
boate, by utilizing such hulls as they could find 
»8o»t, and by building others. Two steamers of 
the Havana line were purchased, one of which Iw- 
eanie &unous as a commerce destroyer, though com- 
>ierce destroyers have rarely had any influence 
Worthy of mention in deciding a war. The otht^r 
Kfamer became the gunboat McEae, and she had a 
Pwt in the defense of New Orleans. A little screw 
^twei, the Florida, wjih put in service on the lakes. 
A Rteamer called the Yankee was fitted out as the 
JackBom 
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By the act of May 21, 1861, ilie Confederale G»- 
^I'ss authorized privateers, oQering to pay each 
boats twenty per cent of the value of any Union 
vessel th«y might deetroy. Under this act citizens 
of New Orleans bonght the Boston-built tog Gnocb 
Train (a veesel 128 feet long, att feet wide and 
12.5 feet deep), which they turned into an iron 
clad ram. Her bow was fiUed in solid with tim- 
bers for twenty feet. Her light carpenter work 
was removed, and a rounding deck of twelve- 
inch timbers was laid over her. This deck was 
covered with one and a-balf inch bar iron. A port 
for a single gnn pointing forward (a 24-poimder 
carronade according to her captain;, was opened in 
this deck and there was a tiny hatch through which 
men and supplies entered. As she floated she 
looked something like a modern submarine when 
awaah. She was named the Manassas, and was 
commanded by an officer of the old navy, Lieu- 
tenant A. F. Warley. 

Then several river boats were pnrcbaaed, and 
after placing compressed bales of cotton in them to 
give some protection to their machinery, they were 
armed with light guns. These vessels could not be 
classed even as gunboats. They were of such light 
construction that they were among the frailest gun 
platforms ever used in actual war. That they were 
used at all shows the activity of the naval men, 
who believed that a gun afloat on a raft was better 
than no gun at all, and were bound to see that every 
poGEdble shot would be available when the t 
need came. 
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Two more sea-goiug Bteamers were, later, con- 
verted into waraiiipa. Tliey were high oat of wat^r, 
and had paddle wheels with widkiag beams that 
towered still higher. Ooe, nauicd the Governor 
Moore, and commanded by Beverly Kennon, who 
had been a lieutenant ia the old navy, ciuried two 
rifled 32-ponnders. The other, called the General 
Qnitmau, Captain Grant, carried two 32-poiinder 
smoothbores. The Moore, because it was coyi- 
manded by a trained naval officer, saw effective 
service. 

This was not all. Because the Federal authorities 
were building a fleet of ironclads on the upper 
river with which to deaceud to the Gulf, the Con- 
federates laid down other vessels of which two must 
be mentioned here — the ironclad floating batteries, 
Louisiana and MjSBissippi. 

The fonndatiou, so to speak, of the Louisiana was 
a floating dry dock that had been used in repairing 
vessels in the New Otlians trade. This hnlk was 
rebuilt, beginuing on Optol>er 16, 1861, into a scow, 
270 feet long. Amidships a superstmctnre was 
erected vdth its aides and ends incJined at an aagli- 
of forty-five degrees. Its walls were heavy lim- 
bers and these were covered with two layers of 
T-ahaped railroad iron. The lower layer of iron 
was bolt«tl to the timbers, and then the othei- rails 
were inverted and driven in between the lower rails, 
thus forming what was almost a solid plate of armor. 
For motive power there were two paddle wheels 
placed one before the other in two wells within the 
ball, and two screws, placed aft, one on each side. 
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Sistwn guns, of which two were 7-inch rifles, seveu 
were 6-iiich rifios, and the otliere were S-iucli aod 9- 
ioch Hmoothburts, were mounted witliiii tbe 
ment. 

The Mississippi was tbe inveution of Mr, Nel 
Tift, of Florida, who had had do experience in 
building, and the story of this vessel better II 
any other story of the war, unless it be that of 
Louisiana, portrays tbe lunate weakuess of the Cob:' 
federaey. This is shown first by tbe fa«t that she 
originated with a planter who knew nothing about 
naval affairs. Further thau that, she was designed 
strictly as a river defense craft. There was 
thought of building a ship that could steam a^ 
to carry on an aggressive wai- in Kew York or BoB^ 
ton harbor.' But perhaps the most important fea- 
ture of the weakness of the Confetleracy that she 
exhibited was found in the fact that she was de- 
signed to meet au emergency in labor conditions, 
prevailing not only at New Orleans, but thronghont 
the slave states. Lacking ship carpenters, the 
plans of the Mississippi called only for etraij 
timbers and planks. There was not a knee or 
crooked timber in her. After the work of buildi: 
was begun in September, 1861, every kind of a car- 
penter in the region was employed on her, and even 
llien, the contiaetora failinl to get as many mechan- 
ics OS they ni'eded, being compelled at last to pro<j 
cure between 200 and 300 slaves from the pi: 
tations. 

' Jtiilah P. BenJBmin, while serviug ss the Confederate S 

tnry "f Wnr, wrote n letter in which he Rhowed clearly Uiatbi 
appnwiated the value at agj^reaitive wnrfore. 
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At the North many a shipshapo vessel was built 
and put iu service within uiuety days, but at New 
OrleauH the work on the great scow dragged, the 
work on lier machinery dragged still more, and she 
never was completed. The builders of the Missis- 
sippi failed, and the cause for which they fought 
failed iu good part because of a woeful lack of 
skilled, intelligent laborers. And the 8<.mth lacked 
iutelligent laborera because of the contempt iu 
which mechanics bad always been held by owners 
of slaves. It was the curse of slavery that weighed 
down and overcame the splendid energies of the 
leaders who were striving to defend New Orleans. 

This is a memorable matter. The most Impor- 
tant benefit we have derived from the creation of 
oar magnificent modern navy is found in the de- 
velopment of men able to design, build and handle 
such ships. The ships, after a few years, will be 
out of date and worthless, but the men have beeu 
trained ready for the coastiuction of others vastly 
superior, in quality and force. Moreover, the in- 
fluence of this trained host has been, and will be^ 
by uo means confined to the navy : for the ship, one 
may say, is nothing ; the development uf the man 
a evcrytlung. 

The Mississippi was a scow. Hpr flat bottom was 
22 inches thick, " with numerous thick keelsons to 
brace it:," and the walls were two feet thick. Bot- 
tom and walls were bolted through and thi-ough, in 
the most substantial manner. There wei'e, as has 
been said, no frames, crooks or knees. She was 
simply a great bos, 260 feet long, 58 feet broad and 
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16 feet deep. Above this the plans called for an 
Ironclad casemate with the best guns available. 
Within the machinery was plauned for three aciews 
with sufficient power to drive her eleven knots an 
hour. 

Of the MissiBBippi, Commaader D. D. Porter 
wrote that if Hhe had been "finished and had suc- 
ceeded in getting to sea, the whole American navy 
would have l)een destroyed." This report waB 
made after hearing the vessel described by those 
who were not able to give an intelligible account of 
her. Since she was designed by men ignorant of 
naval architecture, and built by men who were not 
trained mechanics, there is no reasou for supposing 
that her machinery would have proved more effect- 
ive than that of the Louisiana. At best, the two 
ironclads could have been useful only as floating 
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But t>ecause good guns had been provided for 
them, and because they were ironclad, they might 
have proved powerful enough, even though im- 
movable, when well placed at the forts, to guard 
the barrier raft^ When Farragnt arrived at the 
mouth of the Mississippi with a wooden-walled 
fleet, these two ironcladi) were nearing completion- 
men were working on them day and night — and j 
there was need of prompt action if he were t* 
tare New Orleans. 



CHAPTER Xin 

PKEPABATIOSa FOR PABBINU THE FOttTB 

The work of getting the larger ships of Farra- 
gnt'B fleet into the mouth of the Mississippi had 
takeu two weeks, and more, of precioas time. For 
a fortnight was eousumed on the bar, while tht-y 
were being stripped of every weight that could be 
spared before tiey were dragged through the mud 
and then these weights had to be replaced— a work 
that required time also. That all this was done 
without a flght with tlie Confederates was due 
to the fact that the authorities at Richmond could 
see no danger to New Orli^ans save in the gunboats 
(called tin-clads because of their thiu armor), that 
were afloat and building on the upper river. In- 
stead of attacking Farrayut the Richmond authori- 
ties ordered Commodore George N. Hollins to go to 
Memphis, and take with him nearly every available 
fighting ship afloat in the lower river. Orders were 
also issued to send the Louisiana north as soon as 
abc could be made ready. As it appears Hollins 
went but left a considerable fleet behind him, in 
spite of the instructions of his snperiors. 

HoUius had made a dash at the National squad- 
ron off the BouthwGfit Pass before Farragut's arrival 
(it was at 3:45 a. m., October 12, 1861), and had 
driven the blockading vessels (three good fighting 
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shipa, iitclndiDg the Kichmoud) beltcr-skelter from 
tbe head of the Passes dowu to and across the bai", 
The dash on the part of Hollios was ae brilliant as 
the Hight of the Federal ships was dii^raceful ; and 
if be conld have had his way, Farragut would have 
been obliged to fight at the bar. Even aftf r reach- 
ing Memphis, Hollins begged for peimissiou to re- 
turn to New Orleans and attack the National ships 
which were then within the river, but he was not 
allowed to do so. Farragut' s fleet caused no anxiety 
in Richmond during the earlier daya of April, 1862. 
Aeeordingly the preparation of his flwt for the 
work that lay before it was begun under general or- 
ders of which the following extracts ought to be 
preserved : 

Send down the topgallant masts. Big in the fly- 
ing jib-t>oom, and land all the spars and rigging ex- 
L-ept what are necessary for the thiee topsails, fore- 
sail, Jib and spanker. . . . Bring all the rig- 
ging into the bowsprit so that there shall be notii- 
ing in the range of the direct fire ahead. , 

Make arrangemeuts, if possible, to mount one or 
two guns on the poop and topgallant forecastle ; in 
other words be prepared to use as many guus as 
possible ahead and astern . . . bearing in tnind 
that you will always have to ride head to the cur- 
rent, and only avail yourself of the sheer of the 
helm to point a broadside gun more than tliree 
points forward of the beam. 

Have a kedge in the mizzen chains (or any con- 
venient place) ou the quarter with a hawser bent 
and It^ing through the stem chock, ready for any 
emergency ; also grapnels in the boats, ready to 
hook on to and tow off fire ships. Trim your ves- 
sel a few inches by the head, so Uiat if she touches 
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the bottom she will not swiiig head down the river. 
Pet your boat howitzers iu the foreniain tops, un 
the boat carriages, antl SL-cure them for Uring almuu, 
etc. Should any iujury occur to the ma<;liiiiery, 
making it aeeessary to drop down the river, you 
will back aud fill down under sail, or you can drop 
your anchor aud drift down, but in no case att«'mpt 
to turn the ship's head down stieam. 

No vtasel must withdiiiw from battle under any 
circumstauees, without the consent of the Hag officer. 
You will see that force aud other pumps and eugine 
hose are in good order, and men stationed by them, 
aud your men will be drilled to the extinguishing 
of fire. Have many tubs of water about the decks, 
both for the purpose of extinguishiug fire aud for 
driuking. 

You will be careful to have lanyards on the lever 
of the screw so as to secure the gun at the proper 
elevation, and prevent it from raouiug down at 
each flre. I wish you to understand that the day 
is at hand when yon will be called upon to meet the 
enemy in the worst form of our profession. . . . 
Hot and cold shot will, uo doubt, be freely dealt to 
us, and there must be stout hearts and quick hands 
to extingaish the one aud stop the holes of the other. 



The ingenuity of all the officers of the fleet was 
taxed to supplement these orders from the fiag offi- 
cer. Chief Engineer John W, Moore suggested that 
the chain cables be secured along the sides of each 
ship to servo as armor to protect the machinery aud 
waterline, and the suggestion was adopted by .ill of 
them. He also proposed daubing the vessels over 
with mud to render them leas easily visible at night, 
and this was done. 

Some captains whitewashed the decks aud iuuer 
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v&Ub of their ships so that the men could better see 
to do their work in a night battle. Bags of coal, of 
ashes, of sand, and even the clothes bags and the 
hammocks of the crews, were piled around the ma- 
chinery to stop shot, while nets made of ropes were 
stretched where they would catch splinters that the 
shot from the forts was sure to knock from the sides 
of the ships. While these preparations were in 
hand, Farragut visited every ship to see how the 
work was being done and to make sure that hia 
orders were fully understood. 

In the meantime the mortar schooners were put 
in place. Mr. A. F. Oerdes with a party of men 
from the ooaat survey joined the expedition. He 
explored and measured the banks of the river in 
oi-der to determine the best location for the mortar 
fleet, and the distance from that location to Fort 
JaeksoD. It was decided to concentrate the mortar 
fire on Jackson because it was the stronger, and 
what was of more importance, because it directly 
guarded the raft that was expected to stop Farra- 
gut's ships. ^^ 

The points chosen for the mortar boats varied;^| 
between 2,850 and 3,680 yards ft-om Fort. Jack 8on.^^ 
At first one division of them was placed on the east 
bank of the river, but the forts soon got the range, 
and drove them to the west bank where all were 
hidden behind a tall growth of trees, the conceal- 
ment being made more effective by lashing t 
limbs to the masts. 

At ten o'clock on the moniing of April 18, 18( 
the mortar fleet flred the first shot at Fort Jacksd 




bad been well aiiut^ iind van dropping into the 
' for-t when U»e burniug fuae reachMl the powder, 
w^liereupon it exploded in the air. As this shell 
*Ppeared the c-rcw of the little Confederal* ram 
UaDaGBas (she had been sold to the Confederate 
navy), that was lying at the Fort Jackson dock, caat 
^ff her lines, and at once steamed up and across 
the river to tie np above St. Phillip. She had barely 
'eft her berth at Fort Jackson dock when another 
shell came, and it fell into the water preeisely where 
*he had been lying. 

»The work of this second shell waa in a way like 
that of the whole mortar flotilla. The mortar fire 
^toost but not (luite accomplished something of 
^'ttportanw'. More than forty shells on the aver- 
age were thrown at the fort every honr thereafter 
''*ra week (nearly 6,000 shells were fired in all), but 
^'eatenant Godfrey Weitnel, of the United States 
^"gineers, reported on May 5, 1882 : 

"To an inexperienced eye it seems as if this 
^**Pk [Fort Jackson] were badly cut np. It is ae 
^'^Ong to-day aH when the first shell was fired 
at jt." 

because of what he bad seen of the French mortar 
^^•^ at Vera Cruz, ycaira before, Farragut had no 
****Ufidence in the ri»ult of tJiat kind of an attn<.k 
^l*On Fort Jackson. The plan having been made 
j^^fore the command of the expedition was offered 
^^-ttj, he accepted it without protest. He was so 
^ *H pleased to be at the head of any sqnadron that 
^t*^ "vraR not disposed to quarrel abont details. But 
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oBoieRs shelUattliefort " sorely tried " tuspatienoe^ 
i(B he said afterward. 

Porter, id his report of April 30tb, admits tbafc 
" aflcr bombarding the fort for tliree days I b«>gaii 
to dcepair of takiug it, and, indeed, b<^ai] to lose 
my confidence in mortars, but a deserter presented 
himself from Fort Jackson and gave me such ao 
a«coiitit of the havoc made by our mortar practice 
that ... we went to work with renewed 
vigor." 

Forragot, however, made a more accurate esti- 
mate of the valne of the deserter's story. He had 
already determined to drive his fleet up the river 
without waiting for the reduction of Fort Jackson 
and he called bia captains to the flagship on the 
day the deserter came, in order that they might 
give their opinions "as to the best manner of paaa- 
ing the forts," 

His instructions irom the Department said, " Yon 
will proceed up the Miasissippj and reduce the de- 
femes which guard the approaches to New Orleans," 
hut Farragut was determined to ignore that part of 
his orders, — a most important fact. He was willing 
to assume that responsibility in order to force Ote 
fiijhting. It is a noteworthy circumstance in the 
history of our navy that oflScers have t>een censored 
for adhering too closely to orders that kept them 
out of a battle, but never has one been rebuked for 
disobeying orders, that he might force the fighting. 

All of the captains except Porter attended the 
council. He was looking after the work of his flo- 
tilla, as he had been doing, day and night, since his 
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arrival on the riv«r, but Captaiii Alden, of the 
Bichmond, brought to the council a memoranduni 
writteu by Porter some timu (Soley in his life of 
Porter says at least a month) before. Tho captains 
had assembled, and " the flag oflicei' then proc«e<led 
to state the reason why the officers had bo«n sum- 
moned, which was to give his plan for paasing the 
forts," says Lieutenant J. M. Wainwright in a let- 
ter to Commander Porter, dated June 1, 1862, 
"The prevailing opinion seemed to be averse to 
making the attempt to paas the forts at that time ; 
that it was premature ; that the forts had not yet 
been sulGcieutly reduced by the tire of the mortar 
vessels, and ttiat the risk of the loss of tuu many 
vessels was too great to be run." Then Aldeu lead 
Porter's memoraudum which was in part : 

"There are two methods of attack : one is for the 
vessels to run the gauntlet of the batteries by night, 
or in a fog ; the other to attack the forts by laying 
the big ships close alongside of them. . . . The 
large ships should anchor, . . . the smaller 
vessels to keep under way and be constantly moving 
aboat, some to get above, and open a cross fire ; the 
mortars to keep up a rapid and continuous fire and 

I to move up to shorter range. 
"The objections to running by the forts are 
these : It is not likely that any int*'lligent enemy 
would fail to place chain across above forts, and 
raise such batteries as would protect them against 
oar ships. Did we run the forts we should lea\'e an 
enemy in our rear, and the mortar vessels would 
have to be left l>eoind. Wo could not return to 
bring tltem without going through a heavy and de- 
structive fire. If the forts are run, part of the 
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mortani should tK> Lowed along, wliich would r*>iid4t 
thu progrtfiB of the v<«sel8 slow, agaiosl tht.- stroq| 
carrent at that point. If the forls are first cap- 
tDnsl, the moral effect woald l>e lo close tbe t)atta« 
iee on tbe river aud open the way to New Orltaoa 
vbereae, if we dou't sniweed in taking thum we wil 
have to fight our way up the river. Once havioi 
posaeasion of the forts, New Orleans would be b» 
nieticall; sealed, and we can repair damages aud g 
up on our own terms. 

" Nature points ont the English Turn as the pori 
tiou to be strongly fortified, and it is there that d 
enemy will most likely make bis strongest stand. 

'' If the ships can get by the forta, and there <a 
MO obstructions above, then the plan should be t 
push on to New Orleans every ship that can get a 
there, taking up as many of the mortar fleet as ca 
be rapidly towed. An accurate reconnoisstui 
should be made, and every kind of attainable i 
formation provided before any movement is mad 

" Nothing has been said about a combined attae 
of army and navy. Such a thing is not only prat 
ticable, but if time permitted sbonld be adopted.* 

It is entirely fair to suppose that this dociim 
was read with Porter's knowledge and consent 
one ia almost driven to the belief that it was don 

tat his request. And yet Farragut told the captaiQ 
(according to Wainwright), that "Captain Ported 
had submitted a plan of operations, which &b 
braced ideas similar to his own, and witb which 1 
entirely agreed." To this Farragut added tl 
farther statement, later on during the discussioD 
that "Captain Porter urged very strongly the i 
tempt being made [to take the fleet i>ast tiie forts] 
not only on tbe grounds of its probable success,* 
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bat becauMt! tLe moilar schooner fire must soon 
alack away for a vaj-iety of reimoas. 

Without tryiug to solve the niystwry of the pres- 
ence of the Porter meuiuranduiu in the hands uf 
Captain Aldeu the document itself has been given 
here in part t>ecaiise it certainly represented the 
views of Alden himself, Captain T. T. Craven and 
"the prevailing opinion" of those present, and it 
therefore by contrast bringB out clearly the distin- 
guishing merits of Farragot's ideas.' 

After hearing the opinions of his captains the 
flag officer delivered his own opinion in theforw. of 
I general urder " immediately after the council." 
That is to say, he had determined what to do before 
he vailed the coancll and had desired to learn only 
whether the captains had any ideas that would im- 
prove the details of bis plan. In writing the gen- 
eral order he gave some consideration to the oppo- 
sition as it had t>een embodied in Porter's memo- 
r.indum. Farragnt wrote ; 

" The fl^ officer . ■ . is of the opinion that 
whatever ia to be done will have to be done quickly. 
. He has always entertained the same opin- 
ions which are expressed by Commander Porter: 
that is, that there are three modes of attack, and the 
question ia, which is the one to be adopted 1 His 
a opinion is that a combination of two should be 
made, viz., the forts shoold be mn, and when a 
force is once above the forts to protect the troops, 
they [the troops] should be landed at qnaraullue 




from the Qnlf side by briuging them through the ] 
bayou, and then our forces should move up the river, \ 
mutually aiding each other. 

"When, in the opinion of the flag officer the pro- 
pitiooH time has arrived, the signal will be made to 
weigh, and advance t« the conflict. If, in hia opin- 
ion, at the time of arriving at the respective posi- 
tions of the different diviaions of the fleet, we have ' 
the advantage, he will make the signal for close ac- 
tion, and abide the rcsnlt— conquer or be conquered 
— drop anchor or keep under way, as in his opinioQ 
is best." 

To this he added the statement that nnlefis the 
signal for close action was given, the ships, after 
passing Fort St.. Phillip, were to be formed in "the 
first order of sailing" and then " proceed up the 
river in accordance with the original opinion ex- 



It appears, therefore, that while Farragut supposed 
he might think beat to close up and attack the forts 
with a view of reducing them, he intended to run 
by them first of all. And then, unless obliged by 
further obstructions to seek the aid of the troops, he 
intended to "proceed up the river." The fact that 
he would be leaving two strong fortifications behind 
bini, as Porter's memorandum had pointed out^ was 
not even mentioned in the general order, except in- 
directly. When Farragut said that troops from the 
army transports could be conveyed to the river bank 
" from the Gulf side by bringing them through the 
bayou," he answered every objection that had 
been, or could be, made to Uie act of leaving 
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enemy in our rtior." For if troops coald come to 
Lhe ebipe ^'through the bayou," sufficient supplies 
could come to them also by the same ront«. The 
forte would become a matter of uo pressing impor- 
tance to the shipB. The roato to tbe city of New 
OrleauB would be open, or very easily opened. 

But Fairagut saw a further and very important 
reaaon for makiug a dash past the forts. As he said 
to his council of captains, the forts would be cut off 
from every source of supplies, once the ships wcje in 
the river above them. It wonid then be only a 
question of time when they would be starved into 
surrendering, if they did not yield at once from other 
considerations. The strategy of the case seemed so 
simple to Farragut that he did not argue the matter, 
but merely stated it to his captains. And, as 
said, he did not even mention it directly in bis gen- 
eral orders. Further than that, it seemed to him 
unnecessary to attempt "an accurate recounois- 
sanoe" of the river between the forts and the city, 
as Porter had suggested. 

After the ships were prepared for battle one more 
preliminary bit of work had to be taken in hand, 
and that was the breaking of the boom across the 
river. Captain Hem-y H. Bell, chief of staff, had 
been sent with tbe steamers KcDnebec and Wissa* 
hickon to examine that construction soon aft«r Far- 
ragut arrived in the river. He reported that "the 
obstructions seem formidable,'' and described the 
boom as he saw it. The British frigate Mersey, 
Captain Preedy, and a French warship, had come 
into the river meantime, llie captains of theee ves- 




seU were representatives of llie elementa in England 
and France that were auxiooB to see the Americam 
Union destroyed, and had come there to do every- 
thing possible io a neutral way to obstruot the work 
of Farragut, Both captains had gone up to exam- 
ine the barrier raft, and on retnroing, with au as- 
Bumed air of candor had assured every officer of 
Farragut's fleet who would listen to ihem that the 
raft was perfectly impassable. But Farragnt, who 
remembered how a British captain had deliberately 
deceived our officers with a similar story when they 
were before Vera Cruz, daring our war with Mexioo, 
was unaffected by their reports, or if tiiflueuced 
all by them was only the more determined to 
the dusb. 

Lieutenant C. H. B. Caldwell, commaiidiiig the 
Itaska, had previously volunteexed to run up to the 
boom, if supported by aoother vessel, and break 
through it. Under the supervision of Fleet Capti 
Henry H. Bell, Caldwell was now ordered to do 
work, and the Piuola, Lieutenant Pierce Crosl 
commanding, was sent along to assist. 

At ten o'clock, on the night of the 20th, the 
vessels started on their perilous mission. ForeeeJ 
ing that they would be discovered, and subjected to 
the concentrated fire of all the gnus in the fortsi, the 
mortar fleet was set at work firiug shells as rapidly 
as possible. This fire was of some use, but a brisk 
cannonade was opened from the forta as the two 
vessels reached the rafL In spite of that feet boti 
of them attacked it. Au effort to break the chaiH 
with a torpedo Mled because the electric 
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broke. A litUe later tlie I^ska, after tcarlag the 
rail from one huUc in a rain effort to drag it from 
the raft, boarded tbe schooner at the east end of the 
line of eight dismaotJed boats. This hnllt waa cast 
loose from the chain, bat as the Itagka was dragging 
it from the raft she and her tow were carried hard 
agronnd. Two hawsers were broken by the Piuota, 
in trying to get the Itaska off the mad, but a third 
one held and pulled her clear. 

As the Itoska floated free, her bow was pointed 
np the river and Caldwell saw that by the removal 
of the hulk an opening had been made in the raft 
wide enough for his little gunboat to pass through. 
Thereupon he drove her aliead, and well up above 
the raft. Then he tnrued around, gave her a full 
head of steam, and with the force of the current to 
aid him, he struck the chain between the third and 
fourth hulks. The curved stem of the gunboat rose 
up over the chain until her bow was more than 
three feet out of the wator. Tlieu the chain broke 
and the schooner hulks of the raft, with two exer- 
tions — the second and last — were left unsupported. 
The third, fourth, fifth and sixth swung aronud 
with the current and drifted down stream, leaving 
an ample space for Farragut's fleet to pass through. 
It was one of the most brilliant exploits of the war. 

Curiously enough, while this work, which re- 
quired several hours, was in hand, there were no lees 
than thirteen Confederate vessels at or near Fort St. 
Phillip, including the little ironclad ram Manassas, 
six of the much-vaunted River Defense Fleet rams, 
and the big Louisiana. Bat not one of these ves- 
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sels made the least moyement to interfere with the 
attack on the raft — a fact that has never been ex- 
plained. Commodore Mitchell commanding the 
Confederate flotilla had asked the Eiver Defense 
Fleet to guard the raft, bat the captains had de- 
clined to do so, and there the matter rested. Nor 
was any effort made to repair the raft after it was 
broken. 



CHAPTEfi TTTV 
THE BATTLE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 

With the boom brokeu Farragut was free to put 
Ilia ships iu Uues for thu passage up the river. He 
had previously arranged the fleet in two divisioiis, 
aud at Mb owu earnest request, Captain Theudorus 
Bailey of the Colorado, had lect'ived conuuaud of 
oue of them. Under tliis plan the two were to ad- 
vance side by side, with Bailey's toward ihe eaat 
bank. Farragut iuteuded to attack Fort Jackeon 
with his owu divlsiou wtille the other was to pass 
on up and eugage Fort St. Phillip. But after a 
further consideratiou of the width of the openiug 
iu the boom, aud the probabQity that the two lines 
of ships would foul each other in passing the opeu- 
iug, Farragut decided to make thre« divisions of 
his fleet 

To Bailey, who waa ordered to attack Fort 8t. 
Phillip, he gave the Cayuga, Pensacola, Mississippi, 
Oneida, Varuua, Katahdin, Kiueo aud Wissa- 
hiekon. For himself and the attack on Fort Jaek- 
, be added the Brooklyn and tho Richmond to 
the Hartford. Then for a third division to suppoi-t 
either of the others as occadiou might wari'aut, he 
gave to Fleet Captain Bell the Sciota, L-oquois, 
Kennebec, Pinola, Itaska and Winona. Bailey's 
division was allowed to lead the others, when the 
line was formed, because he was to attack the fort 
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situated higher up the stream, and it was desirable 
that his ships shontd be firiug oa it at the moioeiit 
Farragnt opeued on Fort Jackson. And it may be 
noted here that the Cayuga, a gunboat, led Bailey's 
division because Bailey, at the invitation of her 
captain, Lieutenant N. B. Harrison, bad hoisted his 
flag on her. Captain Henry W. Morris of the big 
Fensacola, the natural leader, did not wish any 
divisional ofBcer on board his ship to take from 
him the glory that she might earn ; but it seemed 
an honor to Captain Harrison to have his little gun- 
boat selected to lead the battle line, and he eagerly 
sought it. 

Tlie early morning of April 23d waa first choEWi' 
for the movement, but the earjienter's crew team 
each of two of the big vessels vaa absent. The 
captains preferi-ed to wait for their return, and the 
start, though against Farragut's desire, was post- 
poned one day. As the moon would not rise until 
3:30 o'clock on the morning of the 24th, Farragnt 
determined to pass the forts — to "conquer or be 
conquered" — before that honr. During the after- 
noon of the 23d he visited every ship of his flert, 
seeing for himself that each was ready, and that 
her commander fully understood the orders. Porter, 
who had come to admit that it was nseleeH to wait 
longer for a reduction of the forts, was ordered to 
fire with the mortars with the utmost rapidity poe- 
sible while the fleet was passing, and further than 
that, to take his little squadron of mortar -gnarding 
ateamers up within range and do what he oooM 
with their gnns to check the fire of Fort JacksDak] 
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Tilt? sailing ship Portsmouth, Captain Swartwout, 
was ordered to this dnty also. As uight came on, 
Caldwell, at his own reqnest, was sent up to the 
boom with the Itaska to see that the way was still 
task that cnriouaty enough he performed 
iiuinol€8ted. 

Finally at two o'clock in the morning two red 
lights, one above the other, were hoisted on the 
Hartford and a moment later was heard the shrill 
piping of the boatswains' whistles <^liug all hands 
on every ship to get up anchor. The clank of the 
oapstan pawls followed promptly, as the men hove 
up the anchors, bnt the mud of the river was teua- 
oious, and a loug time — most trying to the com- 
inandiug officer — passed before all the ships were 
afloat in their places. At last, however, all were 
found In order, and the fleet — the mightiest the 
Nation had ever assembled — steamed with throb- 
bing »*ngine8 up to the forts. Not a light was dis- 
play«d, and so little noise was made on the ships 
that the men, standing at their guns, heard the calla 
of birds and frogs along the shore. 

At 3:30 o'clock (Iat«r than was intended) the 
little Oiyuga, a steamer no longer than a harbor 
lighter, led the way unmolested through the open- 
ing in the barrier boom. But as the next ship of 
the long line behind her, dimly seen in the star- 
light, passed the barrier a gun on shore was fired. 
At that signal every cannon in both forts that 
would bear, b^au its blazing work, the roar was 
answered by the boom of the mortars in the flotilla, 
the air was filled with the carving light of the fly- 
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itig flhellB, the black walls of the ships began to 
belch tbc tiheetiog flames of their broadsidt; gtms, 
the Porter flotilla of steamers joined in, and then 
raft after raft, piled high with blazing pine and tar, 
was cast loose from the river bauks above and! 
towed ont by the Oonfederatea to meet the fleet. One 1 
of the most impressive pictures of fii-e the world 
has ever seen was witnessed when Farragnt's fleet 
came to the Confederate forts that guarded the 
Mississippi. 

Peering ahead by the light of the flames aroanfl, \ 
him, Lieutenant George H. Perkins, who was navi- 
gating the Cayuga, saw that the guns of Fort St. 1 
Phillip were aimed to throw their shot into the 1 
middle of the river, whereupon he steered his little 1 
ship close under the walls of the fort and passed 
on. The hull of the vessel "was but little dam- 
aged," and be<;auae she was low in the water her 
guns had no noticeable effect upon the fort. 

Then came the Pensacola and the Mississippi. J 
Both steamed slowly while their crews, with the I 
energy of men who fight for life, worked their guns, 
sheetiug the air with lurid flames and dusting the 
walls and ports of the fort with iron hail. So close 
to the fort were these sliips that, at times, ctcw and . 
garrison saw each other clearly and cursed each I 
other heartily. The fire of the ships proved ao 1 
deadly that the men in the fort, in spite of their | 
officers, fled to cover. Not until they had been ea- 
g^ed for more thau an hour did these ships paM 
wholly out of range of Bt. Phillip. 

For the ships of the lirat divisiou the passage np j 
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to Port St. Phillip was a simple matter. They wore 

ibrongh the barrier raft and away before the Con- 

^«lerat*« got fairly to work. But for Fairagnt and 

'he Hartford, the conditions were changed before 

h^ reached the raft. The guns of all the fleet and 

of l>oth forte had been firing for twenty minntes as 

'^e bow of the Hartford entereti the opening in the 

*=*«>om, and thick clouds of smoke filled the motion- 

'■e^s air and settled on the water, blinding the pilots. 

^^orse than all that, time enough had passed to 

^^*aable the men with the tlaming fire rafts to arrive 

^* the barrier ; and aa the Hartford reached the 

^P»*Ti water above, the heroic crew of the little Con- 

^^•lerate tug Mosher, Captain Shei'man, came push- 

**>e one of these boats against the side of the flag- 

W'ith wheel hard over, the Hartford strove to 
*^Ee the danger, bat ran aground instead, and 
^tien the raft was held relentlessly to her wooden 
^<ie. For a moment the fire lapped the plauks and 
*l»eo the thick paint with which the hull was cov- 
*J*«1 burst into flames that leaped up almost to her 
Vower yards. 

The fierce heat drove the men from the guns on 
^al side of the ship but they returned to their sta- 
liiiDs lis they heard Farragut's voice saying : 

"Dou'I flinch from that fire, boys ; there's a hot- 
ter fire than that for those who don't do their 
ilnty." 

& mometit lat«r, however, as the flames spread 
iTiWy over the side of the ship, the case seemed 
BO desperate that even the courageous Farragnt 




' ' thonght it was all ap with oh. " Baifiiog liis hs 
above hia head he exclaimed : 

"My God, is it to end this wayt" 

But while Farragut realized the extent of the 
danger he by no means lost his liead. Ue iustautly 
"ordered the ship backed with all speed," which 
was done with .sneh effect that the propeller threw 
both the ram (tng) and the fire raft forward and on 
shore, while the ship slid olf. In the meantime sal- 
vation from the Qames on the sliip's Bide was at 
haad. The Hartford's crew had been wel! drilled 
at fire qnarters. Master's Mate AUen, of the fire 
brigade, climbed into the mizzen rising «ith a 
hose in hand, and a moment later he was drown- 
ing the dames with a well directed delnge. Inci- 
dentally a half dozen shells bad been fired into tbe 
tug that had done its appointed work so well, and 
she sank in the bla4.:k water with all her heroic crew. 

The Hartford, in baeJtiug ofl" the mud, got her 
head down stream, presumably becanse of an eddy, 
and she was a long time turning about. During 
this most trying period T\irragut stood still, giving 
Buch oi'ders ba were nee<)ed or coolly as if nt drill, 
and " refemng occasionally to a little compasK that 
was attached to his watch-chrtin " to see how near 
she was poiutiug to the course np the river. 

The next attack on the fla^hip was qnickly re- 
pulsed. A vessel, black with men, was seen bead- 
ing for her as if to tward, but a sliell from the pivol 
gnn worked by the marine guard was fired into il. 
The shell explodc-d and the ship then drifted away. 
The Hartford was thereafter free. 
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X?lie Brooklyu which followed the flagship col- 
ti«n3 with the Kineo, as she reached the openiiig in 
tlt& lafl, aud Captain Graveu, being unable to see 
llie Utile gunboat cleaily, supposed and i-eported 
*li»t he had stxack one of the raft hoiks. The Kineo 
vas almost rolled over, but uo particular damage 
*ae done to either veusul. 

The Kichmoud arrived next in line, aud then 
cune the Sciota aud the IroquoiB. " The gallant 
Iniqaois*' vaa the last of the fleet to pass above the 
boom, and Oommauder Porter, while directing his 
ttodlla's fire on Fort Jackson, saw her "provokiugly 
linger and slow her eugiues opposite the forts to 
give the rebels a taste of her formidable battery." 
XliB remaiiiiiig vessels of the fleet (all were gon- 
Ixiata), were disabled or stopped by the fire of the 
forte until too late to pass the raft — a heart-break- 
iif condition of affairs for their conunanders. 

The ships had come to the barrier aa a fleet in 
onlerly line, but once they were above it, the line 
^M broken and each ship became au independent 
anil that fought as her captain thought best While 
the Ptusacola and Mississippi overwhelmed the fire 
*>f Fort St. Phillip, the smaller vessels of the divi- 
Biou slipped past and up the river. But they were 
thm by no means out of danger. As the Cayuga 
*amed clear of the fire of the fort her crew saw no 
lew than eleven Confederate steamers in the river 
intimd her. 

l^he ram Manassae, the Governor Moore aud tlie 
Mpfiae attacked her at once. Her big 11-inch pivot 
guu was flred into the Moore with deadly eSect. 





(^ptaJD KeunoD, of the Moore, bad intended 
board the Cayuga, but tliat sliot stopped bim. 
nuD MauaNtias inis^ her and went buiitmg larger 
Bhips. The Mcltae was left aetertL 

Then came the Oneida and Varuiia firing right 
aod left into the Confederate fleet, — "a refreshing 
fire," according to Captain Bailey. It was uiani- 
fetjt to the Confederate crews that the National fleet 
was succeeding verj- well in paeaiug the barrier raft, 
and the opportunity for which the River Defense 
Fleet had been created had therefore arrived. The 
National »hipg were scattered and exposed, as never 
before and never afterward during the war, to the 
attacks of rams commanded by resolute men. la 
foct in the gloom of early morning and the smoke-^ 
of battle, the confusion w»s so great that one Nf^ 
tional ship fired into another. But the River I 
fense captains with one exception fled. 

It was not so with the trained officers of the o 
navy. When Keunon was driven from his atfi 
on the Cayuga by her big gun and the opport 
arrival of the Oneida, he saw that the Varuna v 
steaming alone up the river in chase of oue of 
River Defense Fleet. The Varnna carried ten g 
and the Governor Moore only two, but Kennon v 
a man who coidd "conjugate the verb to do," 
He therefore went in chase of the over-euei 
Boggs of the National ship. His own distinguia 
ing lights had been shot away and he now show 
the Federal lighta to deceive the Varuna's lookoni 

Until the Vamua's steam had been run down t 
her futile speed Kennon let her go on nnmoleete 
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But when it slackened he 6peii(?ti fire. Having 
need oil on his ooaJ, Kennoa himself bad pleuty 
of steam, and he overhauled the sfatp until his 
bow gun (it was mounted on a high forecastle) would 
no longer bear on her. Then he depressed the gun 
to the flill limit, shot a port-hole through the bow 
of his owu ship aud raked the Varuua, killing and 
wounding twelve men. 

Captain Boggs now put the "Vamna's helm siport 
to throw her around and give the Moore a broad- 
side. He sncceeiled in doing this, but Kenoon, 
meantime, put his helm to starboard and drove the 
Moore into the Vanina's side. The latter'a engine 
wafi stopped by the shook, and as she lay dead in 
the water the Mooro rammed her again. 

The Varuua waa a converted merchantman of the 
nsnal light framework. The wounds from the 
ramming were mortal and Boggs was obliged to 
drive her ashore to keep her from sinking. But 
her guns were worked until her stern was under 
water. Mauy men were killed on the Moore, but 
DO damage was done to her machinery, and Ken- 
non, whose blood was up, turned to face a half 
dozen l!fatioual ships that were coming after him. 
Hiii fight was over. Such a hail of projectiles was 
fir«d into his already battered ship that she was 
wholly disabled. With the aid of a jib she was 
drifted ashore and burned ; her flag being consumed 
at the main peak. It was a sad day for the Nation 
when men like Kennon left the old navy, 

In the meantime thtr River Defense steamer Btone- 
wall Jackson, while striving to flee np the river and 
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escape the Ifatioual aliips, saw the Variiua ashoi 
and slaking rapidly. At that her captain ahii 
her helm and ranuiied the wreck. The only stro] 
delivered by any of the six Kiver Defense fit^aini 
present at this battle came as au auti-climax. 

No leas eourageous aud determined than KennoD 
was Lientenaiit A. F. Warley, commanding the lit- 
tle ironclad ram Manassas. Having failed in his 
dash at the Gayaga, he then beaded for the Pensa- 
oola, but missed his stroke again, because the 
watchful captain of the big ship dodged htm. Then 
he drove the Manaesas at the Mississippi and 
reached her, but only succeeded in peeling a heavy 
splinter from her hull under water. The Mississippi 
fired a useless broadside over the Manassas, as she 
approached. As Warley sheered off toward the 
barrier rjXt (for with her speed of six knots, she 
could do nothing Jigainat the current), he found the 
Brooklyn just getting clear, and was able to deliver 
a fair blow while steaming directly across the car- 
rent. The ironclad bow of the ram struck between 
two frames and crushed both the outer and the inner 
planking. But the chain cable triced to her side at 
the water line, thanks to Engineer John W. Moon^ 
saved the big ship from a mortal wound. J 

As the Manassas drifted clear of the Brooklyn |^ 
mau climbed through her hatch to look at tlw'j 
wound she had made. For a moment he stood be- 
side her smokestack and then tumbled into the river. 
An officer of the Brooklyn afttrwurd asked ti»6_ 
quartermaster who was heaving the lead on 
aide of the ship if he bad seen the man disappear. 
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"YfiH, sir," replied the qnartcrmastwr, "I Haw 
him fall overboard— in fact, I helped tim, for I hit 
htm alongside the head with my hand lead." 

A a the Brooklyn passed up, the Manassas steamed 
on down stream. Warley had determined to go 
down through the barrier raft and ram the mortar 
schooners. But " I uo sooner oeared the fort«," as 
he wrote afterward, "than both opened fire on me. 
Fort St. Phillip did not strike me. Captain Squires 
informed me that he fired seventy-five times at me, 
but Fort Jackson struck me frequently with her 
42- pounder." 

As that region was getting pretty hot, the Man- 
aenaa was turned up stream to look for another op- 
portunity to ram the National fleet, when she was 
Been by Farragut, who sent the Mississippi to attack 
her. In Farragut's account of the destruction of 
the ram, as written to his family, one sees both the 
feeling of the man and that of the naval officer. He 
aaid : 

" (joyall [his son] would have been delighted, as 
I was, to see the contest between the old Mississippi 
and the HoUins ram Manassas, after we had passed 
the forts. All saw the ram coming up. I hailed 
MelanctoD Smith, and told him to run her down. 
Smith turned his ship's head down stream, and they 
ran at each other. We all looked on with intense 
auiiety. WTien within fifty yards, the enemy's 
hea^t failed Him, and he turned to the right and 
ran ^n owtr-. Smith poured in a broadside, which 
riddled her. Thas ended the Hollins ram. She 
floated down stream, on fire from her own furnace : 




the officers and men making thejr escape to tha 
shore. These rams are funiiidable things, but when 
there is room to maaoeavre, the heavy ghips will 
rim over them." ^_ 

Off Fort St. FliiUip, Lieuteuaiit Bead, of tlw^| 
MeEae, boarded the Manassas, and reported atlter- 
ward that she was sound save fur a cut pipe. But 
be must have been mistaken, for when she passed 
Porter's flotilla, she was on fire, and she soon " ex- 
ploded Mntly " and sank. 

A cuiious incident of the battle occarred when 
the lingering Ii-oquoib was at last beyond the forts. 
The Confederate steamer McBae fired a broadside 
of grape shot and copper slugs at her, doing some 
damage, but the Union ship with her more power- 
ful guns returned a storm of grape and canister. 
The slaughter on the McBae was great, and among 
those mortally hurt was Thomas B. Huger, lier 
commander. Huger, but a few mouths before, had 
been the executive officer of the Iroquois, and the 
larger part of her crew at this time were men who 
had served under him. 

To pass the forts, the broken raft, and the Con- 
federate fleet of eighteen vessels, bad taken less 
than two hours. "A more desperate, more mag- 
nificent dash was never made," wrote Captain 
Craven afterward. 

The loss of the National fleet was 36 killed, 147 
wounded, aud the converted merchantman Varuna. 

Fort Jackson lost nine killed and thirty-three 
wounded during the bomhardmejit aud the battle f 
Fort Bt Phillip loat two killed and four wotmdt 
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Ko complete statemeut of the Confederate loss afioat 
vas ever compiled, but on one of the vessels the 
dartraction was extraordinary. The Governor 
Uuore had ti4 killed and wounded out of a crew 
of ninety- thret-, aud Captain Kennon reported 
that he thought 57 of these were killed. The 
MfBae lost four killed, iucluding Captain Thomas 
B, Huger, and 17 wounded. Captain Charles Mc- 
lAtogli, of the Louimaua, who is affectionately men- 
Uom^d by both Farragut aud Ciaveu in their letters 
*6 "Charlie Mcintosh," was mortally wounded. 
Of the Confederate fleet, that had numbered thirteen 
*rmed veesels, three remained under the guns of 
^orl St. Phillip — the ironclad Louisiana, the con- 
Verted mravhantman McBae and the guerrilla Defi- 
*0(*. These were destroyed lat«r. 

With the exception of the Vanina, the ships that 
^paBSfd the forts were as fit for battle as they were 
3 the fight began. The river lay fair before 
a and New Orleans was at their mercy. 
"I am 80 agitated that I cao scarcely write," said 
*'arragnt in a letter to his wife, the day after the 
■*atUe— a letter that shows the heart of the man 
— "and I shall only tell you that it has pleased Al- 
*«iiglity God to preserve my life through a fire such 
••« [he world has scarcely koown. I shall return 
I>tiiperly my thanks, as well as those of our fleet, 
•r His goodness and mercy. He has permitted me 
i name for my dear boy's inheritance, OB 
IB for my comfort aud that of my family." 





CHATTER XV 

NEW OELEiNH UNDEE THE FLAG 

That Farragot was able to pass the forts and 
Beet of the Ck>iifederate8 witb so much eatje, and bo 
little loBB, is a matter that demandfi consideration 
although the cause may be stated in few words — 
lack of proper preparation on the part of the Con- 
federates. The forts were not armed as they might 
have been, because the guns that were removed 
&om Peneacola, when the Confederates determined 
to abandon that place (it was not actually evaca- 
atod till May 9th, however), were sent norlii. 
Moreover, the soldiers in the garrisons of Fort St. 
Phillip and Fort Jaeksou were chiefly foreigners 
because the fighting men of New Orleans were so 
active and aggressive that they sought service with 
the armies at the north ; they could by no means 
endure the stagnation of garrison life. Then, while 
the commanders of the forts were among the ablest 
men in the Confederate service, a number of the 
junior offieers were of very inferior fibre. One of 
thonc junior officers, "a captain from the back 
country," had chajge of those casemate guns which 
were firing hot shot. He depressed the muzzles of 
his guns very considerably, fearing to fire too high, 
and being desirous of working them vigoronsly, 
had them run out with a jerk, the eons«iueuce of 
which was that the balls rolled barmleesly into the 
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moat., while lie blazed away powder aud iiay 
wads. Some offic^^rs od the riimparts, observing 
this, told him of it. He theu commeuoed opera- 
tious on one particulai- vessel, which he kfpl at 
until some one informed him that hu was devotiug 
himself to one of their omtd chain hoIkH. 

This story, told in one of the official reports, 
describes, in a way, the whole Confederate defense. 
Splendid courage and m06t praiseworthy activity 
Hod devotion were shown by the Confederate army 
and navy officers ; bat some of them also showed a 
wovfal lack of training. 

TTie ironclad Mississippi was launched before the 
forts were passed but her machinery was not in 
stalled nor were her guns mouuU-d. The Louisiana 
waa 90 far completed that her engines had a trial, 
but they developed so little power, and the wheels 
were ao poorly placed, that she could not stem tlie 
current of the river, even when aided by two tugs. 
She was theu (April 20th) ordered down to the 
forts to serve as a doating battery, and was moored 
WFort at. Phillip. Her guns were not all mountol, 
M yet, but a gang of men went along to finish Ihe 
*ork, and they kept at it, night and day, with the 
rwilt that the riverside gnus wei-e soon put in place. 
I II was then fonud that the ports were so poorly de- 
l^irnvd that the guns could be elevated only five de- 
t, aud even the exeelleut 7-inch rifles had an 
(Teetive range of no more than 2,000 yards, if Ibey 
Ul; had as much as that. And when the iron- 
had dropped her anchor, her crew found that 
purchase for getting it up was not strong 




enoagh. What might have been s moBt powerftal 
Bhip proved defective even as a floating gtm car- 
riage because of the lack of skill in those who de- 
signed and boilt her. 

When some of the Louisiana's gnns were moQDtcd, 
General Dancau ui^:ed Commodore Mitcheil, com* 
manding all the Couf«lctate naval ships, to pi 
the Looisiana near the eaet end of the raft at Ft 
.lackson. Duncan supposed that the Loni^ana,' 
from that point, could drive away the Fed<3^ 
morlar tlotilla, and hold Fairagat's fleet in check. 
But Mitchell refused to do this on the ground that 
if he went there a single shell froto one of Porter's 
mortars coold easily sink the Louisiana. For she 
was nnpTOtecU-d with armor on the flat top of her 
casemate where a bomb would strike her ; and even 
if she e$ieap«d the bombs her guns, Mitchell said, 
could not reach the Fedend vtesels of any kind, 
while Uiey lay at their uichota^ 

Accordingly the LooisutUL remained at Fort 
Phillip. Her erev, dnriitg the battle, worked their' 
gmas bravvljr aad as eficsenHj as the design of the 
ahip pemiUkFd. The FMenl ahips pounded her at 

. «lM«t ma^ vhboat oaoang a angle shot to enter 
I bfr crew tried to depress 

I^Nir (UB •• tVMk Oe waterline of tbe Federal 

e to do so. If the guns had 

: on tite fort tfacT would have 
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the general ordered them to guard the barrier by 
night, the captarina refnsed to go below it They 
■would neither submit to control nor do any work 
on their own initiative. 

The haudliug of the fire i-afta (with the exception 
already noted), particularly while Parragut was 
below the forte, waa as badly managed as that of 
the River Defease Fleet. Rafts were set adrift while 
Farragut was preparing his fleet, but they were 
committed to the current, in every case but one, at 
points whence they diifted ashore, or were towed 
lubore with ease ; and in tbe one case there was no 
more damage done than to canse a coUisiou of no im- 
portance between two National ships. Last of all, 
when C'aldwell had biuken the raft, no effort was 
made to reclose the opening or place any ship near 
the breach to stop the passage of the Federal fleet. 

These facts are given in detail because every 
American oagbt to see and fully understand the 
contrast between the opposing forces on that night 
of battle- On the one hand, Farragut's ships were 
I)repared in every detail that the inventive minds 
of the officers of the fleet could think of. On the 
other hand, Mitchell, though of niiqueetioned cour- 
age, was ready in scarcely a single detail. This was 
through no particular fault of his own, however, 
for he had labored faithfully. 

At bottom the trouble among the Confederates 
was foundeil on the unbounded confidence which 
the people had in valor, — a misplaced confidence 
not confined to the South, or to that time. Un- 
trained troops, as was supposed, had wrought 
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wonders in the imerican Bevolation. Untrained 
troopB had faced the foreign enemy right there at. 
New Orleans in tJie War of 1812, with wlial reealt 
was well known and often boasted. For the sake 
of emphasis, let it be repeated that the War of 1812 
had been necessary because Europe thoaght all 
Americans were at once afraid of war and too 
greedy of commercial gain to abandon businees in 
order to resent whatever d^rading insult might be 
offered them. That war proved the courage and 
spirit of the American people in most striking faeh- 
ion ; it even taught the British navy the virtae 
found in caution, betimes ; but unfortunately, the 
American people did not learn at the same time 
that the important victories of that war were in 
every case gained because of the superior training 
of the American soldiers and sailoi-s— particularly 
the training that had taught them to see, clear- 
eyed, through the sights of a gun. 

There was one other sentiment among Confeder- 
ates, it appears, that must have hampered thorough 
preparation and training. I hope that this matter 
may be mentioned without doing offense anywhere. 
It is worth while recalling it because the American 
people, as a whole, now have the same feeling re- 
garding all other nations. The Confederates, ex- 
cept those that had been trained in the old navy, 
seem to have underestimated the fighting qualities 
of the Northern men. Confederate periodicals had 
ofbeu said, and the mass of Southern politicians of 
that time believed, that one Confederate coold 
whip five Yankees. It is the soldier, justly 
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"^^•tiag the power of the Bueniy, and making the 
***ost earnest efforts iu preparing for the battle that 
**«iialiy wins it. 

MTiile some of his officers had overrated the 
^*r^ngth of the Confederate defenses, as the pro- 
*5«eding8 of the conncil t>efore the battle show, 
^H'aiTagat's estimate was precisely right; and his 
* * genius for war " is as plainly proved by his ac- 
<Tm-ate jndgment iu tliis regard as by his careful 
X>reparation for the battle, and his brilliant dash 
X>ast the forts. For the conception of a proper plan 
"^as possible only when the strength of the defenses 
'^S'^s properly nnderstood. 

Having paused the forts Fariagut, for the time, 
■^^boUy ignored thejn as well as such Confederate 
"^«6Belfl as had been left under the gnus of Fort St, 
I"imUp. But he did not wholly ignore the exist- 
^»3ce of batteries on the river above. After the 
^>^ttle with the lower forts he allowed his men to 
*"^««t for the remainder of that day (April 24), in 
**^~der thati they might be in good condition to meet 
*^l»e fire of the forts that had t)een erected where 
■Jsiekson had repelled the British at the end of the 
** ar of 1812. He made no further special prepara- 
tion for the attack on those fortifications because 
***! foresaw that the upper barrier was sure to be 
»*« efficient than the lower, and that to pass it 
*otil(l be, as he wrote afterward, "one of the little 
*^aiicie8 of the profession — a dash and a victory." 
^ On the morning of the 25th, the National flag ap- 

^b P**M) before the upper works, 

^H ^ Ihe meantime a most remarkable condition of 
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affuirs prevailed in New Orleaos. As described 
George W. Cable, in the Oeniury Magasiae, tin 
liad been "a system of espionage, secret, diligent 
and fierce . . . the scheme of some of the 
worst villains who had ruled New Orleans with the 
rod of terror for many years — the Thugs." The 
Thnga had created a veritable reign of terror and 
wheu it was learned (April 24th) that Farragut had 
passed the forts, they took charge of the streets. 

"I went to the riverside," says Cable, "There 
until far into the night I saw hundreds of draye 
carrying cotton out of the presses and yards to tlie 
wharves wliexe it was fired. The glare of those sin- 
uous miles of flame set men and women weeping 
and wailing thirty miles away on the farther shore of 
Lake Pontchartraiu. But the next day was the day 
of terrors. During the night fear, wrath and tliesenae 
of betrayal had nin through the people as the fire 
had rnn through the cotton. The firemen were out ; 
but they cast fire on the waters, putting the torch 
to the empty ships and cutting them loose to float, 
down the river. 

" Whoever conld go was going. The greai 
that had no place to go to. or means to go with, 
beside itself. I saw a crowd catch a poor fcUow 
whose crime was tbat' he looked like a foreigner 
and miglit. be a spy. They swung him to a neigh- 
Imring lamppost, but the foreign legion saved the 
mnu. Tliis was one occurrence ; there were many 
like it. I stood in the rear door of ottr store soon 
after opening it The junior member of the 
WW within. I called him to look toward the r 
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The masts of the cwtter Washington wen' slowly 
tipping, declining, sinking — down she went. The 
ganboat moored iiext to b«r began to smoke all over 
atiii then to blaze. My employers left the city. I 
^osed the doors and ran to the river to see the sights. 
** ftTiat a gathering ! The riffraff of the wharves, 
the town, the guttei's '. Such women — such wreclEB 
of women ! And all the juvenile ragtag. The 
lo-^rer steamboat landing, well covered with engar, 
'ice and molasses, was being rifled. The men 
smashed ; the women scooped up the smashings. 

»1^* river was ovei-flowiug the top of the levee. A 
•^iB-Btorm began to threaten. 
*"Are the Yankee ships in sight 1' I asked an 
'fll^. He pointed to the tops of theii- naked masta 
^^ they showed np across the htige bend of the river. 
"^X-ey were engaging the batteries at Camp Chal- 
"-•■^stte — the old field of Jackson's renown, Prea- 
^■^■•ly that was over. Ah, me I I see them now as 
^^■^jy come slowly round Slaughter House Point into 
^*-ll view, silenti, so grim and terrible ; black with 
"* ^Sn ; heavy with deadly portent ; the long-bauished 
^'^^'^ara and Stripes flying against the frowning sky. 
•i, for the Mississippi ! The Mississippi ! Jost 
^** ^^ she came down upon them. But how ! Diift- 
**-* ^ helplessly, a mass of flames. 

■'The crowds on the levee howled and screamed 

*"ith rage. The swarming decks answered never a 

■^"^ird; bnt one old tar on the Hartford, standing 

^^ ^rxth lanyard in hand beside a great pivot gnn, so 

^^L ^l^n to view that yon conld see him smile, silently 

^^H VUted ita big black breech and blandly grinned." 
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Aiid while the Thags ruled the streets, the " staves, 
nuhiug out, leaving the honses open, disordered, 
behind them, shoated triumphaDtly to one another, 
' The Yaokeeo are here ! ' . . . It was tbetr 
hour of victory — and retributiou." ' 

Farragut in describing the scene upon tiie river 
says : 

" All the morning I had seen abundant evidence 
of the panic which had seized the people in Mew 
Orleans. Cotton-loaded ships on fire came floating 
down, and working implements of every kind, snch 
as are used in shipyards. The destruction was 
awful." And again : "The levee of New Orleans 
was one scene of desolation. Ships, steamers, cot- 
ton, coal, etc, were all in one common blaze, : 
our ingenaity was much tased to avoid the tloal 
confiagratiou." ' 

On arriving off the city, Farragut sent i 
Captain Theodoms Bailey and Lieutenant Geor| 
H. Perkins to see the Mayor. Cable, who -n 
ent, says he was drawn to the street by " a roar o 
shoutings and imprecations and crowding feet down 
(Vwmou Street, ' Hurrah for Jeff Davis I Hurrah 
for Jeff Davis ! Shoot them ! Kill them ! Hang 
them ! ' About every third man thej-e bad a weapon 
out," The two officers on their way to the Mayor's 
uffloe^ wtwe " uugnanled and alone, looking uot to 
ri^t or IcA, asvvt fh>wuing, uever flinching, while 
tb« mob scnuned in their cars, shook cocked pis- 
tob tn tbeir Dmwb, rorsed and crowded and gnashed^ 
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apon tliem. So through the gates of death those 
two men walked to the City Hall. It was one of 
the bravest deeds I ever saw done." 

Lieutenant PerkiuB aays that when " they began 
to throw things at us aud shout 'Haug them 1 
Hang tliem ! ' we t>oLIi thought we were in a bad lix, 
but there was nothing for ua to do but jest to go on." 

The Mayor's offivc was reached at 1:30 o'clock. 
There Captain Bailey said (to quote the account of 
Marion A. Baker, the private secretary of Mayor 
John T. Monroe), ' ' that he came as the bearer of a 
demand from Flag-officer Farragut for the sur- 
render of the city, the lowering of the state flag on 
the City Hall, aud the hoisting of the United States 
flag over the poat-ofBce, customhouse, and mint," 

The Mayor, after consulting with a number of 
citizens present, said that he had no authority to 
surrender the city, '* and that General Lovell was 
the proper person to receive and reply to that de- 
mand." General Lovell wati brought in. He "re- 
fused to surrender the city or his forces, but stated 
that he would retire with his tioopH and leave the 
civil authorities to act as they saw fit." Then the 
Mayor said that he would present the matter to the 
city council, and the two officers returned to the 
ships escort^^d by men fnmisliod by GeiicJiU Lovell, 
to protect them from the unrestrained Thugs. 

The Mayor on his side sent a message to the city 
council narrating the proceedings in his ofBce, and 
said that " in reply to the demand to haul down the 
[Louisiana] flag fi'om the city hall, I returned an 
nnqualifled refusal." As to surrendering the city 
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he said : '' My own opinion is that an a civil ma^fi- 
ta^te, possessed of no military power, I am iucom- 
potent to perform a military act SQch an the surren- 
der of the city to a hostile force ; that it would be 
proper to say that ... we cau offer no ob- 
struction to the occupation of the place by the 
enemy ; that the custom house, i>ost-ofiBce aud 
mint are the property of the Confederate govero- 
ment, and Uiat we have no control over them ; and 
th»t all acts involving a transfei' of authority be per- 
formed by the invading forws themselves ; that we 
yield to physical force alone, and that we maintain 
our allegiauee to the govermuent of the Confedei 
States.'' 

On the morning of the 26th, the common cotu 
resolved "That the sejitime.uts expressed in the 
message of his Honor . . . are in ]>erfect ac- 
cordance with the sentiments entertained by these 
connoils and by the entire populatiou of this n ~ 
tropolis." 

The Mayor wrote a letter to Farragut that e 
pn^sod these sentiments in simple language, but 
Pierrv SouJ^ a citizen of New Orleans, who had 
been a Senator at Washington and a Minjfcter to 
Spain, aud who (according to Major S. L. Jamee), 
''8e«me«l to speak for the Mayor and council of the 
rltj'," wrote a much longer letter to say the same 
thing, together with many other things tliat indi4 
t<<(Mtod Ml hyaterical state of mind. This letter i 
•kn aeut to the Hartford.' 

I ftiimt* 8KTMar; Baker, i> es|>Uiiuiig tor the CMwy M 
•JMt tiovM't dottinnU MtiiiidB, in lUw |«Hi, ■ 
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With the streelfl full of Thugs, auil the city aathoii- 
ties domiuutecl by au hysterical politician, Farragut'B 
kiudly heart and patience were sorely tried. But 
he waa equal to the otx-Jision. When Private Secre- 
tary Baker went off t« the flagship, eaily on the 
morning of the 26th, to carry a message, he says : 
" Captain Farragut, who had known me from my 
boyhood, received me with the utmost kindness, 
and when my errand waa disposed of, readily an- 
swered my iuqulriea about the battle at the forts. 
He took me over the ship and showed me with al- 
most boyish interest the manner in which the boil- 
ers were defended, and tlie scars upon the ship's 
sides where the shota had taken effect. Then 
making me stand beside him upon the very spot 
where he had stood during the passage of the forte, 
he described in eloquent terms the conflict, perhaps 
the most terrific that bad ever been withstocjd. 
roe, though a man ot miioh energy and deciHive obaraoler, vaa 
eutirely a 'aelt-mode ' man aud bin Becretaiy nae very ymiDg." 

One ot Sonl^'e sdietDee, ae dt^crjbed b; General Lovell when 
conrtrnttrtialed lor abondoaiug the a\tj, ia also irortb recalling 

" It having bei^n reported to me that a saBlcient nninber of 
deepeiately bold taea uoald etwil; be got together to l>oard the 
enemy's Teeaels and oiur; tbem by MHrolt, I antboriud Mitjor 
Jamee to seiite auoh atenuien as might he nec-easary for bk pur- 
pose and to attempt it. He called (or 1,000 men by poblio ad- 
vertiseuient, bat being able to find but alioat 100 who would 
tuidertake it, he abandoned the proiect." 

Private Secretary Baker also mja that this Bohemc originated 
with Pierru Soal6. Captain Mnban ol)9en*e« that "the better 
aud stronger element among the men had gone lortb to swell 
the muka ot the Coutederute army. ' ' 
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'I seemed to be breathiog Hanic,' said the cap- 
tain." 

Borne of the juuior officers of tbe fleet were so 
eeused at the mob that they urgfd the flag officer to 
clear the streets with "a whiff of gmpe." It ia said 
that Butler favored the same remedy. This Farra- 
gut iustautly refused to do, sayiug that the people 
were in such a statti of hysteria as to be oot respon- 
sible for their acts. 

To add to the trial of Farragiit's patience, the 
British frigate Meiwiy followed the Natioual fleot up 
the river and anchored uear the Hartford where the 
English seameu, unrestrained by their officers, 
Coufederate songs in voices heard on shore as well,- 
B8 on the N^attooal ships. On lauding these sailors^ 
also proclaimed on the street corners their hope 
that the Confederacy would succeed, Farragat. 
was obliged, at last, to call the attention of the' 
captain of the Mersey to the matter before the ill- 
mannered outbreaks were stopped. 

In the meautime (on the morning of April 26th), 
the American flag was hoisted over the mint by fti 
boat's crew sent ont by Captain Morris of the Pen- 
sacola. It was hauled down by a youth named 
William B. Mumford, and three companions, whi 
the crews of the Natioual ships were attending 
tbanksgiviug service by order of Farragut. The 
flag was then dr^ged through the streets, and 
finally hurled through an open window into the 
Mayor's ofhee, where two officers from the fleet were 
negotiating with the city authorities. 

The fact that his " officers and meu were treated 
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witli insult ami rudt^ness when they landed, even 
with a flag of truc^;, to ciiiamuuteate with the aa- 
thorities," eventually led Farragut to warn the 
Mayor that "the Are of the vessels might at any 
moment be drawn upon the citj," and on Monday, 
Ihe 28th, the Mayor was ofiiciaJly notified to get the 
women and children out of town within forty -eight 
hours, 

These negotiations over the (lucstion of who ought 
to haul down the fl^ of Louisiana, it seems now 
were really ueedlesH, as well as tedious and annoy- 
ing. Happily they came to an end on the 28th 
Ihrough the sm-render of the forts St. Phillip and 
Jackson. 

General Benjamin F. Butler, commanding the 
soldiers that had been brought to the Gulf to oc- 
(riipy the city, witnessed FaiTagut's successful pass- 
ing of the forts. Hastening to his transports, he 
took them to Sable Island, f««t of Fort St. Phillip, 
and thence carried them in small boats through the 
bayous to the river bank. At the same time Com- 
mander Porter placed six mortar boats in the shoal 
water behind Fort Jackson. Under the inspiration 
of battle, the garrisons of the two forts had done 
well enough, but once the ships were between them 
and the city of New Orleans, their spirits fell. 

L General Duncan issued a stirring appeal in which 
he said truthfully that the forts were as well able to 
resist as.sanlt a« ever, but the men — particularly 
those of Fort Jackson — had lost all heart. On the 
night of the 27th the garrison of this fort rose 
uu the officers, spiked the guns, and iuformed the 
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commander that tliey would light no n 
250 of them marched up the levc« and tmrrond^ 
to General Batler. The officers managed to kei 
the others in some Bort- of order autU the foreiux 
of the 28th when the forts were formally made om 
to Commander Porter. The Ironclad Looisiaua w 
burned, and soon all the other fortifications t 
surrendered or abandoned. 

The news of the fall of the two forts changed 
the situation of affairs at New Orleans materially, 
and Farragut, seeing the futility of discnasiou with 
the Mayor's representatives, sent 250 marines ashore 
under Captain J. L. Broome, with a squad of sea- 
men from the Hartfoixl under Midshipman J. H, 
Bt^. The force carried two howitzers, and took 
possession of the city hall and the custom-house 
and mint. Lieutenant John Campbell Harris of the 
marine corps hoisted the old flag over the city hall. 

The work of the navy in capturing New Orleans 
was completed, and in what may be considered "a 
handsome style," to quote Fai-ragut's words when 
he passed the forts. 

Having taken formal possession of the city, Far- 
ragut held it until General Bntler came with his 
command, comprising 13,000 men in all, instead of 
the force originally inteiidtsL He took charge of 
affairs on May 1st. ^VheD he had hanged Mumford 
for hauling down the flag, and had sent " the 
doughty but unmannerly mayor," as Grace King 
calls Monroe, to one of the forts, and it was soen 
by the citizens that the " two great FrencJi lawyers, 
SoulS and Mazoreau, could be sent off like common 
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'^Ons," the Thtigs ceaeed to run through the streets, 
^'^^ order was restored. 

^Km one point of view the capture of Kew Orleans 
^^^e bat a continuation of the suocessfnl work done 
b;V" the navy elsewhere. In the sounds of North 
^^^^uroliaa and on the coast of Georgia, it had al- 
' ^'^aa dy secured a definite foothold for the Kational 
fc>»-ce8. At the end of 1862, the inland waters of 
^'"^isrth Carolina, from fioanoke Island to Newbern, 
^^^are under National control. So was the coast of 
*S-^^orgia, and so, too, was Pensacola and its navy 
}"'^«jd. But even when considered as an incident in 
f^^*-* general work of restoring the Nation's navigable 
^^■^aters and ports to Federal control the capture of 
^^^w Orleans was of vastly more importance than 
ti*.ait of all the other places counted together, 
^^•wiar New Orleans was not only the metropolis of 
'^^^fc* Confederacy; its population (168,675), was 
C^*~«ater than that of any throe of the other Southern 
•^-S- '•ies. In 1860, the exports, imports and domestic 
'■^^<!eipts of the city amounted to $324,000,000, and 
'^^^ people were looking forward to a time when the 
'-^'^iainess interests of the place would exceed in value 
^■*:»d magnitude those of any other port of the United 
'^^^^ateB. When New Orleans was taken an immense 
"^^»ritory was at once deprived of those supplies and 
^^^^mforts that the Southern people had l>ecn in the 
■^-^bit of obtaining there. 

As a feature of the strategy of the war, however, 

"^e capture of New Orleans is eliiefly notable from 

^^« fiict that thus was secured a base for further 

on tile Mississippi. And one must by no 




means forget the hope with which the Natioi 
forces and the Union people were then iuspi 
It seeiQB certain that without this iuvigoration 
dark days tliat were to follow would have been iai 
to the Federal cause. 

Bat it was in its iuflucuce npou our relations wil 
European nations that the capture of New Orli 
proved of most importance to the Federals, 
there is good reason to believe that Farragut's vic- 
tory stayed the hand of the French Emperor when 
he contemplated intervening in behalf of the Coa- 
federacy. In May, 1861, "the Due de Morny, the 
greatest personage in France, after the Blmperor, 
had told Mr. Rost, the fii-st Confederate ^eut at 
Paris, that ' the South would soon be recognized.' 
After Mr. Blidell, who was later sent abroad l^, 
the Confedexates to secure recognition and aid- 
vho was taken out of the British steamex 
by Captain WilkeH— airived in Paris in Februuy^ 
1862, and had visited M. Thonv<?nel, Minister 
Foreign Affairs, and othei' men who stood next 
Napoleon III, he wrote home to say that 
peror has invited the English Government to ji 
with him in recognizing the South." 

M. Thonv^ncl had on two occasions invited Great 
Britain to join in this recognition — once in Jone^ 
1861, and again early in March, 1862. The BritiBh 
tioverument having declined to do this, the Em- 
peror could not a^ain make the request directly, 
but he was so anxious to arrange the matter that 
he began intriguing through W. 9. Lindsay, 
British ship merchant who was active in his 
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t>^ithie8 for the South because of his hatred for 

^VTaakee ship-boUders. Lindsay had bought a seat 

^^1 Parliameut, aiid was able to see aud talk with 

inenibers of his Governmeut. On April 11, 1802, 

tfce Emperor authorized Liudsay to say to Lord 

Cowley, that "he [the Emperor], would at one« 

^«8patch a formidable fleet to the mouth of the 

^tSiieiieippi, if Eugiaud would send an equal force, 

a-Bilthat tliey would" theu i-aise the blockade. 

Ill a further interview with Mr. Lindsay (ou 
A.pril 18th J, the Emperor said "he could not con- 
**«nt that his people Bhoitld continue to suffer from 
the acts of the Federal Goveruineut. He thought 
lie best course would be to make a friendly appeal 
*Oil, either alone or conetureutly with England, to 
**l>iai the ports, but to accompany the appeal with 
* proper demonstratiou of force; and, should the 
^^Jipftil appear likely to be ineffective, to back it by 
^ ileclarattou of his pui-pose not to respect the 
**'ockade." 

It is to be observed that Napoleon's eagerness to 
**tervene was not due to any love for the Southern 
*^^*^ple. He had seen that he could preserve his 
'^r'jne solely by an aggressive or warlike foreign 
^**-*'icy. He had dreamed of recovering the colonial 
*^Hiain which Napoleon the Great had sold. He 
^^^^ already invaded Mexico. He was preparing to 
'^ke Maximilian emperor of that country. There 
Some evidence that he was looking to the rees- 
^^^^^Uahment of the separate nation of Texas. " The 
*B«Msl» consul [was] exercising, as the French con- 
ays will in New Orleans, a quasi -paternal 
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authority ov«r the citizenB." ' Najraleon ootUol 
realize his ambition only through the diamember- J 
ment and destruction of the AmeiJiaji Natioo. 
be concluded his conversation with Lindsay 1 
making this important statement : 

' ' The taking of New Orleans, which he did not aniie^ • 
ipaU, miglU render U inexpediciU to ad; that he 
would not decide at once, but would wait some days 
for further intelligence." ' 

It was on April 18, 1662, that Napoleon spoke of 
a "friendly appeal" with "a proper demonstra- 
tion of force" to back it. While the Emperor 
talked with the jealous British ship merchant, the 
mortars of Farragnt's fleet were hurling bombs into 
Foil Jackson, and the crews of the ships were pre- 
paring for the mighty struggle on the morning of 
April 24th. If Farragut had failed, or if he had 
met with serioos delays in the capture of New Or- 
leans, Napoleon would have intervened alone in the 
hope that Great Britain wonld come to his support. 
But the taking of New Orleans rendered it " inex- 
pedient" for Napoleon to act, and a time never 
came thereafler when it was expedient for him to 
do so. Farragut'8 victory at New Orleans was the 
decisive naval battle of the Civil War. 

'King. 

* The qnotAtion 
the North Anwrici 




CHAPTER XVT 



A FUTILE EXPEDITION UP THE 



Afteh General Butler had taken charge of New 
Orleans (May Ist) Parragut found himself under 
orders to go up the river to attempt to eomplet« the 
work of severing the Confederacy. Oue needs to 
r to iiuderstond how great a task wa« 
tlius coutemplat«d, but some idea of the difficulties 
iu the way may bo obtained by considering the fact 
that a river boat drawing seven feet of wat^T was 
n^i-ded as a deep ship, while the Haitfoi-d drew 
sixteen fe«t. Being long as well as of deep draft, 
the warships were not easy to handle in narrow 
waters, and this difficulty was all the greater iu the 
Mississippi, because, while the fleet could steam at 
best but eight knots in slack water, they here had a 
current of three knots or more to oppose them. 
Further than that pilots were scarce, and not always 
trustworthy, because many of the guild were ardent 
Confederates. Worse yet, even the best and moat 
faithful pilot might go astray because of the con- 
stant changing in tlie river's channel. 

At the same time Farragut saw very clearly that 
his next work ought to be done elsewhere. In a 
lett«r to Assistant Secretary of the Navy Fox, dated 
April 25th, hesays, "Iwill soon be off for Mobile." 
And in a report to the Secretary of the Navy, dated 

I April 29th, he says, "As soon as I see General 
I 1 i 
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Butler safely in poasession of Uub place I will 
for Mobile with the fleet." 

Nevertiielcsa, he coutemplated going op the rii 
first, accordiug to orders, and he did so. Seveu 
the amallcr vessels were st^nt up iu advance. Batoa 
Kouge and Natchez sHrrendered to them bat when 
Vicksburg was reached (.May IStli) the Confeder- 
ates, iu decided t^rms, refused the summons. The 
high gronnd there lay 200 fwt above the river. In 
vaj-iou8 fortiH cations built on the bluffs the Con- 
federates had mounted 8-inch aud 10-inch guns. 
In battle the ships would rpeeive a plunging fire 
while it would be impossible for them to elevate 
their guns to reach the Confederate batteries, 
addition to these batteries on the blufi^ were 
eral near the water level. 

Commander S. P. Lee, the senior officer present, 
therefore waited for further orders. Parragut ar- 
rived, in a day or two, brii^ing with him a detach- 
ment of troops (1,500 men all told) under General 
Thomas Williams, who had beeu sent to hold what- 
ever ground FWragut should capture. General 
Williams made a reconnaissance ashore and found 
that the Confederates had .10,000 men that could be 
concentrated iu the town withiu a day. It was 
therefore impossible for hiui to laud, and it was, as 
said, imi>oBsibte for Parragut's ships to reach the 
forts with an effective fire, 

Iu the mi^ntimc the troops under Williams had 
used up all their rations and Farragut had l>een 
obliged to supply them until his own storts were 
almost exhausltd. Moreover his coal was runiiing 
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low, and the ships had come 400 iiiiles, through 
hostile territory, Srom New Orloaus, the base of 
suppli^ 

Fairagut saw, aa he said aft«irward, that he could 
pass the batteries, but ruuuiug these twitteries was a 
very differeut matter from running those below 
Kew Orleans. Pacing these batteries would not 
cut them off from their source of supplies or in 
auywise injure theju; while the ships, once they were 
above Vieksburg, would have those heavy hill guns 
to repass when heading for the sea once more. 
Moreover, cual and provisions brought up for the 
ships, would have to run the same gaontleL 

In short, while the original plan for taking New 
Orleans had been well -conceived and brilliantly 
executed, the Department's orders requiring Parra- 
gut to open the river were based on an ignorance of 
the situation that was most deplorable. Finding it 
impossible to reach the forts with an effective fire, 
aud discovering further that, eveu if he could si- 
lence the forts, it would not be worth while to do so 
since there were bub 1,500 men to hold them against 
the assault of 30,000, Fan-agut returned to New 
Orleans with the big ships, leaving a number of 
gunboats to patrol the river, aud, as far as possible, 
prevent eommuuicatious between the two banks. 
To his mortification on his ai-rival at New Orleans, 
he found letters from the Department ordering him 
up the river once more. Said Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Fox writing on May 12th : 

"The only anxiety we feel is to know if you have 
followed your instructions aud poshed a strong 
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force np the river to meet the Wefltem flotilla. We 
only hear of yoa at Baton Rouge. The opening of 
the Mississippi is of more iniportiiDce than Mobile, 

tvid if your ships reach Memphis in the nest few 
days, Beaur^ard's army is cut off from escape. 
We listen most anxiously for word that your forces 
are near there," 
"The rebellion" was "caviug in all around," if 
one could l>elieve the optimistio Foz. 
Accordingly, Farragut once more took hia ships 
up the river, and without serious mishap. On 
June 18th, the Brooklyn and the Bichmoud reached 
an auchorage just below Vicksburg. The Hart 
ford, after lyiug abound for a night in the river, 
followed, bringing Porter's mortar flotilla of steam- 
ers, and seventeen mortar schooners. 

The Mississippi Biver, at that time, in its wiod- 
ing course to the sea, flowed up from the southwest 
to a point just at the northeru boundary of Vicks- 
burg. There it made a sharp bend back toward 
the southwest. There was deep water close to the 
city, and a sand-bar opposite. To guard this bend 
the Confederates had two 10-inch guns, one 9-incfa, 
four 8-iueh and seven smaller smoothbores, tvesides 
12 rifled guns that ranged from a 32-pounder down 
to a 12-pounder. The most importaut battery of 
all was placed ou high ground just opposite the 
beud where its guns conld not only rake the ships 
as they came up from below but could " put it to 
them," as Farragut was in the habit of saying, after 
they had roundeti the bend. It was here that the 

■ 9-iuch guu (a Dahlgreu from the Norfolk Navy Yard) I 
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i placed, and there wero three S-inch gans and 
an IS-pounder rifle with it. Thu distance from the 
lowest battery to the highest, at this time, waa 
abont three miles, and since the National ships 
could steajn against the cnrrent at a speed of no 
mure than five knots when passing this point in the 
river, they woiUd be under fire for at least forty 
minutes. 

On the 26th and 27th, the mortar schooners were 
put in place ; and at two o'clock on the morning of 
June 28, 1862, the fleet steamed up the river to ran 
the gauntlet. The Richmond, the Hartford and the 
Brooklyn were in one colnmn, at wide intervals, 
near the easterly or city bank, while the Iroquois, 
the Oneida, the Wissahickou, the Sciota, the 
Winona, the Pinola, the Kennebec, and the Katah- 
din, all of relatively light<^r draft, formed a colnmn 
on the westerly side of the big ships. At four 
o'clock the mortars opened fire, the batteries began 
to reply immediately, and then the ships of the 
fleet opened up as their guns would bear. Finally 
the steamers of the mortar flotilla joined in. The 
picture drawn by the flaming guns and winking 
shells was magnificent ; the roar was tremeudona 

I It was a grand spectacle — and nothing more. As 
the fleet drew op opposite the htwer batteries the 
Oonfetlerates crouched down behind the earthworks. 
Their guns B(*med to be silenced, bnt as soon as the 
weight of the fire of the fleet lessened the batteries 
opened with undiminished vigor, and continued 
firing while auy ship was in range. 
It waa noted timt in passing the batteries the flag- 
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ship not only steamed slowly but stopped com- 
pletely at one time to allow the other vessels to close ! 
up the line. And when she did ihia, the Irotiuois, 
Captaiu James 8. Palmer, leading the other column, 
came bat'k to draw part of the Confederate fire, and 
add tothatof tbellagahip. That is to say, there waa j 
cool fighting afloat and atthore. The entire fleet ex- 
cept the Brooklyn and two gunboats passed the j 
batteries, but wheu Farragut had anchored (at 6 I 
A. u.), out of range, he had little more satisfactioD 
than was due to the knowledge that he had obeyed 
orders, and that only a little damage bad b«*D done I 
to the fleet during the nearly two hours it ' 
under fire. 

In the course of the battle Farragiit took a stand I 
in the mizzeu rigging, where he would be above the 
Hmoke and could see what the other ships were 
doing. After a time the captain of a gun on the i 
poop deck asked him to get down because the goa j 
was to be pointed near that point. Accordingly 1 
Farragut did ho, and just as be reached the deck a 
shot cut away the rigging above the place where 1 
he had t>een standing. He escaped a bad fall by j 
a few seconds only. 

In his report to the Department, Farragut said J 
that "the forts can be passed and we have done it^ T 
and can do it again as often as may be required of rl 



MeauM-hile Memphis bad fallen (June C, 1862), ] 
and Flag officer Charles H. Davis, who had bqc- 
ceeded Foote, in the upper river, found fairly 1 
clear water t>elow him. Accordingly be started j 
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down the river, having in hi& fleet six or more iron- 
clad gtmboate, and six mortar boatu in tow of trans- 
ports, wliile a Eiver Defenw; ram, called the Queen 
of the West, one of a number of vessels built by tie 
Union fort't* that were much like the River De- 
fense Fleet of the Confederates — was picked up on 
the way down. Davis arrived at the anchorage 
above Vicksburg early on the morning of July 1st. 
The union of the two fleets for which the Navy De- 
partment had been so urgent was now acxx)mplished. 
But the junction of forces instead of compelling the 
Confederates to surrender Vicksburg, only served 
B8 a warning to them to make greater exertions to 
hold the river. 

While the National forces had been engsged in 
the work that brought Farragut and Davis together 
at the anchorage above Vicksburg the Confederates 
had been constructing an ironclad ship at Kemphis 
with which they hoped to sweep the river. On a scow 
hull they had erected a stout timber casemate, with 
vertical sides and slanting ends, and this had been 
covered with railway iron to form an armor almost 
good enough to keep out the projectiles of the Na- 
tional guns, bat they furnished the gun crews with 
additional protection by lining the casemate walls 
with cotton bales. Twin screws turned by separate 
euginea gave her a moderate speed, and she was 
^L thus far an excellent ship ; but for a good draft to 
^B the fire in her boilers, they depended on a tall 
^H smoke-stack, which was to prove a serious defect. 
H^ After Island No. 10 had been passed by the Na- 

H tional gunboats under Commander Walke, it was 
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aei-u that Mempbis mubt fail, and the Arkansas, aai 
this ironclad was called, was taken to Greenwood, 
OD the Yazoo River, while a similar vessel tliat wae 
yet on tiie stocks at Mempliis was burned. At 
Greenwood tlie Arkansas was completed onder the 
eyes of Lieutenant Isaac N. Brown, a competent 
officer who had held a lieatenant's commission in 
the old navy. The work was ended a c«uple of 
wecky after Fairagut's arrival alwve the batteries 
of Vicksburg and while he was still lying there. 

At this time the Uississippi and Yazoo were t>oth 
fallisg BO rapidly as to make it appear likely that 
Parragut would be compellfd to remain where he 
was alt summer, and that the Arkansas would also 
have to He in her berth for the same time. Farra- 
gut was anxiona to got away and do something, but 
mnst wiiit for ordera from Department officials who 
did not comprehend the situation. Brown of the 
Arkansas was equally anxions for action and when 
he sought the opportnnity by applying to General 
Earl Van Dorn, commanding the Confederate forceal 
at Vicksburg, he was invited (July 14, 1862), tffl 
come down the Yazoo and run through the National 
fleet. That night Brown took the Arkansas down 
through a raft that had been built across the Yazoo 
to protect her from Federal assault. It was his in- 
tention to steam down the Yazoo on the morning of 
Uie 15th, and surprise the National fleet, but on the 
14th two deserters carried word to Farragiit and 
Davis that the Arkansas was coming next day. 

Accordingly Davis sent the gunboats Carondelet 
and l^ler, and the Biver Defense ram Queen of the 
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West, up the Yazoo to hunt for tlie Confederate 
Bhip. They found her. She was very much olive, 
and her crew so eager for a fight, and so well able 
to make one, that all three of the National veesels 
turned back to carry the news of hej coming to the 
anchonxl ships in the Mississippi. The Queen of 
the West led the procession, with the Tyler next 
and the Carondelet last of all, and made a^ good a 
fight as possible after the initial error of tni-ning 
around to expose an unarmed stern to the heavy 
gun fire of the Arkausas— heavy because the Ar- 
kansas carried two 8-inch guns firing solid shot 
over her bow. lu a short time the (Wondelet, with 
her rudder chains cut, ran ashore where the Ar- 
kansas, being of deeper draft, could not follow, and 
she was left there to repair damages while the Con- 
federate tjoat chased the Tyler out of the Yazoo, 
both ships firing as i-apidly as they could load their 

It was at 8.30 o'clock on the morning of July 
15th that the crews of the National fleet in the Mis- 
sissippi saw the Tyler coming from the mouth of 
the Yazoo with her stern gnus spitting fire at an 

I enemy just then unseen. The noise had been heard 
for some time, but Farragut and his officers "sup- 
]H)sed it to t>e the gunboats firing at the fiying ar- 
tillery," said to be lining the river. Worse yet (to 
quote Farragut further), "we were lying with low 
fires ; none of us had steam, or could get it up in 
time to pursue" the Arkansas. 
The Confederatee had caught the old sea dog nap- 
ping in freshwater, and "with deep mortification " 
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Farragut was obliged to rvpurt lliut " uotwitbstAnd- 
ing my prcdictiou to the contrarj, tiie U'oucbul mm 
Arkansas ban at Icnglii made her appearance 
lakpii us all by Burpriac." 

The National ahips were lying, beads up stream^ 
along the easterly or left bank of the river. Witi 
her crew working their guns with a good will un- 
surpassed, the Arkansas passed down the long line, 
taking the broadsides as they came. Her smoke- 
stack wan shot 50 full of holes that the draft from 
her furnaces was deadened, and she was able to 
steam but one knot an hour. Heavy projectiles from 
the big ships crashed through her sides and in two 
luHtanceH a shot wiped out agun'sorew. Bat un- 
dismayed the living took the place of the dead, and 
vilb shouts and cheers ("Talk about yelling and 
cheering — you should ha\e heard it ! " ') fought on 
imlil they were safe under the guns of the Vicks- 
burg batteries. Every National ship was struck by 
at least one shot from the gana of the Arkansas. 
Brown was at once promoted for " meritorioos con- 
duct" He was the lirst Confederate uaval officer 
to compel the unappreciativc Richmond govern- 
ment to recognize, in this way, the worth of nav«lj 
work. 

It was eharaotcristic of Farragut to acknowli 
frankly in his report that he had beeji mistakt 
about the strength of the enemy, and that throi 
a "feeling of aecuritj'" he had been "surprised.' 
He also gave credit for bravery to the Confedi 
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commander by saying in Uie report that *' it vae a 
bold thing" to do. 

Iq the hope of destrnyiog the Arkansas under the 
batteries of the towij, and witli the object at any 
rate of pruU«tiug the moitar dotilla below, Fana- 
got ordered hie fleot to prepai-e to pass down the 
river immediately — that is, on the day the Arkan- 
sas SQcceeded in reaching the shelter of the Vicks- 
burg batteries. But it was six o'clock in the afl«r- 
noou before tlie ahipa were ready to form in line, 
and dark before they were under fire. When op- 
posite the batteries all of the ships reduced their 
epeed, while several stopped their engines entirely 
and drifted with the current in order that their 
guns might be worked more eflFectively. But the 
heavy smoke filled the air, and the Arkansas, with 
hw rusty iron sides, was moored under a red bluff. 
Some of the crews on the National fleet did not see 
her until her giuis lit up the scene, and at best none 
ga\e her more than two broadsides. She was, ia- 
dee<i, cut up badly, but she was not sunk, or even 
sileuced. 

Then Commander William D. Porter, command- 
ing the ironclad gunboat Essex, of the Davis fleet 
(this Porter was another son of the old Commodore), 
offered to run down under the batteries and destroy 
the Arkansas. The effort (made on July 22d), 
showt^ great gallantry, for the Essex remained 
under fire for more than two hours, and was struck 
by forty-two heavy shot besides a perfect hail from 
field guns and musketry aimed at her ports. But 
she failed to destroy the Arkansas. Meantime the 
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Queen of the Wist (Lieutenant CoUmeJ Alfred 
EUet, conuoaodiug), ran down aud rammed 
much-harried Confederate, but she did no harm, 
and was badly cut up for her pains. She finally 
steamed away up stream whilo the Essex rau below 
and joined Farragut'e fleet, 

The Eseex was the first ironclad rt^nlarly under 
Farragut's control, for while the vessels of the 
Davis fleet were his to command while he was 
present as senior officer, they were regularly a sep- 
arate fleet. It was natural for Farragut to dislike 
such ships as the river ironclads, and bis first ex- 
perience with them confirmed his prejudicee. 
fore the Arkausas appeared, and while waiting 
learn whether an army corps would be sent to 
operate with the navy before Vicksburg, Farragnt 
went aboard the ironclad Benton — Davis's flagship 
— and steamed down the river for a look at a new 
battery lately erected. As the ship arrived within 
range a heavy solid shot from one of the batteries 
came crashing through her casemate, armor and all, 
and killed a man standing beside Farragut. Fop 
moment he looked at the corpse and then said; 
" Everybody to his taste. I am going on deck 
feel safer outside." And in a letter dated Septem- 
ber 3d, of the same year, when referring to his ex- 
periences at Vicksburg, he said : "I would have 
given my admiral's commission to have gotten up 
to the Arkansas. I wanted a wooden ship to do it 
The irowAads are cowardJy things, and I don't want 
them to succeed in the world," 

His mention of his "admiral's commissioD 
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i liitereHtiiig. Ou May 14, 1862, President Lincotn 
■-sent & m*»rage to Cougitss iu which he refers to a 
I law, previously enacted, " to promote the efficiency 
I of the navy," and then ttays : 

"Believing tliat no occusiou could arise which 
t irould more fully correspond with the intention of 
I the law or be more pregnant with happy infliieuce 
!i example, I cordially recommend that Captain 
[ D, G. Farragut receive a vote of thanks of Congress 
( for his services and gallantry displayed in the cap- 
i tore of Forts Jackson and St. Phillip, city of New 
f Orleans, and the destniction of various gunboats, 
\ rams, etc." 

Accordingly, Mr. Orimee, of the Senate Naval 
i Committee introduced, on May 21st, a resolution 
I tendering "the thanks of the people and of the 
I Congress of the United States" to '"Captain David 
j G. Farragut of the Unit«d States Navy, and to the 
i and men under hia command." Thereso- 
* lulion was passed, and on July 11, 1862, it received 
the President's signature. 

Up to this time Farragnt had commanded the 

fleet with thv title of flag-officer, which had l)ecn es- 

fablislied by the act of Deiwmber 21, 1861. But by 

" an act to establish and equalize the grade of lino 

I officers of the United States navy," that wa« ap- 

I proved on Jnly 16, 1862, the rank of Rear Admiral 

I iras created, with sea pay at $5,000 a year, and Far- 

y titgnt was the first officer to receive a commission in 

I this rank. His commission bore date on the day 

2<that the act was signed, 

Uuder orders from Washington, Farragut hud 
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gone up tbc river a, second time. He had passed 
the Vicksbiirg batteries also. But because the Con- 
federates at Vit'ksburg were well supported iu the 
country east of the river, and because their more 
important batteries were located so high on the 
bluffe that the guns on the ships could not reach 
tbem, al>solnt*^ly n()thing had beeu gamed 
expedition. And to add to Farragut's em] 
mentfi the army had failed to assist him. 
Williams was again with the fleet, but his force 
was only 3,000 men, and on July 3d, General Hal- 
leck, who, it had beeu hoped, would ftirnish an 
adequate number, was obliged to telegraph that 
" the scattered and weakened condition of my forces 
renders it impossible" to cooperate. In short the 
expedition, instead of helping the National cause, 
aided the Confederates, since Farragut by tempo- 
rarily shutting ofl" their sources of supplies found 
west of the river, had shown them that they needed 
to bestir themselves if they were to continue receiv- 
ing the pork, beef and grain they had been diawiug 
from the Eed River country. 

When, therefore, E*!ar Admiral Farragut, 
orders from Washington, returned to New Orl 
(July 28th), and Davis with his ironclads steami 
up the river for repairs, the Confederates took the 
aggressive, and determined to drive the National 
forces (5,000 men), out of Baton Bouge. If they 
could hold Baton Bouge and Yicksbnrg, their com- 
merce with the rich Red River Valley would be an- 
imped(Kl. 

General Breckluridge was sent to capture 
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'tige, and the Arkansas was ordered to go down 
lU hell) in the attack. She arrived within sight 
the city, on August 5, 1862, but there her en- 
ues broke down. They were repaired as far as 
Joaaihle, and next morning an effort was made to 
attju;k the National ships that Farragut had sent op 
from New Orleans to assist in the defense of Biiton 
fioBge. The most important of these National 
ships, and the one nearest the Arkansas as she 
headed down the river, was the Essex, A fleice 
iiaval duel seemed to be at hand, but soon after the 
ArkaBsas got uudei- way one engine broke again. 
She was then driven ashore, aud the Essex, ap- 
proaching within 400 yards (according to Lieuten- 
ant Read of the Arkansas), poured iu such a hot 
fife that the crew of the disabled ship was ordered 
^ leave her, while Lieutenant Henry K. Stevens, who 
*as temporarily in command, set her on fire, and 
let. her go adrift. The Essex kept up a hea\'y can- 
nonading mejintirae, aud at ten o'clock (August 6, 
1862), fire reached the magazine, and the Arkansas 
*a8 blown to pieces. 

"It is one of the happiest moments of my life," 
**i4 the enthiLsiastic Fari'agut in his official report 
^f Angust tlh, "that I am enabled to inform the 
apartment of the destruction of the ram Arkansas; 
****t because I held the ironclad in snch terror, hut 
'^^caase the conimuuity [Nation] did." 

The Arkansas was the last armored vessel of the 
^^nfederacy in the Mi.'isisflippi Valley. After her 
"^Btruction, the C-onfederates were never able to 
t'til ajiythiug afloat that was really dangerous. 
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Bat while the National ships were then able to pa- 
trol the river almost at will, the Confederates, hav- 
ing failed in their attack on Baton Bonge, began 
building fortifications well-nigh impassable on the 
hlufb at Port Hudson, twenty miles above that city. 
As a point for the control of the river by land batteries, 
Port Hudson was at least as advantageous as Baton 
Bouge; the force soon concentrated there by the 
Confederates was so great that the Federal troops at 
Baton Bouge were withdrawn on August 16, 1862. 

With the fortifications at Port Hudson armed and 
manned, the Confederate hold upon the river was 
far stronger than when Farragut had first left New 
Orleans in May. 



CHAPTER XVn 

THE 8T0BY OF THE IRONOLAD WABSHIP 

80 many references liave been made already to 
the ironclaci shipa of the Civil War, and so much is 
to be said about them hereafter, that the work of 
Admiral Farragut will be better appreciated if a 
concise account of the development of these fighting 
machines is given in this place. The idea of buiKI- 
iug a bullet-proof ship is old, and it waa put to 
prtvctical use in numerous places many years before 
the Civil Wai-. For instance, when Pontiac's In- 
dians were besieging the fort where Pittsburg, Pa., 
now stands, the garrison bnilt and launched a 
wooden armored boat that drove the red men from 
the entrenchments they bad constructed in the river 
banks. 

The first contract made by any government for an 
iron armored ship was that signed in 1843 when the 
United States ordered a floating battery of Stevens, 
the Hoboken inventor. 

During the Crimean War the French used floating 
batteries driven by screw proi>ellerB, and prote<^t<*d 
by 4-inch iron plates. The success of these iron- 
clads at Kinbum (October 17, 1855), led to the use 
of iron armor on the sides of steam vessels that were 
of the model then common in all navies, tlie Oloire, 
of France, being the first of this class. 

The innovation thus made, though widely dis- 
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cossed, did not find much favor among naval men^ 
the bravest of wbom felt, as Admiral Farra^at did, 
tliftt armor was a " cowardly thing." After the be- 
giuuing of our Civil War the Confederates at once! 
saw the need of ironclad ships. In May, 1861, 8. R.. 
Mallory, Confedei-ate Secretary of the Navy, wrote,' 
' ' Inequality of numbers may be comjieneated by in- 
vulnerability. Not only does economy, but naval 
success, dictate the wisdom and expedieucy of fight- 
ing with iron against wood." 

It was in accordance with this belief that 
Confedej^tes favored the building of those ironclad 
floating batteries on the Mississippi which have al- 
ready been described. It will be remembered that 
each of these batteries waa a floating fort. In de- 
signing the Confedei'ate ii'onclads, casemate shipa 
withoat masts, and propelled by steam, were alono^ 
considCTed ; and when the National government be- 
gan building armor-clad gunboats on the upper 
waters of the Mississippi the casemate idea was also 
adopted. It was on a casemate gunboat, as already 
said, that Fari'agnt went under fire at Vicksburg. 

The most famons Confederate ironclad was the 
one known to history an the Merrimac, althoagh 
after she was rebnilt she was named the Virginia. 
When the National forces supinely abandoned the 
Norfolk Navy Yard to the Confederates, the steam 
frigate Merrimae was lying at one of the docks. 
She was burned and sank at her moorings. During 
the summer of 1861, when the Confederate naval 
anthorities contemplateil building an ironclad with 
which to gain control of Chesapeake Bay and 
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tary vaters, tihey turnetl to the lialf-borned hull of 
the old frigate because it was already provided with 
engiuvs and a screw propeller. 

The wreck was raised aud placed in the diydock. 
Chief- engineer W. P. Williamson overhauled and 
improved the machinery, while Naval Coustructor 
J. L. Porter, afUir cutting the hull down to where 
the old berth-deck had been, built a new deck of 
heavy timbers. On this deck he erected a caaemate 
with sloping timber walls two feet thick, aud cov- 
ered it with a double layer of 2-inch iron plates. 
To the bow of the ship was bolted a cast-iron wedge 
that projected two feet from the stem. Her guns 
included six 9-inch Dahlgrens and four excellent 
rifles, two of 7-inch and two of 6-inch calibre. 

The Confederates began work on the Merrimac iu 
Jnne, 1861. In February, 1863, she was ready for 
her trial trip. On the 24th of that month, Plag- 
officei' Franklin Buchanan was oi-dered to the com- 
mand of the Jame«« Rivei' defenses, and he hoisted 
his flag on the Merrimac of which he also became 
the captain. The letter of Secretary Mallory or- 
dering Buchanan to this command sliows great exm- 
fidence iu the vessel. " Her powers as a ram are 
regarded as very formidable," he says, and that 
was something to " commend itself to " the captain, 
"in the present scarcity of ammunition." The 
seei-etary also saggcsted "a dashing cruise on tlje 
Potomac Its far as Washington," and iu anotlier 
letter dated March 7th, iirged an attack upon New 
York. "Such an event would eclipse all the glo- 
ries of the combats of the sea, would place every 
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man in it preeminently high, and woold strike a 
blow," said the Secretary, " trom which the eutituy 
could never recover." 

The next day (March 8) the new Merrimac left the 
unvy yard to bf^iu the career for which the secre- 
tary had planned such a dazzling climax. She had 
not yot had a trial trip, but her engines had been 
turned over at the <)ock, her armor plates had been 
well slushed to make the projectiles slide off ea«Iy, 
and the crew to a man were enthusiastic iu their 
confidence of success. 

As the Merrimac left Norfolk the National steam. 
friga(«6 8t Lawrence, Roanoke and Minnesota were; 
lying at wide intervals in a line along Hampton Bar 
fh>m Fortress Monroe toward Newport News. Thet 
sailing frigate Congress lay just east of Newport 
News Point and the sailing sloop of war Cumber- 
land just aroaud the point to the westward. It was 
a lovely day, with a gentle breeze blowing, and in 
the rigging the sailing vessels had pat up lines apoa 
which the wash clothes were rapidly drying. In 
all the National fleet there was not a man who gave 
serious thought to the ironclad that for months pitsl 
had been building down at Norfolk ; for the oaval 
men of that day were not to be roused from their ^ 

comfortable trains of thought by any new-faugled 
notions whatever. 

However, at noon exactly, a lookout on tJie Cum- ' 
berland saw a hea\'y trail of smoke in the route t<» *^^ 
Norfolk, and a little later it was observed that id- -^^ 
waa coming from a low black hulk that answereiSL^*^ 
the description of the rebuilt Merrimac. _^M 







The Onmberlaml's crow were called to quarters, 
^tlieU) *ti^ at the same time the Cougress prepai-ed 
for lattle. Slowly but relentlessly, the Mi-rrimac 
came plowing across the open water. As she ar- 
rived ^ithiu muge, the Cougress openeti lire, but, 
save fin- a broadside in reply, the Merrimac gave 
no heMl to this. She was heading foi' the Cnmber- 
lani, determined to bi^iu at one end of the Fetiwal 
Hue ikn^ sink the Khips in succession. The men on 
llif t^uoljerland fired broadside after broadside, 
but tte shot bounded from the iron plates or broke 
into fragments, until, unharmed and unimpeded, 
the Merrimac closed in and the iron wedge ou her 
'ww Went crashing through the wooden wall of the 
"'d sloop just under the fore rigging. 

Afl the Cumberland sank into the water the Con- 

™***ratts called on her crew to surrender. But 

'**iitenant George U. Morris (may hin name live 

f^er 1) who was in command, replied : " Never I 

, *1 sink alongside 1" And the Cumberland went 

^Vn with her flag flying, and the crew worked 

**^ir gnus till tJie rising wat«r3 wet their feet. 

*he Congress was attacked next and eventually 

^^t on fire with red-hot shot. Then the Merrimac, 

I 'Iw seeing that the Federal forces from the shore 

, **ttcrie8 would im unable to eYtinguish the flames, 

-.'^ded away for the Norfolk Channel. The ebb 

j^'le was running and the Merrimac drew more than 

^■«nty-two feet of water. If she had remaini^ to 

|j*t:ack the three steam frigates mentioned she would 

^^■Te ran a great and needless risk of getting 

^^*oimd. She was apparently uuhnrt by the day's 
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battle, bnt ah? had lost the iron wedge from 
bow when ramming the Cumberland, and several 
her crew had beien hnrt by projectiles that had en- 
tered her port, among whom was Captain BnchanaD, 
who had to relinquish the command to the execntiTe 
offiwr, Lieutenant Thomas ap C. R. Jones. 

No ship of war built before or since has had sa< 
a trial trip as that of the rebuilt Merrimac, 
no ship has ever create*! a greater local panic thaa 
she did. When the news was tel^raphed to Wash- 
ii^oa, a cabinet meeting was called and the opin- 
ion was there expressed that the new ironclad woold 
" destroy, gcriatim, every naval ship : she will lay 
all the cities on the seaboard nuder contribution 
, . . not unlikely we shall have a shell or can- 
non ball from one of her gnus in the >Vhite House 
before we leave this room." Worse yet, A^istant 
Secretary of War. John Tucker, wrote to Cornelins 
Vauderbilt of New Ynrk to ask : "For whatsnm 
will you oontiact to destroy the MerrimacT . . . 
^^H answer by telegraph, as there is no time to be lost.** 
^^^^^h 3<Iarch 8, 1862, was the darkest day known in the 
^^^^H naval history of the Civil War, bnt the next day 
^^^^^ was lo be tbe most memorable, idl things considered, 
^r iu the history of ^hting ships. While naval men as 

^^ a rfatas had bren oppo^w^ to the ose of armored ships, 

^^^^_ a fyw bad beva found willing to try experiments 
^^^^^H vitk tkMa. The Xational govermnent had plenty 
^^^^^K 4f old wooden holU that might have been converted 
^^^^^B talo abler iroBdads than the Merrimaie, but noth- 
^^^^H l^^aribekiiidwMdoiKb Ou Angost 3, 1S61, how- 
^^^^1 «*«r, OH^nas mmAp aa approprialioo for bmldiog 
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aliips of Uiis kiud. Detugiis were called for, and 
from those stibiuitLud, three were selected. One 
proved a failuif, and ue«d not bo conBidered here. 
Another was a hull much like the old frigate hulls, 
aud when eoveiinl with -li-iiieh irou plates proved 
a good ship under the name of the New Ironsides. 
The third design selected for trial was that of the 
epoch-making Monitor submitted by John EricssoD, 
who had previously gained a reputation by iutro- 
dueiug the screw propeller. Ericsson's plan was 
Hometbing no sailor could have invented. He be- 
gan by dei^igning a hull 124 feet long by 34 wide 
and fi deep that was in sbaiie like an elongated 
saucer — rounded at the ends and rounding in cross 
sectiou. Above aud acToss tliis he laid a super- 
structure like a gi^at box or scow, 172 feet long, 
41 wide and 5 deep. This superstructure projected 
3 feet 8 inches beyond ea,ch side of the lower hull, 
aud 24 feet beyond each end. The whole hull was 
like a datboat riding a canoe, aud one may say 
now that a worse sea-going hull it would be hard to 
design, even thongh it did ride tJie waves easily. 

Nevertheletw, because of one other feature this 
vessel was to work a tremendons revolution in the 
world. The hull of the Monitor floated but a few 
iuches above wat*-!-, and there was no good place in 
or on it for mouuting guns. To arm this ship it 
was necessary to erect a superstructure, but instead 
of building a casemate, as had been previously done 
in Europe as well as iu the South, Ericsson made a 
revolving turret, 9 feet high and 20 feet in diameter 
(inude dimensions), which he located on tlie centre 
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or the d«ck. The turret was composed of eight layeE 
of one-iDL'b thick irou plates, and it revolved oni 
spindle turned by steam eugiues. Two Il-im 
DaJilgreuB were mounted in the tuiTet and ] 
through {torts cut in the iron walls. 

It should be remembered here that the revohii^'' 
turret was iiiveiitfd by Theodore R. Timby, ttf SjTa- 
cuse, N. Y,, iu 1843, aud Ericsson paid liim a 
royaltj- for the use of it ; but It was fiist brought 
into nse on the ill-shaped hull which was built aud 
launched uuder the uame of the Monitor. 

The government contract with Ericsson was signed 
on October 4, 1861 — about four months after the 
Confederates began rebuilding the Merrimac. But 
the work was driien with snch speed that the hull 
was launched on Jannarj' 3D, 186'2, and on the iiight 
of March 8th, while yet the flames of the old fHgate 
CongresB were illuminating the waters of Hampton 
Roads, the Monitor under Captain J. L. Worden 
appi-iuvd njton the scene. 

At Tt.TO o'clock on the morning of March 9th, the 
grt-at casemated ironclad Merrimac leil her anchor- 
agr at Sewell'a Point and steamed across toward 
Hampton Bar to continue the work of destroying 
the National eteamem, bofor? making the "dashing 
crnis«> on the Potomac" which had been planued by 
Um* Confederate secretary of the na\->-. The little 
Monitor got under way At the same lime, and with 
B tired but eager crew »t the guns in the turret 
* (tt«y h»d been M work all nightX she steamed into 
deep wrtM wid w^ted. An boor paned in idlo^ 
Mi^ fcr ttw MwTimac ««s slow, bat at 8:30 o 
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the Cynfederat*8 opened tire on tlie Miuu(»ota at a 
range of a mile. Attliat Ciaptain Wordcn drove the 
Monitor out to meft the Merriiuac, and ranging up 
within pistol shot gjive the order ! "Ck>mnienc« fir- 
ing." 

Each gun hod been loaded with a solid shot, and 
when Lieutenant S. D. Greene, commanding in the 
ttirret, after careful aim, pulled the lock string of a 
gun, the iron platfs of the Merrimac broke and rat- 
tled under the impact of the projectile, but the 
i-a&cmate was not penetrattd. To tlie Monitor's lir« 
the Merrimac replied with a broadside, every shot 
of which struck the Monitor's turret, but not one 
entered it. 

Thereafter the crews of both ships, having per- 
fect confidence in the protection of their armor, 
worked their guns with unsurpassed deliberation, 
and for two hours with an unheard of lack of 8uc- 
eess. As one lieutenant on the Merrimac said, "I 
find I can do lier [the Monitor] iil>out as much dam- 
age by snapping my thumb at her " as by firing the 
gun. The Merrimac ti-ied to ram the Monitor but 
failed because the latter was able to dodge the blow. 
The Monitor fired a shot while her side touched the 
Merrimac. It broke the plates and bulge<i the 
wood backing but it did not enter, and when the 
Monitor tried to ram the Merrimac she failed to do 
any damage. 

It ia easy now to see that if the Monitor's guns 
had been aimed at the Merrimac's water line, or at 
any one spot on the Merrimac's casemate for sev- 
eral shotfi in succession, they would have penetrated 
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and won a decisive victory. But Greene did neither. 
Eventually Lieuteuaut C A. R. Jones of the Merri- 
mac bt^au liring at the Moiiitur's eoiioing tower, » 
Kuperstructure made of iron logs. A shell esplodt^ 
againBt a slit in the wall through which Captain 
Wordea was looking, and the flaming powder 
blinded him. While waiting to learn the extent of 
Worden's injury Greene took the Monitor out ofi 
the fight. The Merrimac's crew supposed the 
euemy was retreating, and as their boat wa« leak- 
ing rather badly, and the tide was falling so that 
she was likely to go agiouud if manceuvred further 
on the battle-ground, she was taken over to the 
channel leading to Norfolk. 

Lieutenant Johu Taylor Wood, of the Mrrrimac, 
writing after the war, said truly that "the battle 
was a drawn one, so far as the two vessels were cod- 
cerued. But in its general results the advantage 
was with the Monitor." She saved the Federal 
ships from destruction, and she kept the Merrimac 
from every kind of a "dashing cruise" until the 
National land forces encompassed Norfolk and com- 
pelled the Confederates to destroy her. 

By her achievement, the Monitor conquered the 
prejudices of the naval world. Farragut, though 
he believed that armor waa "cowardly," soon ac- 
knowledged the value of monitors, and a time came 
when he delayed a battle in order to add one of 
them to his fleet. 

The Confederates clung to the casemate plan per- 
force. They had no shops fit for the constmctioai 
of revolving turrets, and but few mechanics able to 
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do the cl:is8 of work that would have been ueeded 
in building tbeiu. It waa clearly seen, however, 
Uiat Uie casemate plan had some serious defects 
vhJch were emphasized, for uuitaDCe, in the Louis- 
iana. The inability of her crew to train the guns 
throagh any euusiderable arc, or even to elevate or 
depress them, was manifest. Other Confederate 
oa^K-inaU' ships had better portH, but the handling 
of the guns was restricted nevertheless. The single 
revolving turret, on the other hand, had an all- 
around fire, and even with two turrets tlie guns of 
both eoald be easily trained on an enemy, no matter 
what his bearing. The turret, therefore, became a 
permanent feature of armored ships in Europe as 
well as in America. In time, when it was de- 
sinible to carry more guns than could be placed in 
two turrets, they were mountt^ between the turrets 
and a casemate was then built from turret to turret 
to protect them. That is to say, the twentieth cen- 
tury battleships of the world have been developed 
from the two classes of ironclads used in our Civil 
War. 

Yet, when Farragut declared that armor dads 
wcTe "cowardly things," and that the best defense 
against an enemy's fire was an accurate fire of our 
own guns, he was entirely right, and the present trend 
of naval opinion is in support of those sentiments. 
W'c have built ships with the idea that they must 
carry thiek armor in order tliat they mayatay in the 
battle line, but the memory of tJie Eesei with her 
short guns and lack of power to reach the Phoebe is 
not lost. The a^^reesive men of the navy see that 
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a ship mnst be able first of all to ^ Mo the battle 
line, and that when there the nert requisite is "a 
well-directed fire from our own gan&" Acting 
according to the theory of onr first adnural onr 
naval oonstmctors in time will develop a battleship 
that with thinner armor will have faar greater speed 
and a for more efficient battery than any now in 
hand. 



CHAPTEE XV III 



AT PENSACOL4 AND BEFORE POET HUDSON 

After retarning from the iinfortnuate expedi- 
tion up the MiHsiosippi River, Farragut proeetdi'd 
from New Orleans to Fensacola, where he arrived 
. on Angust 20, 1862. Having t>een abaudoned by 
the Confederates for lack of men to hold it, Fensa- 
cola had become a base of supplies for the Gulf 
blockading fleet, and Farragut went there to direct 
the work. 

It is to be noted that while Farragut was in the 
river the ships had done nothing but blockade the 
ports off which they were stationed. On October 
15th, however, he wrote to the Secretary of the 
Navy : " I am happy to inform you that Galveston, 
Corpus Chrieti and Sabine City and the adjacent 
waters are now in our posseseion. . . . All we 
want is a few soldiers to hold the places, and we 
will soon have the whole coast. It is a much better 
mwie and a more effectual blockade to have the 
vessels inside iostead of outside." And on De- 
cember 4th he said : " I have all tie coast except 
Mobile Bay, and I am ready to take that the 
^1 moment I can get troops to hold the forts, etc." 
^M He vas constantly strengthening his grip on the 
^M coast, and extending the sphere of bis influence. 
^m Nevertheless the later days of 1862 and the earlier 
^^ of 1663 together made up a period that was disas- 
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ti'oos to the National forces afloat as well aa ashore 
and Farraeut'e command suffered its shaiv of r 
v«T8LW. Galveston aud Sabine City were retaken 
The Confederate craiBer Florida, cominandud b- 
C4iplaiu Johu N, Maffitt, ran the blockadv (SeptenK 
ber Ith) and entered Mobile. There she was refitted 
and ou the night of January 15, 1863, she ran oa 
again to oiake a most destructive raid on the con: 
uiei-ce of the United States. In a private lette 
■neuliouiug the escape of the Florida, we get i 
iutt^resting glimpse of Farragat's spirit. In spea 
iug of the faet that the gunboat Cuyler chased t! 
Floritla ofl' shore, he said : "If the Cuyler i 
her down, aa I think she will, in a gale, as it v 
Itlowiug, both vessels will go down. I wonld n«^ ^" 
hmitatu a moment, aud I don't think Emmouswill — — — 
The admiral would have rajoumid an enemy on ti^^^^ 
high seas in a gale of wind. 

The National cruiser Hatteras, a eonvertcd me — - — ^ 
ctuntman, while blockading Galveston, was a^^^^ 

tarked and snnk by the famous Alabama, and"- 

Raphael Sejumes. 

To nnderstaod how the appearance of these t^^^^^ 
(VmfedenUe crtusers within his jurisdiction, i ^ r^^ g^ 
ferted Farragnt, we may very well digress a niome-' ^s^-"* 

to consider the career of the warships which \re= '-"^^ 

M^oal upon the high seas, first aud last, nuder tSZ'-^-^' 
(XiutWeratc flag. The fleet comprised more th^=^-^^ 
IwpDty all told, which number included sevei^^^'"''' 
■MPTchiuttiufu capturt<d by other cruisers and fitl^^ac-*" 
«•! whilt" at s«s to aid in the work be^un by t 
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The obje«t for which these cmiaers were commis- 
Bioned was the destruction of the high-sea.B com- 
merce of the Northern States. That snch dcstrnc- 
tion was then, and ia yet, entirely within legal 
bounds is not to be questioned, and it is to be 
observed that the swift cruisers in modern navies, 
commonly called commerce-destroyei-s, are very 
good peace preservers. On the other hand, history 
Bhows very clearly that commerce destruction never 
ended a war. 

The Stunter, eommanded by Raphael Semmes, was 
the first Confederate cruiser to raid northern mer- 
chant ships. Originally a screw merchantman 
called the Habana, she was fitted out at New Or- 
leans with five light guns. She steamed out of the 
Mississippi River on June 30, 1861, and after cruis- 
ing with much success tlirough the West Indies, 
during which time Semmes eluded the Federal 
cruiser Iroquois, he took the Sumter to Europe, 
whci-e ho was finally blockaded at Gibraltar (Jan- 
uary, 1862), by the Federal cruisers Keorsarge, 
Tuscarora and Chippewa. Being unable to escape, 
Semmes laid up his ship and eventually sold her to 
a Liverpool merchant who made a blockade-nmner 
of her. She had captured 18 vessels, of which 
eight were burned. 

The Florida, of which Farragut wrote as quoted 
above, was the first Confederate cruiser bnilt for 
war purposes. She was from the yard of William 
C. Miller & Sons, Liverpool. Under the name of 
Oreto, the Florida sailed from that port on March 
1862, bound for Nassau iu the Bahamas. Her 




guuB and stores were eent in another steamer to the 
same port. The two ships then veut to au nuiii- 
habitc^ islauil of the group where the Florida 
was fitted out and her flag hoisted audt-r tin- 
orders of Jubii Newlaud Maffitt, lieutenant eoui- 
mauding. 

The Florida had but eight«en men on board all 
told, and within five days yellow fever prostrated 
all but Maffitt and five others. At Cardeuas Bay, 
Cuba, to which the Florida steamed to i-ecruit, 
Maifitt was stricken with the fever, and then while 
yet in bed he was ordered by the Spanish to take 
bis ship to Uavana. Knowing tiiat he should find 
trouble at that port, Maffitt put to sea aud headed 
for Mobile instead. He arrived off the bar on Sep- 
tember i, 1862. Thrw- bluckaders wei-e lying where 
they commanded the channel, but hoisting British 
colors Maffitt steamed boldly in, and arrived be- 
tween two of them before he was ordered to stop. 
Then he hoisted his own flag aud ran for the fort 
with success. It was a dash that Farragnt might 
have described as "one of the elegancies of 
profession." 

After refitting at Mobile the Florida escaped 
January Ifi, 1863, and went on a cruise across the 
Atlantic to Brest, France, aud back to the West 
Indies. She finally anchored in Bahia, Brazil, on 
October 4, 1863, having captui-ed, meant i 
37 merchantmen. Tlie United States 
Wachnsett, Commander Napoleon Collins, was 
port at the time, and Collins, like Hillyar of 
PhcBbe, would not respect the port of a ueul 
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^Vermneoi that was imabl« to compel respect. 
"'hjJe .Mafiitt and aomt; of his men were on shore, 
^^illiiis captured the Florida aud took her to 
Hampton Boads. The WuHhiugton authorities 
•lisa vowed the act and ordered her returned 
'o Bahia. But while she was lying near New- 
port News in charge of three men she Bank at 
iier moorings. One of the men probably opened 
Ibe seacocks. 

The must famoas of all the Confederate cruisers 
was the Alabama, to which Bemmes was transferred 
from the Sumter. She was built by the Laird 
Brothers, near Liverpool, and sent to sea on July 
29, 1862, Steaming to the Azores, she met two 
other British vessels bringing arms, stores and 
The Alabama was able to make ten kuota 
ider sail alone, and eleven and one half under 
and 9ai]. Having large fore and :ift sails she 
oould lie closer to the wiud than ordinary mer- 
chantmen, and being commanded by an able sailor, 
she proved a most efficient cruiser. Her career 
lasted until June, 1864, and the losses she iufiicted, 
as estimated by the owners of the ships and cargoes 
destroyed, amounted to $6,547,609. Semmtis's story 
his "Service Afloat" is one of the most iuter- 
ing of the books relating to the Civil Wai', be- 

he wrote as he feJt 
Od June 11, 1864, the Alabama reached Cher- 
bourg, Pi-anee, where she was blockaded by the 
Kearsarge, Captain John A. Wiuslow. On June 

ttbe Alabama steamed out, aud a most inter- 
naval duel followed. For while the Keor- 
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BArge carried heavier gaiis, and a few more m^i ti 

tvo shipa were as nearly matched as two nppr win ^ -, 

iiaval sbipa are ever likely to be. 

The Kearsarge headed off shore in order that tin 
fight might take place so far from port tiat tt 
Alabama cotild not es<^pe when beaten, and thef 
she Corned suddenly and beaded back under a fim 
head of steam. The firing began at a range of 
mile, but the Kearsarge rapidly closed in and t3 
two ships were 80on steaming in a circle that v— 
in time reduced to a diameter of half a mile. 

The Alabama for pivot gans carried a 100-pouoiH 
British rifle, and an 8- inch shell gun ; the B 
two 11 -inch Dahlgreus, and it was chiefly on thk — ** 
guu8 that the result of the battle depended. ^^E«3t 
all gnus were worked with the full powers of th^ r'^^ Jr 
cxews, and at the end of an hour and ten minut^^^^ 
wpording to the report of Semmes, the AJaba*::*'** 
was ia a siuking condition. 

Pindiug that she was going down, he headed tr^^^^^^ 
Alabama for the beach, but the Kearsarge "*"gr^^ 
np within 400 yards and continued the fire. T*!*^ 
risiug water soon drawned the fires in the Alabarn.^^^ ^ 
stoke hole, and the Confederate flag was hnn"* *^ 
down. The woanded and some who could not s* — ^Jii 
wvre sent off in two Ixtats. Semmes threw T^iis 
swwix) into the sva. and then, with the remainderi^ *^^ 
his crew, jumped o%-\-rbaard. where he and a nc:^iu- 
btr of his men wnv picked np by thi- st<«m yf^--cbt 
D wr b eund. b«4oDgiog to Mr. John Lancaster, an 
Bagtishttaa. TbfT were earned to Southampton. 
:3*id F^hrni£nt. attfr bearing thv story of this tost- 
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" I would sooner have fonght tLat fight than 
Qy ever fought on the oecan." 
The Georgiaca was also built by the Lairds aud 
^l»e was a much more powerful cruiser than the 
-Alabama. But ou March 20, 1863, while striving 
*** get into Charleston, S. C, where she was to fit 
'^^t, she was driven ashore by the bloekadera and 
^^*itroyed. 

Hlore important still were two double turi'eted 
**"oiiclad8 built by the Lairds in 1862-63. The 
**Tnor waa from 4i to 5} inches thick, aud two 
^'inch rifles were mounted in each turret. Con- 
*^erate officers (notably, Captaiu HoUins) ex- 
X^fesised the belief that these ships were powerful 
*^*iough to lift the blockade and lay Northern ports 
*lnder contribution. Their power was never tested, 
*>owever, for when they were ready for sea, aud 
^^Lord Bnasell had declared that "her Majesty's 
^^Boveriunent cannot interfere in any way with the 
^Biessels," the American Minister, Charles Francis 
^^^dams, wrote a note to Kvy that allowing these 
ironclads to escape was " practically opening to the 
insurgents free liberty in this kingdom to execute a 
Policr-y of attacking all the seaboard cities of the 
H'orth." And to this he added, " It would be sn- 
j^ei-fluona in me to point out to your Lordship that 
tliis is war." And it wa.s se«n, as Farragut said at 
ttie time, that, iu spite of the Civil War, any Euro- 
I>«an government would find the United States "a 
Ikard nut to crack." Her M^esty's government 
refore found a way to stop the ships. J 

Another ironclad called "the Bain Stonewall '9 
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was bnilt in France;, but it was uot until January d^j 
1865, that she got to sea under a Confederate com- 
uiauder (Captaiu T, J. Page). Atter ehe wm 
battl«^ trim she appeared off Coraiia, Spain, wit 
sight of the Federal frigate Niagara and the sloopi] 
Uacraniento, that were under the command of Com' 
modore Thomas T. Craven. Craven was aoderl 
orders to capture the Stonewall, but now that tj 
opportunity was come ho refused to fight her. 
However, the war ended before Page could do any- 
thing more with his ship. 

Passing over other cruisers because their services 
were of lees signiiicanee, the ta^ to be considered 
is the Shenaudoah, Captain James Iredell Waddell. 
She was a British merchant ship, originally, aud 
was fitted for steam and sail power. She left Lon- 
don on October 18, 1864, and went to tJio north 
Pacific where she wiped out the American whaling 
fleet. In all she captured 38 ships, aud destroyedi 
34. Some of these vessels were retaken after 
end of the war. On learning definitely of the peaceJ 
the Sbeuaudoab was headed for Liverpool, whi 
she was eventually surrendered to the United Btat 
authorities. 

After the war the United States Government 
pressed a claim against Great Britain for damages 
arising out of the work of Ihe British built Con- 
federate cruisers, but Lord Hiissell, "with 
impatience," ' declined to listen to the claim. 
sistenee, however, led to the Treaty of Washini 
(May 8, 1871), which expressi-d " the regret felt 
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her M^(«fy's government for the escape . , . 
of tb<'. Alabama and other veesels," and formnlated 
an agreement to sabmit tlie claim for damages to 
arbitration. The actual damage done to individual 
ships and cargoes by 11 different cruiserB, ai'cord- 
ing to claima snbmittcd, amounts to ^17,900,633. 
The matter went before what is known as the 
Qetieva Tribunal — a commission that iuc'ludL>d one 
American, one British and three nenbal mem- 
bers. 

The upshot of the arbitration was the payment 
to ns of *16,5O0,0O0 for the dani^es adjudged actu- 
ally to have been done to ships and caries. For 
that sum Great Britain was able to sweep her only 
rival from the ocean, and during the forty years 
that have elapsed smcc their ships were destroyed, 
the American people have made uo serious effort to 
recover their old place upon the high seas. 

After remaining at Peuuacola for sonic weeks 
Farragut was obliged to return to New Orleans by 
the action of unfriendly foreigners. "I deemed 
that my preaence here would be well, as the French 
Admiral is here with two vessels at the city, and a 
frigate at the bar. There is also an Euglisti corvette 
off the city, and we sailors understaud each other 
better in many cases than landsmen," the Admiral 
wrot« on Novemt>er 14th. The British ship was the 
Kiualdo, Captain Hewitt, and her crew not only 
learned to slug Confederate songs, such a^ the 
"Bonnie Blue Flag"' but cheered for Jefferson 

K ■ The luost popular aong o( (be war on this Confederate side. 

^K The people Bang it, und the baada played it. it began : 
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Davis on all possible occasions. Farragat e 
ally beard the singing, and aaid : " W« most sh^tf 
that. If it isn't stopped we shall have to drop 
down and blow him out of water," When Captain 
Hewitt learned how the Admiral felt about the mat- 
ter, he quickly put an end to the singing. 

As an additional reason for returning to Nei 
Orleans, Farragut noted that Genera] Bntler vat 
operating in the Opelousas, and cooperation by the " 
naval forces was atlvisable. More important still, 
both Butler and Parragut were now looking toward 
Port Hudson. 

That Farragnt should contemplate an attack oufl 
river town when but a few months before he I: 
deprecated taking his fleet up the Miseissippi is ■ 
matter readily explained. He had objected to tJu 
expedition at the previous time because there wei 
Dot enough soldiers available to make the movt 
" We ore a band of brotbere 
And native to the soii, 
Figbtiug for the property 

We gained by honest toil ; 
And nben our righbi were threatened, 

The cry rose uenr and tor — 
'Hurrah tor the Bonnie Bine Flag 
TtMt beora the single ator ! ' " 
Chorus 
' ' Hmrsb 1 hnrreh ! 

For Southern rights hurrah 1 
Hurrah tor the Bonnie Blue Flog 
That beurs tlie single star." 
The first flag of the South naa of solid blue liearing one wind 
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*3C»ei«jt succcftftfol. But now, with 5,000 ineo on 
aliore, he thought Port Hudfion might be taken and 
l»«ld. At Uic samu time, however, he kept one 
^^ye on Mobile, as already noted. "If they will 
Ciolj' let me do nomelklng," he said in a private let- 
t«ir, he wonld be contented. 

On December 16th, General N. P. Banks came to 
3We\r Orleans and relieved Bntler. He brought 
' troops to open the Misaiseippi and occupy 
Tesas," and in the drat conference with him, 
^suragut " retomm ended the occupation of Baton 
Siocge," as a "base of operations" in an attack 
oil Port Hudson. Baton Rouge was therefore 
' Ocsoupied by the troops, supported by the naval 
forces, before the end of December, 1862, and then, 
ea.«-ly in ISey, Farragnt determined to make a dash 
I>^«at Port Hudson, although he foresaw, of coorBe, 
ttk^t doing BO would by no means compel the Con- 
fei«ierat«8 to evacuate their forts. 

"mie chief reason for undertaking this dash waa 
ttft^t an attempt had been made by vessels from the 
oi>j)er rivei' National fleet to take charge of the 
" *^«r between Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and it 
''^*i failed, while the neceHSity for the control of 
U»^t part of the Mississippi by the Federals was 
'"*t>erative. 

The National army under Grant was at that time 

tefopg Vicksburg, and the upper river flotilla, 

"*«l«r Acting Rear Admiral D. D. Porter, was 

I **'*<leriug efficient aid. Grant had taken command 

^■*~^ "Jauoary 30tb. It was his purpose to lead his 

^^F^^I>fi across the peninsula opposite Vicksburg, and 
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ou reaching lb<j rivvr soutli of tlie citj' to cross ovetl 
to the easterly bank, aud march up to attack the towa' 
from below. To further this plan, and at the Bami 
time shut off the flow of supplies Beat by the Con' 
federates to Vickaburg from the Ked River coua- 
try, Admiral Porter ordered the river ram Queen.] 
of the West, commaDded by Colonel Charles B. 
EUet (a youth of twenty, by the way), to run pi 
the batteries of Vickeburg. Ellet succeeded on 
February 2d, and promptly destroyed scvexat 
steamer loads of Confederate? provisions. The iron- 
clad gunboat Indianola^-a vessel that carried twoi 
11-inch and two 9-iuch guns besides several EimallecJ 
ones— was seut down to support the swifter Qneei 
On the night of February 12th, the ludianola 
the batteries without any loss whatever. A 
captured from the Confederates below Vickeburg' 
was then armed and Admiral Porter reported with] 
justifiable pride that "this gives us complete con* 
trol of the Mistjissippi except at Vicksborg and 
Port Hudson." 

Bat Ellet, who was a youth of extraordinary en- 
terprise and courage, in making a dash up the Ited 
River to destroy three well-loaded Confederate 
transports, ran his boat aground under a Conf^derat© 
battery where she had to be abandoned. The Con- 
federates got her alloat and after making repairs, 
sent her with three other armed river steamers, 
to hunt the ironclad Indianola. They found her on 
the night of Februaiy 24th, and by a well -managed 
and courageous attack rammed her until she 
later capturing her consort 
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This victoiy agiLiii gav« the Coofwlwratcs the 
commaud of the Mississippi from Vicksburg to Port 
HudsoD, and to rcuder their triumph more com- 
plete, it apjieared that Port«r could not 8i>are an- 
other detachment from his flotilla to go down to re- 
trieve the lost ground. 

The sitnation on the MiasisBippi, therefore, at the 
end of February, 1863, wa« an follows : General 
Grant wae investing Vicksburg and waa supported 
by Porter's flotilla, every vessel of which, however, 
lay in the river above the city. At Baton Rouge 
General Banks was concentrating 12,000 men for an 
attack on Port Hudson, and Farr^nt's fleet was 
ready to support him. But the river from Vicks- 
burg to Port Hudson was under Confederate control, 
and the armies defeuding both of the towns named 
had free commnuieatiou with the Confederate sourw« 
of supplies in the Red River wattirahed and beyoud, 
It was obviona to Farragut that the first important 
service he conid render the National cause was to 
deprive the Confederates of footl and thus aid Grant 
and Banks in their attacks on Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson. He saw, too, that such a service was then 

ISO important as to be worth even the risk of placing 
himself between the two heavily fortified towns 
where his own line of communications with a batse 
of supplies would be cut oQ", 
That is to say, in order to cnt off the Confedei'ate 
source of supplies, Farragut determined not only to 
take the risk of running past the heavy batteries at 
Fort Hudson, with their plunging fire from blufls 
eighty and one hundred feet high, but he was going 
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to depend for biM cuul supply oa the vbaQce of float- 
ing barges by night past the batteries at Vicksburg, 
or on the more hasardoiu chance of another dash 
up past those batteries. 

The general order which Farnigut issued to bi)> 
captains after determining to pass Port Hudson is 
the document which, perhaps, is rememlMfred better^ 
among naval men than any other the Admiral ever 
wrote. It said : 

The abipB will each take a gnnboat on her port 
aide, and secure her as well aft as possible, so as td 
leave the port battery clear for the enemy's battcrj 
on the port side of the river, going op, after wt 
round tJie point opposite Port Hudson. 

Each ship will keep a little on the starboan 
quarter of her next ship ahead, so as to give fre 
range to her chase guns, without risk of daiuag< 
from premature explosion of shrapnel or shell. 

The captains will bear in mind that the object ia 
to run the batteries al the least possible damage t 
our ships, and thereby secure an tfBcient foro 
above for the purpose of rendering such assistana 
as may be required of us to the army atVicksbuif 
or, if not required there, to oar army at Bata 
Bouge. 

If they succeed in getting past the batteries. Hi 
gunboats will proceed np to the mouth of B« 
River, and keep up police of the river batteries b« 
tween that river and Port Hudson, capturing eveiy 
thing they can, 

Should any vessel be disabled so that she is un 
able to pass Port Hudson, she will use the gunbo« 
to the best advantage. If tlie captain thinks hi 
can get by, try it ; if he thinks not, let the gunboi 
drop her down below the range of the batteries. ' 
both are disabled, then club down with a ligl 
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anchor, or oho the sails, as in hU judgment may 
Becm beet. Bnt I expect all to go by who are able ; 
and / tMnk the best protedion agaiiu^ the enemy's fire 
is a iceU-directed fire from our own guns, shell and 
Bhrapuel at a distance, and grape when within four 
buudred or five hundred yards. 

It is a most interesting fa<'.t iu the history of otir 
navy that several of otir great«8l nen fighters have 
used expressions that will serve to inspire the 
American sailor until warfare ends. When John 
Paul Jones in the fight with the Serapis, waa asked 
if he had surrendered, he replied, though bis ship 
was sinking : " / Have not yet begun to fight." In 
the battle of Lake Erie, when the sailing master of 
the Lawrence called attention to the fact that, as 
the wind was blowing, the British fleet would have 
the weather gauge, the heroic Perry replied ; " To 
vrifuhcard or to leeward, they »haR fight lo-day." And 
Parragnt, with his wooden ships (he who had called 
ironclads "cowardly things"), when preiiaring to 
rnu the bluff-top batteries of Port Hadson, told his 
captains that " the best protection offaitiM the enemy's 
fire is a weU directed fire front our own guns." This 
is the only instance on record where the whole art 
of battle has been described in a single sentence. 

Lieutenant John C. Parker, who was then ex- 
ecutive oCKcer of the ironclad Essex, has left a de- 
EKrription of the Admiral, as he appeared when pre- 
paring to pass Port Hudson : 

" He wa8 at this time in the full pride of his man- 
hood, and presented a perfect picture of an i<Ii'al 
Bailor. Bather undersized, his figure was faultless, 
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and, drefiacd with the neahiE«s and care cutjtomary 
in the navy, he appeared much younger than he 
was. His smooth fa«e with its prominent featorea 
vtati as clearly cut s& a cameo, in which wa^ blended 
firmness with gcntlenesa. He always wore the rt^n 
lation service cap, and his face as it lighted with a 
smile made an indelible impression, amenta! photo- 
graph, which time haa never effaced." 

Parker also describes the Admiral as seen in ac- 
tion at this time. The Hartford had steamed up the 
river to draw the Confederate fire and give the Ad 
miral a chance to see the location of the shore bat- 
teries : 

"Steaming ahead with the ship's compaoy al 
quarters, the Hartford soon began to draw the 
enemy's fire, and the shot from the lower battery 
began to reach her. At this moment the Admiral 
was standing under the mizzen boom and a shot 
having struck the boom further aft, threw a 
quantity of splinters over the youngiir officers 
standing near. The Admiral, who was intently 
observing the range of the guns as they ojtened 
npon the flagship, hastily turned his bead as the 
shot struck, and noticing the slight mnscnlar 
movement which is the result of a close call from 
a solid shot, exclaimed with a smile, 'What t Are 
you youngsters dodging T ' The words were scarcely 
spoken when a round shot struck the boom square 
over his head. Dropping his left shoulder a mere 
trifle, and without moving an inch from his posi- 
tion, he turned his head toward the young officers 
and said : 
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" ' GeutlemeD, bravery is a mere qnestioa of 
^ride, but it is Boine comfort to dodge even aB 
much as that,' illustratiug his remark by raisiug 
his left hand aud with the first finger of his right, 
lueasuritig perhaiw the width of his finger nail." 

As for tho other featurt-s of the general order to 
his captains when preparing to pass Port UudHOu, 
one muat note that, having sbipB with single pro- 
pellers, Farragut secured some of the advantages of 
twin screws by lathing the sliips together, two and 
two, and it is remembered that the most powerful 
gunboat was lashed to the slowest ship. Moreover, 
by pnttitig the gunboat on the port side of the big 
ship, he sheltered the small boat from the fire of the 
batteries, all of which were on the easterly side of 
the river. In short, in the order of the procession 
Mod the location of the various ships the Admiral 
■bowed a strong desire, first of all, to secure the 
jrcattflt efficiency of gnu fli-e, and then as much 
.ppotoction as possible for the weaker vessels. 

Port Hudson, as Private James K. Hosmer saw it 
somewhat later, was " a little cluster of perhaps forty 
■W fifty houses ou the edge of the binJT." It was en- 
closed on the landward side by a line of eutrencli- 
nients seven miles long. Along the edge of the 
bluff were seven batteries mounting 19 guns, 
of which two were of 10-ineh and two of 8-inch 
calibre, eight were rifles — SO-ponnders and 50- 
pouuders, while the remainder were smaller smooth- 
bores. Furnaces were provided to heat the shot of 
the smootliborcs, aud all the guns were fitted " with 
delicate sights," by means of which "hot shot aud 
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shell flonld be thrown, aliuost with tlie precision of 
rifle balls, at objects passiug below." Thirty-five 
field pieces to sweep the decks of the ships with 
Bbmpuel were also iu place. 

To pass these batteries, Farragut took the lead- 
ing pla«e with the Hartford, Captain Janie» S. Pal- 
mer, the gimboat Albatross, Lieut4;uaut Commander 
J. C Hart, being lashed alongside. The Bich- 
mond, Captain James Alden, with the gauboat 
Geoeisec, Commander W. H. Macomb, came next. 
She was followed by the Mouongahela (a lO-gun 
ship), Captain J. r. McKinstry, with the Kineo, 
Lientenaut Commander John Wattera. Last of all 
came the Mississippi, Captain Melancton Smith, a 
side wheeler without a consort. The ironclad Fssex 
wiVK not included, but was placed with the gunboat 
Sachem near five mortar schooners that anchored 
withiu easy range of the batteries. 

Of the details of preparing the ships only one 
item need be mentioned. The Hartford was pro- 
vided with a speaking tube from the mizzen top to 
tile wheel, and the pilot was placed in the mizzen top. 

The night of March 14, 1863, was chosen for the 
dash past the batteries. At five o'clock in the af- 
ternoon of that day, Farragut visited all the ships of 
the squadron aud talked over the sitnation and his 
general orders for the work until he saw that each 
captain was fully informed in the matter, and that 
each vessel was thoroughly prepare<l. As the night, 
still and damp, came on, a red light was hung over 
the stern of the Hartford, to serve as a preparatory 
signal, and just before ten o'clock, the sqaadron 
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got under way. At eleven o'clock, as the fla^bip 
wa8 abreast of the tower batteries, some picketssav 
ber tlirougli the gloom, ud(1 RreA a rocket into the 

■. A miuute later a nnmlxr of locomotive head- 
lights were turned on the river — the first use of 
Beiirch- lights iu war, perhaps — and then great fires 
of light wood flamed np on the westerly bank of the 
river, aud threw a glare ovei- the water by which 
the shore gunners were able to aim aluiast as well 
as if it were day. A storm of stiot and shell soon 
bni-Bt upon the fleet and the thunder of the guns 
was heard by men working with cotton on the 
banks of the Conrtableau, forty miles away. 

"The Hai-tford," as Parker saw her, "being in 
the lead soon had the Citadel battery on her star- 
board qnarter, and as she steamed ahead was thrown 
in bold relief by the huge signal fire on the west 
bank of the river. She stood out with the bright 
ba^^kgrouud of firelight as clear as a silhouette. 
On her poop deck stood a group of ofiScers while the 
Admiral was mounted in the mizzen ri|^ng, his 
pilot bt^ting above him in the mtzzen top. At tliis 
time there was no smoke to obstruct the vision and 
every particle of her spars and rigging were visible. 
A moment later, when she commenced to flre her 
broadside guns, clouds of smoke enveloped her and 
she was lost to sight." 

The other ships then opened in turn on the shore 

balteries. The smoke spread over the water and 

swelling up, fogged iu the fleet until nothing was 

^L visible from the shore but a tlame-riven cloud that 

^m drifted slowly up the stream. 




The ri'itical moment of the expeditiOD had < 
Bliiidt'd by the srooke, the faithfnl pilot of 
Hartford, Thomas R, Carroll, calltxl tlirongh 
tube that be could no loiiger guide the ship 
The Sriug was stopped aud as she Blowly eniei^ 
from the smoke it was seen that she was headed for ' 
the eust^Tii short- with the cuii-ent driving her on ; 
and the blufls were already so close ttiat her crew 
could distinguish the words of the Confede 
when they called to each other. But by backis 
tiie engines of the Albatross at full speed wh 
driving ahead those on the Hartford, Parraget^ 
cleared the bank aud rounded the point, safe at last. 

Several men who were in this fight remember now 
that when the danger of disaster to the Hartford 
Huemed greatest, the Admiral showed his ability to 
grasp instantly the meaning of everything that was 
done or said around him. He saw when a gunner 
made a good sliot, and said, '' Thai's your sort," or 
" Well done, you ! Give them another." Be 
noted the position of the wheel. He haiU-d the 
miz£en top occasiooally, to leam whether the pilot 
were yet alive. He conversed with and gave or- 
ders to his aides in away that infused them with 
his own serene spirit. But when the forts were 
p}i»te<l and he turned to look for the others of his 
fleet he eould only esclaim : 

"My Gixi, what has stopped themt" 

A moment hiter as he gazed at the clond of smoke 
he had left he saw it illuminated by a light that grew 
until he dis<-erned the outlines of a ship in tlames. 
The BIi(«issippi, the last of the fleet, while driving 
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' Tull speed past the batteries, was headed by her 
'lot too far to the westward, and getting into the 
**ldy under the lee of the long bar opposite Port 
■^HdaoD, she ran ashore so hard that do possible ex- 
*Hion could free her, though the Essex steamed up 
to help. For more than half an hour her crew 
labored, while the Coafederates fairly ballasted her 
Witli the shot that they hailed into her hull. Then 
she was set afire and abandoned. It ia a matter of 
record that Captain Melancton Smith was the last 
to leave the ship, and that her executive officer, 
Lieotenant George Dewey, — he who is Admiral of 
the navy at this writing — remained with him, and 
shoived great heroism in reacuiug her crew. 

As the fire spread the flames " caused her sides to 

warp which threw her head off the reef where she 

was grounded, and being caught by the current she 

toraed her head down stream, straightened her- 

Lpelf up and with her entire lower rigging a blaze of 

l^e passed down with the current." ' Then the 

fflames having reached the vents of her guns, she 

fired shot after shot until she reached the foot of 

Profit Island where the fuse that had been laid to her 

ne did its work and she was blown to pieces. 

the meantime the Richmond had almost 

□nded the turn when a plunging shot released her 

ifety valves and thus exhausted the steam in her 

boilers. Her captain then turned her arouuil by 

the aid of her consort and ran below out of range, 

While her executive officer. Lieutenant Commander 

-A. B. Cummings, who had just had a leg shot off,— 

' Parker. I 
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B mortal wonnd — said to bis shipmates, "I ■vaa\ 
rather lose the other leg than go back/' 

The MonoLgahela, too, was unfortnnate, 
sbe was aground for twenty-five minutes, and, 
while makiug a heroic efTort to continue on her 
way, her crank pin heated and the engines stopped. 
She was then obliged to drift down out of range. 

Partly because of the excellent marksmanship 
the Confederate gunners, and partly through mi 
fortune that could not have been foreseen, Admiral 
Parragat was able to carry but two of his squadii^n 
past the batteries. 

Loyall Farragut, a youth in his teens, the Admi- 
ral'n only child, was on the quarterdeck of the 
Hartford, aeting as aide while the batteries were 
passed. Fleet Surgeon J. M. Folta said afterward 
that before reaching the batteries he went to tlie 
Admiral and asked for the aasistanee of the lad be- 
low with the wounded in the safest part of the ship. 
He explained that the l>oy was not in the service, 
and therefore had nothing to gain but everything 
to lose through exposure on the quarterdeck, 
this the Admiral replied : 

"No, that will not do. It is true our only chi 
is on board by chance, and he is not in the eervit 
but, being here, he will act as one of my aides, 
assist in conveying my onlera during the batt 
and we will trust in Providence and la fortune de 
guerre." 

The surgeon then appealed to the lad but 
" wauted to be stationed on deck and see the fight,' 
That ended the discussion. 
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As the batteries loomed up through the night, the 
Admiral took "from his pocket a simple piece of 
li(?ii]peu rope, about a yard lo length, to which was 
securely faatcued at one end a cross-piece of wood," 
aud showed bis sou how to pass the rope around a 
wounded limb and with the piece of wood set it 
tightly enough to stop the dow of blood from au ar- 
tery. 

Another view of Farragut's character was ob- 
tained when a lookout reported that a steamer was 
bearing down on the Hartford fi'om above. In 
an iustaut the Admiral ordered the port battery 
manned. Then he called another division of the 
crew to repel boarders, drew hiB sword, and saying 
under his breath, "Let them come," prepared to 
lead his men in the hand-to-hatid fight tliat was ex- 
pected at the rail. He could have made a mark 
with his sword in such a fight, for though he was 
nearly sixty-two years old, he was an athlete in per- 
son, and those who saw him in attack have testified 
that he was most resolute in spirit. 

By the reports of Major-Genenil Franklin Gardner, 
commanding Port Hudson, there were five steam- 
boats uuloading supplies for the Confederate garrison 
when Parragut'e flet* advanced. The work of dis- 
charging cargo was continued to the last moment 
possible, showing that the supplies were badly 
needed, but the steamers finally fled to Bed River. 
Gardner iu two different reports thereafter Miid 
that he had on hand only "t#n days' subsistence" 
^L and a i-eport from his eonimiasary, on March 23d, 
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maiiied. On April 15th, there were 3,644 rations 
of flour and 3,760 of bnlk (wrk, while bactrn and 
corn were so scarce that the soldiera had to live on 
reduced quantities of these articles. The gariison 
at this time numbered twenty thousand men. Pri- 
vate Hoamer, previously quoted, says that the Con- 
federates told him, after the surrender, that they 
were reduced to a point when mule meat was eateu 
by many of them after Farragnt had closed the river. 

Farragnt in hia letter to General Grant, when be 
had passed Port Hudson, said: "Having learned 
that the enemy had the Red River trade open to 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and that two of Ihe 
gnnboata of the upper fleet had been captured, I 
determined to pass up, and if possible recapture the 
boats and stop the Bed River trade." 

He stopped the Red River trade, and as a letter 
to the Confederate Secretary of War, Se<ldon, 
pointed out, "The enemy [National forces] having 
command of the river, and innomerable transports 
in their service, can move nearly 200 miles in 
twenty-four hours, and thus have it in their power 
to land an attacking force in large numbers withoat 
timely notice of their approach." 

General Grant in a letter written toward the end 
of the month said, " I see by Southern papers that 
Vicksburg must depend upon Louisiana or west of 
the Mississippi for supplies. Holding Red River 
from them is a great step in the direction of pre- 
venting this." 

'Jrant and an adequate force before Vicka- 
Baukswith another force at Port Hndsou, 
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the takiug of eveo a part of Farragnt's flwt op past 
the latter'B guns was worth the cost, eveu though 
the steamer MissiBsippi waa lost. It was a move- 
ment conducted on Farragut's own initiative, when 
cireamstaQcefi warranted it, and it was, as already 
said, a very diflferent movement from the passage 
that had been made the previons year on orders 
from offlcials who were ignorant of the coudilious 
prevailing in the Mississippi. Farragiit now 
steamed up the river by easy stages to Vickshnrg, 
where he communicateil with General Grant and 
oblained coal from a barge load which the latter 
Hoated down past the Vi^'ksbnrg Iiatterics at night 
Acting Bear Admiral Porter was then in the 
bayou conntry on the east side of the river, north 
of Vicksburg, on an abortive expedition, and 
Farragiit, who was anxious for more vessels, had 
an interview with General Alfred W. Ellet, com- 
manding the River Defense Ram Fleet of the 
National forces, who at once offere<l to bring down 
^ his ram flotilla. It ia worth noting here tliat this 
K ram flotilla did efffx^tive work, while the Con- 
H federate flotilla failed nttorly, and for a very good 
H reaaon. The Confederate flotilla officials not only 
^M refused to work with the Confederate naval forces, 
^K but they would not work together, while Ellet's 
H rams operated steadily and faithfully with and under 
^B the National naval officers. At the same time the 
^M Kllet family was most remarkable for reckless 
^M courage, and when sending two rams to Parragnt 
H disaster overtook them. Early in the morning of 
H March 25tb, the Lancaster and Switzerland sailed 
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dowu to pass the Vicksburg batteries. Fearing no 
danger they started late and broad daylight was 
upoQ them before they arrived ander the guns 
ashore. The Laneaster was shot to pieces and the 
Switzerland waB disabled bat passed down with flag 
flying, and was repaired. 

While before Vicksburg Farragnt sent bis s 
Ixjyall home, saying that "the anxieties of a fat 
should not t>e added to those of the commander,"! 
and then on the 27th, he steamed down with his twi 
vessels and the ram Lancaster to blockade the I 
River, where he arrived on April 2d. There h«l 
remained until April 30th. Remembering the fate 
of the Indianola, Farragut nurrouuded tlie Hartford 
with big logs, through wliieh the Confederate rams 
would not be able to cut their way, and he lowere 
the yai-ds of the ship down to the rail, conne«tin( 
their ends with ehain cables to keep at a distaao< 
ships bringing boarders. The blockade of the 
Mississippi was not absolutely complete ; but it ti 
efficient enough severely to restrict the Confed- 
erate food supply, and to show the Sonthern lead*^ 
ers how badly they were handicapped by thei 
lack of ships. 

While lying at the mouth of the Red River with " 
the Hartford, Albatross and Switzerland, early In 
May, a reinforcement from the fleet below Port 
Hudson joined the Admiral. General Banks had 
temporarily abandonod the siege of that place for a 
swift dash into the country west of the Mississippi. 
Four gunboats from the lower fleet worked their way i 
through the bayous to support this movement. 
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was a dash al the Coiifudemte source of food, aod 
according to Private Hosiner, who was on the ex- 
pedition, the movement was a feiut that led the 
Confederates to reduce the garrison of Port Hudson 
luHterially. At any ratv, the expedition won huc- 
cessfal in eupturing supplies, wliile two of the 
gunboats worked their way through to the Bed 
Itiver and Fikrragut. 

At the end of April the Admiral went down to 
Port Hudson lo communicate with the part of his 
squadron Ix'luw ; fur of course he was still in com- 
mand of the whole Gulf blockading fleet, as well as 
of the squadron at the mouth of Red Eiver. He also 
wished to communicate with Geueral Banks. To get 
letttirs through to him, Farragut'sprivatesecretary, 
Bdward C. Oabaudan, at his own request, was 
set adrift iu a dugout, covtTWl with dead brush in 
such fashion that it looked tike a drift log. The 
Coufcdemtes came afloat once, to look at the strange 
thing, but it passed cJear. 

In the meantime, Grant was carrying out the 
plans that placed his army on the south and east 
sides of Vicksbnrg. Porter with a powerful 
s'liiadron passed the Vicksbnrg river defenses (there 
were guns for eight mile*> along the Mississippi at 
that time), and reat^lied New Carthage, which was 
then fifteen mileti below Warrentown, the Bite uf the 
southernmost of the Vieksburg batteries. Trans- 
ports were brought down later. Then various 
feints were made to dec<dve the Confederates, and 
on April 29th a serious attack was directed by 
Porter's fleet on Grand Oulf, a point that hud beet 
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K-wutly fortified to strengthen Vicksbni^. This 
attiu'k fftiled, but on April 30tb, the advance cordis 
of Graut'a army oroi«ied thti Missituippi at Bruius- 
burg, uiue miles below Grand Gulf. On May 1st, 
this advance (K>rp8 met the Confederate General 
Bowen and defeated him, and when two days later 
Porter movwl up to renew his attaek on Grand 
Gulf he found it had been evacuated. He at once 
took possession, and then leaving the eaptured forts 
in charge of Lieutenant-Command^T EUa« K. Owea, 
he started that same day down the river to relieve 
Farragnt's blockaders at the mouth of Red River. 
Thereupon li'iiiragut, on May 6tb, turned over the 
Hartford and the minor \'esseU to the command of 
Captain Jametj S. Palmer, and went down the west 
bank of the river (overland), to New Orleans, 
arriving on May Ist. There he took charge of the 
fleet in the river, and with it started np to Port 
Hudson to aid in the campaign against that place. 
These operations were, at last, pushed effectively, 
though the siege proved rather monotonous. Four 
Dablgren guns were landed, under Lieutenant- 
Commander Edward Terry, and did good service in 
worrying the Confederates, who were already iu 
straits for lack of food. From time to time the 
ships moved op iu range and battered the forts 
with the result that the Confederates, after a time, 
having used up their ammunition, had to reply with 
pieces of railroad iron in place of regular pro- 
jectiles. With a toss heroic commander than 
General Franklin Gardner, the place would have 
surrendered early iu the season. 
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Bear Admiral Schley, who was serving on the 
Monongahela under Farraguti, wliiln before Port 
Hudson, has in hia "Forty-five years under the 
Flag" several stories of the Admiral. 

Schley, at one time t4?mporai'ily in command 
of the Monongahela, was sent up to Ijombai-d 
one of the forte, and through being unable to read 
a recall signal, continued firing longer than was in- 
tended by Farragut. Accordingly, when Schley 
reported on boanl the dagship, the Commander-in- 
Chief reprimanded him. The story is told as fol- 
lows: 

" 'Captain, you begin early in your life t« disobey 
orders. Did you not see the signal Hying for near 
an hour to withdraw from action 1 ' 

"The decided manner and tone in which Admiral 
Farragut asked this question, taken wjlh the sur- 
prising inquiry itself, coafnaed and embarrassed the 
writer, who felt that the ship^s work was creditable 
rather than censurable. Ao attempt to explain, 
somewhat stammeriDgly made, and to the effect that 
we could not read the signals, which were seen ooly 
with difficulty through the smoke, elicited the 
quick reply from the Admiral that he ' wanted none 
of this Nelson business in bis squadron about not 
seeing signals.' 

"The writer succeeded, however, in stating to him 
that the lack of wind and the smoke of battle en- 
veloping thu ship made it impossible to interpret 
the signal, which, fi-om the nature of his orders to 
^t destroy the citadel, eould hardly have been sup- 
^m posed to refer to the writer, whose daty in the prem- 
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ises seemed clear — to retire only when the doty wi 
done. 

"The Admiral then invited the writer into h 
cabin. The moment the door was closed behind' 
him there w»s an entire change in bis tone and 
manner as he said smilingly, ' I have censored ytio,, 
»ir, on the quarterdeck for what appeared to be ■ 
disregard of my orders. I desire now to conunead 
yon and yonr officers and men for doing what yoDE 
I)elievcd right under the circomstances. Do it agaia 
whenever in your judgment it is necessary to cany 
out your conception of duty.' " 

"The Admiral," says Schley, writing of IhiB 
period, "was a man of perhaps five feet flcvea 
inches in height. His gait and step were those of » 
very yonng man, and iu conversation he was an 
animated and interesting talker. His information 
and experience were general, and upon almost all 
subjecta — professional, scientific or political — ha 
was interesting and attractive. Like all great m«i 
he was affable and accessible. His manner was one 
of great mildness and self-poise. His ideas were 
clear and his methods of doing things were always 
decided. When he had made up his mind to giv« 
battle tu a certain way, it was realized that his way 
was the best. In any of the emergencies of battlOf 
his towering genius was readiest and his cool self- 
possession was an inspiration to everybody. The 
wide difference that was apparent between thiK 
sprightly, kind, mild and pleasing genUcjnau, evcaV 
when under a heavy load of responsibility, and hut 
lion-like character and presence when battle was. 
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going oil, van the contract tM>tween sluiHbine and 
Btorm. Hia judgment of men waa excellent, as the 
choice of officers with whom he surrounded himself 
indicated. The unvarying and complete success he 
met in everything be uiidertook in that great war 
was due largely to his strong personality, unerring 
purpose and dashing example," 

Alter a paragraph to show wherein Farragut and 
Nelson were alike, Schley adds: "Farragut's pri- 
vate life and high ideals, however, gave him pre- 
eminence over his great English compeer." 

On July 4, 1863, Vicksburg surrendered to Grant ; 
Port Hudson capitulated on the 9th. " I am grow- 
ing old fast and need rest," said Farragut at tbis 
time ; and with the surrender of Port Hudson he 
was able to enjoy it. The command of the Missis- 
sippi was turned over to Porter, who arrived at New 
Orleans on August 1st', and Farragut, taking the 
Brooklyn and lUcbmond with the Hartford, at once 
beaded for New York where ho arrived on August 
lOtb. 



OHAPTEB TTX 

IN WArrlSG BEFOKE HIB LAST BATTLE 

In December, 1861, on his way to Washington to 
congnlt with the Secretary of the Navy and other gov- 
ernment officials, Farragut passed through New York 
nnnoted by the people, who knew so little of his tal- 
ents and character that they even expressed doabts 
about his loyalty to the flag nnder which he bad 
served for more than fifty years. Under date of 
August 13, 1863, a committee of eighty -one inflnential 
men of the city wrote to him to say that " the citi- 
9 of New York are too familiar with year bril- 
\ liant career in the public service not to feel eamcetly 
desirous of showing, iu some appropriate manner, 
their high appreciation of your personal and pro- 
fessional character. The whole country, bat es- 
pecially thia commercial metropolis, owes yon a 
large debt of gratitude for the skill and danntlesa 
bravery with which , , . you have sustained 
the authority of the government and recovered and 
defended the national territory." Therefore thqr ex- 
tended to him "a cordial welcome" and asked him 
to name a convenient time when he would allow 
them in person to assure bim of their high respect 
and regard. 

The Chamtier of Commerce sent an engraved set 
of resohitions in which it was declared that Farra- J 
gut at New Orlefias had " achieved one of the mof 
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wJebrated victories of any time;" that "in the 
progress of the war for the unity and life of this 
I great Nation, no servictis have been more eminent 
I thast those of Admiral Farragnt ; ' ' and that ' ' in the 
w daUy increasing commerce of the port of New Or- 
leans," was to be found "a pleoBiag omen of the re- 
newed bappiueee and prosperity" that wonld ac- 
crue to all the Sontheru cities once they were 
bronght under the old fiag. 

It was characteristic of the man to say in reply to 
these reeolations " that we did oar duty to the best 
of our ability, I believe ; that a kind Providence 
smiled upon us and enabled ns to overcome obsta- 
cles before which the stoutest of our hearts would 
have otherwise quailed, I am certain." 

In the meantime the Admiral must see that his 
ships were thoroughly oveihauled and repaired. 
And there was yet the capture of Mobile Bay to en- 
gage his tbonghts. 

From the beginning of the war the effective work 
of the Federal navy — the work that had tended to 
restore and preserve the unity of the Nation — had 
consisted, as already set forth, in maintaining and 
Btrengthening the blockade of the Confederate ports, 
aud in opening and holding the Mississippi for the 
use of Federal warships and merchant boats. In 
one point of view the National control of the Mis- 
sifiBippi was an extension of the blockade. Scores 
of blockade ruimers had taken supplies to Mato- 
moras, Mexico. From that place they were con- 
greyed across the Bio Grande into Texas, whence the 
tonfederates carried them by whatever conveyance 
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was poHsibk' — bull team, dugont, or steamer — to 
Vicksbiirg and Port Hadson. When a port like 
New Orleans was occupied, and a line of communi- 
cation like the Miasissippi was wholly secured, Ihc 
Confederate trade was effectually stopped, 
u^sful work for the ending of the war aceomi 
pi isbed. 

As already noted, Farragnt had wising to 
lure Mobile Bay immedialtiy after the fall of Ne*' 
OrltsuoH- It might have been done then with com- 
parative ease, for the forta guarding the main en- 
trance to the bay were not fully manned, and were 
not well supplied with ammunition or gnus ; indeed 
the fort guarding Ihe western pasA bad not yet been 
built. The opening of the iTtssissippi on which 
the Navy Department was then bent wiis a matter 
of much greater importance — no one doubts that 
feet, but the Department was in error in suppos- 
ing that any naval force could do the work sii 
handetl. When Farragnt hud shown that it 
not posHible to control the MlBsissippi with sea- 
ing ships alone the Department might well have al- 
lowed him to go to Mobile while awaiting the co- 
operation of the army in occupying the rii'er. llie 
navy, with a small force of soldiers at that 
might have occupied Mobile Bay, and compi 
the forla there to surrender as they had done on 
Mississippi. For with the National fleet in the bay 
and a force of soldiers on Mobile Point neither Fort 
Morgan nor Fort Gaines could have obtained sap- 
plies, and surrender tlirough starvation would hai 
been inevitable. The failure to allow Farragnt 
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*»jake the attack gave the Coufederat<?s the oppor- 
tunity to prepare for a vigoi'OQs defense. 

MobUe Bay is now a flue harbor with a deep 
water channel to the city docks, where ba-siness is 
increasing, and is to increase, by marvelous strides. 
At the beginning of 1864, it was but a harbor of 
refuge, A bar at the upper end with only nine 
feftt of water on it, shut off the city from the 
sea and the ships that might have come there 
for the great white staple of the 8oath had a chan- 
nel been provided. 

A glance at a good chart of war-time date shows 
that Mobile Bay was about thirty miles long, north 
and south, by filteen milee wide at the lower end 
and six at the upper. From the Bhores the water 
gradually increased until a depth of from twelve to 
seventeen feet was found, and maintained through- 
out the whole bay, save at the lower end where there 
was a pocket sis miles long by two and a half milefl 
wide, in which the water was from twenty to twenty- 

»iaur feet deep. 
On the easterly side, the bay was pi-otecfed from 
the offshore seas by a long peninsula called Mobile 
Point ; on the westerly side by Dauphin Island, one 
of a chain alongshore. The open water between Mo- 
bile Point and Dauphin Island was more than three 
land m^iles wide. This open water, however, was 
Lat best but ten or eleven feet deep, except on the 
Fcastcrly or Mobile Point side, where a channel that 
nveragod about half a mile in width ran nearly 
Inorth and south into the bay. The shoals on eaeh 
■"tide of this channel exteuded off shore for more 
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than three miles from Mobile Point, and two islands, 
Sand Island and West Sand Island, were foond at 
the outer limits. A lighthouse ou Sand Island 
two and one-fourth naotical miles from a ligbl 
boose on Mobile Point. The ehoalest water iu the 
channel, even ou the outer bar wa» three and one- 
half fathoms ; it was therefore deep enough every'J 
where for all the ships of Farragat's fleet. 

Ou Mobile Point stood Fort Morgan, " on the sil 
of old Fort Bowyer." Il was "a pentagonal, bas- 
tioued work, built of brick whose full scarp wall 
was four feet eight inches thick." Alabama troops 
had taken possession of it on January 5, 1861, the 
garrison numbering at that time only two hundred 
in. Slowly, as men and means conld be spared, 
I the strength of this fort was increased until the time 
' came for the Federal attacJi, when it mounted eighty- 
six guns, in all, of which some were small smooth- 
bores scarcely worth counting, and the most impor- 
tant were seven 10-iuch and three 8-inch smooth 
bores, with two 8-iuch, two 6.5-inch and four 6.82- 
inch rifles. In a separate battt'ry near by, bi 
to command the channel, were one 8-inch 
four 10-inch smoothbores, with two 6.5-ineh rifles. 
There were sixteen 32-pouDdCT smoothbores bearing 
on the channel, and that was a calibre sufficient 
to penetrate Farr^ut's wooden ships. Fort Mor- 
gan was commanded by R. L. Page, a command* 
in the old na\-y whom the authorities transferred 
the army, with rank as Brigadier- General. 

Fort Gaines stood on Dauphin Island 
three 10-iuch and flve 32-pouuder smoothbores, 
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sideB smaller guns ; but it was of uo particalar <!on- 
Bequence in the battle because it was too far from the 
channel. On a little sand bar called Tower Island, 
at the extreme westerly side of the bay, and adjoin- 
ing a channel leading to New Orleans by way of 
Mississippi Sound, was another fort that was of 
some importance, however, because this channel 
(called Grant's), might become very nsoful to the 
National fleet after passing into the bay. For 
while the Confederates should hold Fort Morgan, 
Grant's Channel, if under the National flag, conld 
be used for carrying supplies to Fan-agut. A struc- 
tnre called Fort Powell had been erected ou Tower 
Island. It was not completed when the attack on 
the bay was ordered, but it motinted one 32- pounder, 
one 10-inch, and two S-inch smoothbores, besides 
two of the excellent Brooke 7-iuch rifles. All 
of these guns but one commanded the approaches 
from the westward ; the fort on the side of Mobile 
Bay was not completed and was practically defense- 



To supplement their fortifications on land the 
Confederates had obstructed the water between 
Dauphin Island and the channel under Mobile 
Point, by driving rows of piles that would stop 
any light draft vessel striving to cross the flatn. 
Then in the westerly part of the main or real chan- 
nel three rows of torpedoes were anchored, with a 
red buoy at the eaeterly end of the line. This buoy 
was but a little more than three hundred feet from 
the easterly edge of the channel, and the watei' thus 
left free was, of course, directly under the guns of 
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Fort Morgan. Thin open cbaimel was for t 
commodatioa of blockade runners. 

It is to be noted tliat torpedoes were first gener- >* 
ally employed in our Civil War, and it was the Con- 
fcdenite, or tlie physically weaker aide, natnrally, 
that made the greater use of them. Beer k^p^ 
filled with powder and supplied with faseB I 
might be exploded ou contact with a ship, 
favored by the torpedo makers. Tin cans of v 
ous shapes were also utilized. Whatever the de- 
vice it was generally buoyant enough to float on 
the water's surface when unreetxained, and it was 
secured by a flexible mooring — chain or rope — to 
an anchor of some kind resting on the bottom of 
the channel. Fixed torpedoes attached to sunken 
frames were also used, though not in the channel 
Farr^ut was to follow. 

To show the effwtiveness of these devices in the 
hands of the Confederates it may be recalled that 
the ironclad Cairo was sunk in the Yazoo River by 
a torpedo on December 12, 1862. On February 28, 
1863, the mouitor Montauk was seriously injured 
by a torpedo in the Ogeechee River, and in the 
com-se of that year two other Federal ships were 
injnred or destroyed in the siune manner. A new 
and most fearsome peril had thus been added to 
war, and there was no escaping it when aggressive 
movements were under bUceii. 

In addition to their fixed defenses the Confeder- 
ates had provided a small squadron of armed ships 
to defend Mobile Bay. An open-deck river si 
called the Selma, had been converted into a g 
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boat by so piai^iug bales of cottou as partially to 
protect her machinery aud by armiug her with oue 
8-iuch and two 9-mch smoolhbort^ and one (i-iuch 
rilie. Two gunboats had been built — poorly built 
beeaoBe of a lack of uit-chaulm aud materials. 
One, the Moi^n, i^arried two 7-iuch rifles and four 
92-poutidert<. The other, the Gaines, carried oue 
8-inch smoothbore and five 32-pounder8. In short, 
here were three poor steamers, splendidly armed, 
aud that they were well-manned scarcely need be 
said. 

In addition to these, however, two or three iron- 
clads were in hand, oue of which juet missed being 
among the most formidable ships of the war. This 
ironclad was uamed tbe Tennessee. Her keel waa 
laid at Stlma, on the Alabama Rrver, where tlie 
Confederates had established a naval station whicli 
was under the cbarge of Commander Ebenezer Per- 
raud. The timber was cut in the forest and the ore 
for making the iron for her armor was dng from 
the ground as the work on her frames progressed. 
She was 209 feet long over all, and 48 feet wide. 
In the middle of tlie hull a casemate was erected 
tliat was 73 feet long by 2fl feet wide, inside metw- 
uremenls. The walls of the casemate were inclined 
at an angle of forty-five degrees aud were twenty- 
five inches thic^k. The forward end of the case- 
mate was covered with thi-ee layers of 2-inch iron 
plates — six inches in all — while the sides and after 
walls were covered live inches thick. Plating aud 
wwjdeu walls were lN)It<^'d thron{;h aud through. 

For the battle that was impending a stiU mora 
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important feature of the armor remaiiiB to be de- 
scribed. The walls of the casemate were carried 
oat and down beyond the hull proper as the eaves 
of a country bouse project beyoud its walla. Thia 
pi-ojectioQ extended two feet below the level of 
the water, aud therefore two feet from the side of 
the hoU. Then it turned in at a right angle and 
cjinie back to the hull which it reached four feet 
below the water line. The kunckle thus formed 
was filled in solid witli timber, as a protectioo, 
against ramming. The flat parts of the deck wo* 
covered with two inches of iron. 

As the ship, when completed drew but fourte^ 
feet of water, it is plain that her design for the in- 
tended purpose — defending Mobile Bay^was tha, 
bcfit then extant. But in carrying out details, oi 
aeriooB mistake and one remarkable blunder 
made^ To close the ports wheu the guns were ran 
in for loading, she was provided with five-inch iron 
shutters revolving on pivots in such fashion that 
the shot of an opponent could hammer the sur- 
rounding armor in upon them, rivet the pivots, 
thus prevent the crew from moving them. ' 
was the mistake. The blunder was made when 
steering cliains were laid on top of the armored flat 
deck, abaft the casemate where they were exposed 
to every shot coming that way. It was foreseen, 
too, that the chains might be shot away, for deck 
tackles were put on board for tiso in that emergency. 

The guns of the Tennessee were few in nomber 
bnt superior in (quality. She carried a 7-lnch 
at each end of the casemate, and two 6-incb rifi< 
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a each side. The skip was driven by a screw, and 
e was able to make six knots an hour, or about 
the speed of the monitors in the National service. 

Admiral Franklin Buchanan (formerly of the 
Merrimac), the first officer to attain that rank in the 
Confederate service, was placed in command of the 
Mobile squadron, and Commander J. D. Johnson 
of the formidable Tennessee, on which Buchanan 
hoisted his dag. It was not until March, 1864, 
that this ship was ready for commission, and 
even then she was still at Selma ou the Alabama 
River. While she was to draw fourteen feet of 
llrater, loaded, the bar between hex and the bay, 
lied Dog River Bar, liad but nine feet of water 
On it. Accordingly, she had to be lightened to the 
last ounce (no guns or ammunition were put upon 
her), and as a helpless hulk she was towed to the 
bar. There large floats, calk-d camels, were fitted 
On each side, and by these she was lifted and csirried 
Over into deep water, on May 18, 1864, while the 
National fleet lay in the offing — ^within view of the 
Work, possibly, if the air were clear — but wholly 
Incapable of interfering. 

In short, the Confederates were able to give the 
last stroke of the hammer in completing their de- 
fenses long before the attack was begun on Mobile 
Bay. The disadvantages whieh the National forces 
"Were thus compelled to face were serious ; but be- 
cause their opponents were fully prepared the op- 
Eportunity of a lifetime came to Admiral Farragut 
Leaving New York in the Hartford, early in Jan- 
uary, 1864, Farragut arrived off Mobile, and ouce 
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more took command of his squadrou. He was a 
ious to lead his fleet iuside the bay at ouc« ; 
learoed from refugees that the Tennessee ^stm ytifl 
Qu completed, aiid that onee he was able to j 
Fort Morgan he should find no torve witlitn to n 
lest him seriously. 

Moreover, Mobile hod developed rapidly aa i 
ceutro of commerce in the Confederacy. Blockai 
rnnuers had passed iu and out freqnently, and b 
cause of the facilities for inland transportation a 
fered by the river system and the railroads of t 
back c^uutry, the mauofactnriug iut^u-ests of t 
town bad increased steadily. 

The problem for Farragut here wassligfatly dtfi 
fereut from that which confronted him in passing 
the forts on the Mississippi. Once he was altove 
these forts they were, as repeatedly noted, wholly 
cut off from their sources of supplies; bat Fort 
Morgan was on a point of the maioloud, and a 
mainland route for supplies could be followed by 
the Confederates in spite of auythiug that could he,^ 
done by the deep-water ships under Farragut. 
cordiugly it was absolutely necessary that troop^ 
should be provided to invest the landward side o 
Fort Morgan, and thus isolate it from the main] 
while the ships were holding the bay. In no othi 
way, it appeared, could the fort be secun-d. 

But just then troops were not to 1:>e had. Banks, 
who still commanded in the Mississippi conntry had 
gone away on an expedition into the Red River v 
ley which accomplished aud could accomplish n 
ing ; iu fact it very nearly led t« the destructioi 
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' large part of Porter's MisBiBsippi squadron. 

'hcrefore no troops conld be spare*! from New Or- 

'uiiiB, and none could be bad from any other point 

'o assist llie navy at Mobile. 
On January 20th (two days after his arrival), 

Farragat went with a couple of gunboats to a point 
Vithio three miles of Fort Morgan for an examina- 
ition of the defeufies. It was a clear day and he waa 
Hdile distiiicUy to sec the forts and such vessels as 
e within the bay. As a result of his esamina- 
flon, he wrote to the Department saying : 
" I am satisOed that if I had one ii-onclad at this 

me I could destroy their whole force in the bay 

nd reduce the forts at my leisure, by cooperatioD 

rith OUT land forces — say 5,000 men." 
The work of the ironclads had compelli-d all the 
marlin-spike sailoi's to acknowledge the effi- 
ciency of armor. Having seen the Arkansas shed 
l-iQch shot like hail stones, at Vicksburg, Farra- 

[Dt wae compelleil to believe that the ironclads 
Imilding above Mobile for the defense of the bay 
trould prove effective fighting machines. His in- 
brmation regarding these vessels was fragmentary 

—he had heard no more than tJiat one called the 
KaBhville would be ready in March, and that the 

Tennessee would have to be lifted over the Dog 
Etiver Bar by camels. Ho said that if he could 

lave one shoal draft ironclad, he would be willing 

I go in ; " but witiout ironclads we should not be 
Able to Ught the enemy's vessels of that class with 
■Qch prospect of snccess, as the latter would lie on the 
; where our vetaeU could not go to d&Aroy them. 
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WiKxleu vtfisels can do notMng with them un- 
less by getting wiUiin one hundred or two himdr€d 
yards, so as to ram them or poor in a broadside' 

Admiral Buchanan in a speech to his men promi 
ised to raise the blockade with the Tennessee, 
ragut heard of this threat thotigb he cared nothing' 
for It. But to take deep-draft wooden ships into 
the hay, where the room for turning was at b(«t 
restricted, to meet a shoal -draft ironclad, waea ser- 
ous matter. It is a notable fact, too, Omt Farragut 
at this time understood and was wilting to consider 
the iK>wer of public opinion. In the letter quoted 
he says : 

"It is depressing to see how easily false repoi 
circulate, and in what a state, of alarm the commi 
nily [Nation] ia kept by the most absuni 
If the Department could get one or two of the iroi 
clads here, it would put an end to this state 
things, and restore confidence to the people of 
ports now in our possession." 

The ironclads he desired were monitors, 
have learned by sad experience that the moni 
type of ship is worthless as a deep water fightii 
machine ; and that it ia by no meajis desirable ev< 
for coast patrol servioe. But for nse in encloi 
waters like Mobile Bay — if we were to adopt the 
porcupine policy in foreign affairs, and invite the 
enemy to fight us in onr own harbors, as the CoD*- 
federates were doing — the monitors were, 
would be, fairly good warships. 

For more than six months Farragut was 
to get either monitors or troops, and the 
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'^it of that time was pasH^ ii» rotrkiug to the Wiivee 
^I the Guli; off the Bay of Mobile. It ia therefore 
^^laiiifest that one element of the man's greatness 
*a£ his ability to wait — to stand by, a» a sailor 
"■oolii say— dnring heart -bi'eak lug dt-Iays, and thea, 
irhen the time did come, to take hold with a mas- 
terful will. 

Dnring this most tedioos season, his I>iar>', ne 
edited by his son Loyall, gives several little storiea 
and letters that well show the bent of the man's 
mind onder varying circninstJuices. Thus, the cap- 
tain of a capturtid blockade rmiuer, when brought 
before the Admiral, proved to be one of his old per- 
sonal friends. The ship had cleared for Matamoi'aS) 
Mexico, but was canght trying to enter Mobile — 300 
mileo north and east of the course to Matamoras. 
Farra^t asked how that had happened and the 
captain went into a detailed statement of the effect 
a northeast gale had on his ship. Farragut listened 
withoat interruption till the dow of explanations 
ran dry and then, putting his hand on the capon's 
shoulder, said : 

"How could you be blown to the north'ard and 
eastward by a northeast galet I'm sorry for you, 
but we shall have to hold yon for your thundering 
bad navigation.'' 

On April 4th he wrote home: " If any one asks 
what I am doing, answer, — nothing but waiting for 
the world to turn round till it comes my tui'n to do 
something, and then I will ' pitch in ' ; but I am 
like cold sauce — always ready." 
On Maf 13th he wrot« : "The rebels had a jubi- 
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Iw yesterday at Fort Morgan, iu houor of the cap- 
ture of Steele by Price. I expect Port*-r to save 
Banks. I am very much afraid the army will be 
captured. I get right sick, every now aud th«™, at 
the bad news. . . . I am at work ou thi' old 
Hartford, to make her ready for aiiy work I i 
have to do." 

A week or so later, while off Mobile he wrotB] 
his son : '* I am lying off here, looking at Biichi 
Dan and waiting his coming out He has a fore 
four ironclads and three wooden veasels. I 
eight or nine woodeii vessels. We'll try to i 
him if he comes. . . . We started with few good 
officei'3 of experience, but shall end with some of 
the best iu the world. Our fellows are beginning 
to understaud that war means fighting. It is t ^ 
duty of an officer to save his men as much a 
ble, but iu almost all cases there has to be a o 
amount of saeriflce of life." 

To Admiral Theodorus Bailey, at Key West, I 
wrote, saying among other things, that he ( 
see the Confederates "very industriously laying" 
down torpedoes" in the channel at Fort Morgan. 
Bailey replied : ' ' Nothing will please me more than 
to hoist once more the square red flag, and lead the 
van of your squadron into Mobile Bay, to the cap- 
ture of Forts Morgan and Gaines, as well as the city. 
Put me down for two chances, as the Jackass said 
to the Monkey at the Lion's ball." 

Coucerning the crew of the Hartford, Farragut 
said : 

" I have never seen a crew come up like t 
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■ They are ahead of the old set in small arms, and 
fUlly i^ual to them at the great guus. They arrived 
here a mere lot of boys and young men, and have 
now fattened up aud knock the 9-ineh guutt about 
like 24-pounder8, to the aHtoniabinent of every- 
body." 

Blockade work w^ dreary, but not wholly devoid 
of humor. The moBt cheering incident of the long 
wait was the receipt of a sword aeut by the TJuion 
League Club of New Tork — a beautiful weapon with 
brilliants in the hilt aud a acabbaj-d of ailver orna- 
mented with gold. As his son says, no one could 
appreciat« such a compliment more deeply than 
Admiral Farragut, whose letter of ackuowlodg- 
tnent was dated June 24, 1864. 

The time of waiting waa not yet over bnt finally 
on Jniy 31st, he was able to write that " the moni- 
tors have all arrived, except the Tecumseh, and she 
ifl at Pensacola and I hope will be here in two 
days." 

A day for which Farragut had been preparing 
duriug fifty three years of service in the navy, was 
DOW at hand. 
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THE BATTLE OF MOBILE BA 

The fleet tliat was gathered under ] 
Um! attack upoD Mobile Bay was, for that time, nota- 
bly formidable. Two single turret monitors, each 
carrying two 15-inch guns, had been ordert<3 from 
the Atlantic sciuadron — the Tecumseh, Comtnandtr 
Tunis A. M. Craven, and the Manhattan, Com^ 
uiauder J. W. A. Kieholson. The 15-iuch gtm, 
should be observed, was then the most pow< 
fnJ weapon afloat. The projectiles v 
pouudB, and the powder charge about sixty ponni 
The iron turrets of these monitors were ten inchflB 
thick. Two double-turret monitors, the Winne- 
bago, ConumiDder Thomas H. Stevens, and the 
Chickasaw, Lieutenant Commander George H. Per- 
kius, had been drawn from the Mississippi, 
reader will remember that Perkins was the cxecn- 
live oflicer of the Cayuga when Farragut passed 
Mississippi forts. The turrets on the Mississipl^^ 
monitors, which were nine and one-half incbi 
thick, carried two 11-inch guns each, and it 
curious fact that these vessels, being of very slioal 
draft, were driven by four screws each. But all the 
monitors were slow boats, the t>e8t speed that could 
be made by those at Mobile being no more than 
aeven knots. 
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The beat of the woodeu fleet was the Brooklyo, 
CaptaiD James AJden. She uow carried twouty- 
four guns of which twenty were 9'iiich umoothbores 
throwing solid shot weighing ninety pouuda, and 
four were Parrott rifles. Two of these, so-called 
lOO-pouaders, threw projectiles weighing seventy 
pounds, and two were 60-pOTindprH, properly so 
called. The Hartford carried eighteen 9-inch guns 
and thr«' Parrotts. The Eichmoud, Captain Thorn - 

[ ton A. Jenkins, carried eighteen 9-inch guns and 
two Parrotts. The remainder of the wooden fleet 
inoladed the Lackawanna, Captain John B, March 
and ; the Monougahela, Commandei' James H. 
Strong ; the Ossipee, Commander William E. Le- 
Boy; the Oneida, Commander J. E. M. Mullauy 
the Octorara, Lieutenant Commander Ctiarles A. 
Greene ; the Metacomet, Lieutenant C^immandc 
James E. Jouett ; the Port Eoyal, Lienteuant Com- 
mander Bancroft Gherardi ; the Seminole, Com- 
mander Edward Donaldson ; the Kennebec, Lieu- 
tenant Commander William P. McCann ; the Itasca, 
liieutenaut Commander George Brown ; and the 
Galena, Lieutenant Commander Clark H. Wells. 

These latter vessels had mixed batteries — badly 
mixed, in fact. Thus the Lackawanna carried one 

^ 350-pouuder Parrott rifle (which fired a projectile 
of 135 pounds), one 50-ponader rifle, two 11-inch 
smoothbores, four 9-inch smoothbores, two 24- 
poondersand four 12-ponuders. The others carried 
from foor to five different calibres of guna, the dis- 

C! feature of the armament of tbe fleet being, 
T, the great power of the guns even on the 
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tonaJler vesHels. In all, there were eighteeo ebi,^^ 
carrying 159 gnns of considerable size, b«ad.^^ 
howitJEcrs. 

In the meantime General E. E, S. Caubj, vbo 
bad rclievtMl the defeated Banks in the MisBissippi 
ViUley, notified Farragot tbat enough troops could 
be spared lo invest one of the forts at Mobile, oiid 
on Augiist 3d, 1,500 men nuder General Gordon 
Granger, were landed on Dauphin Island to be^ 
the wlvance on the bay by attacking Fort Gainra. 
It hod been agreed by Farragut that the fltiet ahonjd 
8tt<impt to pass within the bay the next morning 
(Angusl 4th), but the Teeumseh had not yet arrived 
from Peusaoola, and the Richmond was also at that 
pl-M-e prejmriug for the battle ; therefore the attaok^g 
Wiw iHwtponcd, 

The preparations for the battle have been t 
ciissi^d by the best informed tacticians of the world, ' 
since tbat day, with the result, to use Mahan's 
words after reviewing the facts, that they find 
"much to praise and verj- iiltle to criUeiae.'* The 
individual captains were left to their own devices 
In preparing their ships for action, and the work 
duuv was much like that when the forts on the His- 
daaippi we>« to be paned, the chief difference being 
on the BJcbmond. Oi4>tsJn Jenkins bnilt a wall of 
eand bags on the starboard side. &om the berth deck 
U)\ lo stop shot and splinters. 

t\»r tlK> order of the battle, the Brooklyn was pat 
at tbe head of tlie wooden-ship line, followed by the 
t KichmoDd, the Lackawaona, the Mo- 
^ tka Osstpee aud the Oneida in the order 
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^. Farragut at first determined to lead Ibe 
witL the Hartford, bat he yielded wlieu the 
captains miaiumonsly remoDBtrated against his tak- 
ing what they supposed to be the post of gi-eatest 
danger — a yielding which he afterward regretted, 
though it gave him thfi opportunity for niiikiug one 
of the greatest displays of course and resourcefiil- 
neas known to naval history. Another reason for 
giving the Brooklyn first place was the fact that she 
carried four chase guns, and bad a device on her 
bow that was intended for use in catching up and 
removing torpedoes from her path. 

Alongside each of the seven larger ships of the 
fleet JDst named was lathed a smaller oiie~a gun- 
boat'— as bad been done iu the dash past Port Had- 
The Brooklyn had the Octorani, the Hartfoid 
the Metacomet, and the others in the order al- 
ready named, had the Port Eoyal, the Seminole, the 
Keimebec, the Itasca and the Galena. Bt-cause 
Port Morgan was the point of danger, and the ships 
would expose their starboanl sides to its fire, the 
l^boats were lashed to port, where they would be 
as well protected as possible. For the guns of Fort 
Oaines were, as has been said, so far away that they 
could do no damage. 

The four monitors were ordeied to form just to 
the right and ahead of the Admiral's line, so as 
to interpose their fire between the fort and the 
wooden ships. The Tecnmseh, Commander T. A. 
M. Craven, IumI the honor of leading the mouitoi-s. 
The Miasistsippi monitors followed the big ones, the 
Chickasaw, Lieutenant Commander George H. Per 
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kius, beiDg the last in the Uuc, though by no 
of least importance. 

Having arranged the order of his ships, the Ad- 
mii-al looked to the coudJtious of tide and weather. 
The start was to be made, a^ the general order said, 
with the flood tide ; for Farragui liad dii&nitinedi 
every skip waftt go through andpass tke/ort«, 

"K one or more of the ships be disabled, th< 
p;irtnei-8 must carry them through if possibli 
if thfy canuot then the next astern must render the 
quired ogsiMance.*' 

The direction of the wind was considered — oi 
from the southwest was desired, to blow the smoke 
of the fleet into the eyes of the gunners in the fort 
A subsequent general order called attention to the 
" black bnoys placed across the channel, from the 
piles on the west side of the channel toward Fort 
Morgan." Because these buoys marked the tril 
of the torpedoes the ships were ordered to 
eastward of the red buoy, " which is clear of all ol 
struct ions." 

It is worth whUe recalling, too, that the first gen- 
eral order said, "It will be the object of the Ad- 
miral to get as close to the fort as possible befoi 
opening fire." This was not uttered in any sjri 
of bravado ; it simply meant that by getl 
close in with the ships their fire would be mi 
effective and the Uvea of the crews therefore in ' 
danger. 

Six other small steumers not hitherto mrntioued' 
the Genesee, Pinola, Pembina, Sebago, TennessM 
and Bienville, all under the command of Lieuteuant- 
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Dommander Edward C. Grafton, were ordered to 
Bke a station at a point &oathea»t of Fort Morgan, 
rhence they foiild shell it and thus help beat down 
3 fire. But Grafton kept them at bo long a range 
it they were unable to reach the fort, and thus he 
it the one opportunity for diatinction that ever 
me to him. 

This fact is, perhaps, worth emphasizing for the 
mouition of the officers of tlie navy now, and iu 
! to come. Two classes of officera have been 
fband afloat. In one class are included men like 
George Uphain Morris, of the old Cumberland, and 
Raphael Semmes, of the Confederate Alabama — 
Ken who fought till their ships sank from under 
^em. The other class always kept well in luind 
BlJ orders that had been received from the Depart- 
Bieot, or other superior authority, cautioning them 
not to risk their ships. The cautious class never 
Bccomplished anything for peace by their caution, 
but fighting men have achieved immortality even 
' when, through their eagerness, they have disobeyed 
rorders as did one captain — Craven — in Farra^t's 
fleet at Mobile. 

ise the Tecumseh did not come upon the 
■oene in time, the agreement to go in on the 
morning of August 4th was not kept. But during 
the 4th the Tecumseh steamed up. When Craven 
Irad received his orders from Farragut at Pensacola 
B had not an ounce of coal on board, but aided by 
Jenkins, of the Richmond, he manage^l to put 
everything in order and to arrive off Mobile not too 
late. During the night of the 4tb, the monitors 




anchored behind Sand Island. The remainder 
the fleet anchored farther out. There was 1 
DOLbing more to do but wait for moruing and t 
battle. 

With a fall appreciation of the character of t 
contest before him, when he had done all 
he could do, Farra^ut's thoughts turned, as the 
thoughts of every good man in the ua.v}, always 
turn OB the eve of battle, to his home, and sittiug 
down in his cabin he wrote this letter : J 



"Mt deakest Wife:— I writo and leave Ihia i 
lett«r for you. I am going into Mobile Bay in the 
morning, if God is my leader, as I hope Be is aud 
in Kim I place my Iru^t. If He thinks it is the 
proper place for me to ilie, I am ready to submit to 
His will, in that as all other things. My great 
mortification is, ttiat my vessels, the ironclads, 
were not ready to have gone in yesterday. The 
army landed last night, and are in full view of us 
this morning, and the Tecomseh has not yet arrived 
from Pensucola. 

"God blesB and preserve yon, my darling, and 
my dear boy, if anything should happen to me, 
and may His blessing also rest upon your dear 
mother, and all your sisters aud their children. 

"Your devoted and affectionate husband, wha 
never for one moment forgot his love, duty or A-M 
delity to you, his devoted aud best of wives." I 

Save for the work of the engineer forces in keep- 
ing up steam, aud of the watt^hes on deck with 
their sharp lookout for a dash of the irouclad Ten- 
nessee, the night was absoluh-ly quiet. The weatlier 
proved lowering with a strong threat of rain from 
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^Galf. Bnt as diiyliglit approached the clondB 
Tani^ed, and a geutie soutbweBt wind came in 
with the tide beneath a. «k'ar sky. 
At four o'clock tho shrill piping of the boatswains' 
rbistlcs, with the call of '" all hauds up hamniocks," 
ras beard from ship to ship, and the crews tnrued 
nt to find ready for them theii- pauuikiua of refreab- 
ag coffee. A little later the gunboats got under 
my, aud steaming over to their cousorts, were made 
ell toEt with hawsers. 

At 5:30 the Admiral was sitting at the table in 
Uie cabin of the Hartford, with Captain Drayton 
id Dr. James C. Palmer, a voIuntetT from the 
paval hospital at Fensacola. Seeing that daylight 
at hand the Admiral said : 
Well, Drayton, we might as well get under 
way." 

Tbe signal was promptJy displayed, and at 6:10 
o'clock the flagship was crosaiug the outer bat, 
bound in. At 6:31) the column of wooden ships 
formed in the channel, and then, to the in- 
iQiiration of every man who could see, the old 
was flung to the breeze from each mast head 
and flagstaff in the Beet. 

Kext came the monitors to take their positions in 
line in the channel and wait for the wooden ships 
fa) or^liBke them; and finally at 6:55, the whole 
le line moved forward toward the fort, the eager 
0^>tain of tbe Tecumst->h firing her two guns as she 
Iterted ahead. 
Tea minutes later — at TiOR, the fort opened fire 
1 tiie fleet ; the Brooklyn replied instantly, and tbe 
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«rewB of the gnna that would bc-ar fiom the other 
sliips joined in. Tht-n the Confederate squadron 
within the bay steamed out from behind the shelter 
of the fort and took its ntation a^^ross the channel] 
just witliiu the Urn- of torpwioes. It was an a' 
inspiring scene as the long line of If^ational ships 
moved slowly in, with clouds of smoke bnrsting 
from their sides as they hurled storms of shell and 
KhrapiieJ upon forts iind beach, while the gnns of 
the fort thundered back with shot that knocked 
spiuys of smoking splinters from the wooden 
rwisels. 

As the smoke began to cover the water and f(^i 
in the monitors, Farragut left the poop deck of t] 
Hartford, and going to the port main rigging 
climbed op where he could get a full view of his 
tieet. Prom this place he could see all the 8hii» : 
Captain Drayton, on the poop deck, was within 
reiich of his voice ; Lieutenant Commander Jouett 
of the Metacomet was standing on her wheel house 
just below him ; above him in the top was Captain 
Martin Freeman, the faithful pilot, while a qnarter- 
msister, not far away, was leaning out from the 
ship's side, swinging the lead and calling in a voice 
plainly heard, the depth of water — "By the mark- 
three I " and " A quarter lees four ! " 

It was a most advantageous position for a deeti 
commandei', and as the smoke thickened Farrtigal 
climbed higher and higher until he reached the fut-' 
tock shrouds, just under the maintop. There 
stopped. Then Cai)taiu Drayton, fearing that 
Admiral might be thrown to the deck by a woand,- 
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BBent np QnartermasU'i* Ejiowi<-n witli a piece of 

line, which he parsed aruuud the Adiuiral's 

body, niakiug the euds fast in the sbroods. It was 

» simple iDcident, but the people of the Nation were 

thrilled as i-arely before when the newspapers told 

I bow the Admiral went iuto battle "laahed to the 

aat." 

Aft*T the wooden sliipa overhauled the monitors, 
Captain Stfveus of the Winnebago was seen walk- 
'Ing to and fro on deek between the turrets, wholly 
.rdless of the fire of the fort that was dii-eeted at 
ler, while Perkius of the Chickasaw, showing the 
iplift of a daring soul going iuto battle, was on top 
if his forward turret. 

Craven, in the Tecnmseh, having once fired his 
gQos at the fort, ceased firing. Both gnns were 
then loaded with fall charges of powder and in 
«sch was placed a solid steel projeetile. The Te- 
cnmseh was leading all, and the captain had de- 
termined to reserve his fire for an attack upon the 
Confederate ironclad Tennessee. 

In perfect silence, thereafter, bnt with every man 
ready, the TecHmseh led the way in until so near 
the line of torpedoes at the slight bend in the chan- 
nel that the Brooklyn and Hartford, though well in 
the rear of the monitors, were botJi able to Sre full 
broadsidefl at the fort, driving the men of tlie water 
batt«ry and the barbette guns hastily to shelter. 
spired by the spectacle thus afforded, and impatient 
to get at the ironclad ram, which wan then 
^rteaming just to westwiird of the line of torpedoes, 
said to his pilot : 
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" It IB impossible that the Admiral means iu taJ 
go inside that buoy ; I canoot toru my ship. 

He was arguing with himself, rather than witfi 
the pilots — Beektug an excuse for a dash at the Ten- 
Besseie, and finding it, too ; for the next instant, he 
said firmly : " Hard a-starboard," and then beaded 
the ship across the torpedo line. 

Over on the Tennessee Captain Johnson saw the 
Tecomaeh change her conrse, and said to Lieutenant 
Arthur D. Wharton, comraauding the forward di- 
vision : 

" Do not fire until the veesele are in actoal con- 
tact." 

" Aye, aye, sir," replied Wharton, taking in the 
alack of the firing lanyard of the bow gun. Both 
of these officers, indeed all the officers of the fleet 
that could see the two ships, were looking fur "a 
deadly fight at close quarters," but astheTecumseh's 
bow touc-hed thi- black bnoys of the torpedo line she 
torched trom side to side^ Au instant later she 
pitchtd down by the bow ; her stem rose antil her 
wheel was seen whirling in air, and then with a 
acure of mai leaping tram deck and turret, down 
abe went. 

while she recced daring that moment on the 

Pilot John CuUins and Captain Craven met 

foot of tbe ladder that led np throngh the tnr- 

nt to posuble safety. Tktu Oaptain came firsts 

kvMciipcdback Ktdsaid: 

" Aft«r y«a. pilot." 

tW piktl r«M-b«d the top of the ladder, but wImb 
tbrw th«- " vas»l areued lo drop from nnder hiBL 
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He alone vas saved to tell the story of the captain's 
lieroism," ' 

It was a frightful disaster, and over on the Brook- 
lyn thccaptaiti ordered the eugineestopped. At once 
•tbe rest of the line began closing iii on her rapidly. 
What is the matter with the Brooklyn 1 " said 
FWragut to Lis pilot, "She must have plenty of 
water there 1" 

"Plenty of water and to spare, Admiral," said 
the pilot, *' but her screw is moving-— I think she is 
going ahead, sir." 

Unhappily she began to bai^k, instead, and with 
her bow tnruiug toward the fort she drifted, broad- 
side to, atliwart the channel, blocking the way. 
Olancing hastily aronnd, the Admiral saw bis 
whole fleet becoming disordered. The fire of all 
the ^ps died away, while Ihe Confederates, seeing 
their advantage, worked their guns till the fort 
led to t>e sheeted with flames. The gladiator 
staggering nnder the blows of the enemy : the 
ipreme moment of the battle and of the Admiral's 
life had come. Instinctively he breathed a prayer 
— "Shall I go on!" A voice seemed to whisper la 
bis ear, "Go on!" 
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^H ' " When the diver? went dntrn to exiunine tbe wrMk of the 
^PaWnoiseh they toand nearlj all the crew »t tbeir posto m thejr 
mk. The objef engineer, who had been married in New York 
only two weeks hefore, and who had received from the flog- 
■hip'B mail ht9 letters while the line was torming, stood with 
«» hand upon the revolving bar of the turret engine, and in 

E Other an open letter Ironi hU bride, which his dead eyes still 
led to benioding" (Bchaif). 
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Turning to tlie Brooklyn, now clusu aboard, 
hailed : 

"What is the troiiblet" 

"Torpedoes," replied her captain. 

"Damn the torpedoes! Full speed, Joaetfc 
Four bells, Captain Drayton," shouted Farragut. 

And when the crew of the Hartford heard those 
orders they leaped as one man to the starboard rail, 
faeing the fort, and gave three yells of defiance. 

"When, in the battle on Lake Champlain, 
Ma<Mlouoiigh invoked the aid of God, his act na- 
doubtedly gave resolution to the hearts of his crew ; 
but it was thu spectacle of a rooster crowing in the 
rigging that roused them to the shouting pitch. 
And (such is the heart of the fighting man) while 
the crew of the Hartford lo\'ed and trusted thi 
Admiral for the sincerity of his religious convi 
tlons it was when they heard his good, vigoroi 
"damn the torpedoes" that they were inspired! 
with the full joy of battle. 

The channel was blocked by the Brooklyn, baft 
the helm of the Hartford was put to starboard, and 
aided by the Metacomet she was pointed clear. 
Then, regardless of the lurking danger that had 
destroyed the Tecumseh, Farragut drove his ship 
straight at the torpedo line. In a few moments the 
torpedoes were heard knocking against her bottom, 
and several of the percussion primers exploded aa 
she crossed, but none was fired, and victory was 
close at hand. When the Hartford passed the three 
monitors her crew saw Perkins of the Chickasaw 
dancing about on top of her forward turret, and 
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ESviiig his bat for joy at the sight of the Admiral's 
lip saving the day by leadiDg the fleet into battle. 
But while the scales of fortune yet hung quiver- 
g Farragut'a thoughts turued to the uufortuoate 
Xkien who hail leaped from the Tecumseh iuto the 
^^rater, and hailing Lieuteuaut-Commander Jouett, 
' the Mctaconiet, he ordered a t>oat sent to their 
d. -The thoughtful Jouett had already done so. 
iLctiug Ensign Henry C. Niclds, a mere boy, had 
tea put in charge of the boat. Pnlliug through 
the Btorm of shot Nields headed lor the men in the 
water. A little later he remembered a small flag 
that ahoold have been floating from his boat, and 
dropping the tiller ropes, he drew it from ila case 
aud shaking Us folds to the breeze, stepped it above 
the stern. The Tennessee at that moment had a gan 
^ttointed directly at the boat, but the officer in com- 
^nand, thrilled by " this most gallant act," elevated 
Bve muzzle and the shot " flew harmlessly over the 
beads of that glorious boat's crew." 

The fort was passed but the Confederates might 
have said, aa John Paul Jones said, that they had 
not yet begun to fight. In fact. General Page, com- 
manding Fort Morgan, did say that, while the ships 
had forced their way in, the door was closed behind 
them aud he held the key. 

As the Hartford cleared the torpedo line the Ten- 
nessee made a dash at her, but missed her because 
the Hartford was moving more swiftly than the 
Confederate. "Farragut took no further notice of 
her than to return her fire." The three gunboata 
Bing of far inferior strength, retreated, but they 
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fought afl tbey went. Their hiigt; gutis wia-u 
with vigor and skiil, and btcanw thi- Hartfoi-d » 
chasiug them bow ou, their shot raked her f 
aft, makiDga»laught«i' pen uf her forward gun deck. 

Id the meautime the Teuuessee had beeu follow- 
ing the Hartford, bnt seeing, after a time, that he 
could not catch her, Admiral Buchanan turned his 
vessel back to meet the other National ships; for 
the fl;^;ship had gaiued a lead of nearly a mile 
over the others. 

Then the Hartford reached the pocket of de«p 
water in the bay and was able to yaw around and 
bring her broadside gaus to beai- on the tliree gun- 
boats, with the result that the Gaiii«s was stiia-k a 
number of times, seeing which Farragiit turned to 
Jonett, of the Metacomet, and ordered him to cast 
loose and go in chase of the gnuboatji. " Aye, aye^ 
sir," said Jouett, with enthusiasm, and at the same 
moment two sailors, who had been stationed with 
axes beside the fastening hawsers awaiting such an 
order, chopped the Metacomet clear, and away slie 
went. Just as she got fairly headed for the Con- 
federates, a heavy rain squall came across the bay, 
shutting in the ships so that it was impossible to 
distinguish one from anothej. While it lasted the 
Confederate gunboats Moi^an aud Oaines tnrned 
back toward Fort Morgan. The Selma, however, 
kept off to eastward, aud wheu the squall cleared 
away the Metacomet was found to be in chase of 
and overhauling her. But after a time the leadmen 
on the Metacomet announced that the water waa 
growing sboaler, and finally it waa seen that ber 
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^^eel WBB actually plowing throogb a foot of mud 
na the bottom. 

"Gall iu the men £rt>m the chains," said Jouett, 
"when the executive officer reported this fact to him. 
" Call in the men ; they am only intimidating me." 

Hearing these words the crew shouted with laugh- 

P*T. The pur«uit was continued until a shot killed 
e executive officer of the Selma with six of her 
ew, when her flag wus hauled down. 
The Gaines and Morgan reached the shelter of 
Fort Morgan, but the Gaiues had been so badly cut 
up that she wa.s beached and burned. The Moi^an 
^ made a good retreat np to Mobile that night. 

After failing to catch the Hartford, the Tenneesee 
ried to ram several of the other National ships, 
F In torn, but the fatal defect of inferior power pre- 
vented BQCceas, and the whole National fleet joined 
Farragut at the upper end of the deep water pocket 
to spite of the disorder and the delay of the fleet in- 
'deut to the Brooklyn's flinch at the torpedo line, 
tiie ships had in no ca^ been so seriously damaged 
as to put them ont of commiasion. The Oneida had 
suffered most of all because, being the la^ ship in 
the Hue, she had been obliged to pass the fort un- 
aided by the Are of the other ships. One shot 
^Lentered her starboard boiler, another cut her wheel 
HoDpes, and a third set her on Are. But Captain Mul- 
Vlsoy (a fighting Lishman) led his ci'ew in quench- 
ing the fire, and in making the needed repairs; 
wheu she joined the Admiral her crew could boast 
that her guns had never for a moment ceased firing 
rot) the fort while she wau within range. 
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At 8:30 o'clock — an liour and a half after th^ 
battle with the fort began — the Hartford anchored 
four miles above Fort Morgan and sont ber crew to 
brmkfast 

"The Admiral," aays Mjthan, "had oomedovn 
from hia post in the main rigging and was standiag 
Ob the poop, when Captaio Drayton came up to him 
and said : ' What we ha\'e done haa beeo well done, 
Hir; but it all counts for nothing so long i 
Tenneflseo is there under the guns of Morgan.' ' 

One of the oCBcers on the Tennessee made a s 
lar remark to Admiral Buchanan. The Confedoi 
atta believed that they had the Federal squadron* 
bottled up, and Farragut appears to have felt that 
he was not yet the victor, for he replied to Dray- 
ton : 

" As soon as the people have had their brc 
I am goiug for her." 

But this he did not have to do. The Tetina 
came to him. The tacticians unite in condemning 
Buchanan for taking the offensive. The Tenneseee 
had been well hammered by the broadsides of every 
ship that entered the bay. Every sort of projectile, 
including the solid round shot of 11-inch and lo-inch 
smoothbores, and the long 136pound bolts of the 
big rifles, struck her as the fleet passed, but when 
her armor was esamined it van found that not even 
a rivet had been started. At long range she n 
invulnerable to all the guns of the National fl 

Further than that the projectiles from the 1 
uessee's rifles — the bow and stern guns threw t 
of 140 pounds — had been able to pierce the woodf 
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'ft of tile Uuion fleet. Tlie fact ia to Ije considered 
that the Teiiuessee drew but fourteeu feet of 
^U;r, She might have talteu a positiou on the 
"^^als where Farragut's big wooden ships could 
jj'^t get near liei\ and at long range it would have 
5*^eii possible for her to shoot them to pieces while 
ihag secore from their fire. The tacticians say that 
Mie TemieHeee should have done as the British Phcebe 
^"d at Valparaiso, wheu fighting the ill-armed Essex. 
Bnt in defense of Buchanan, It may be said that 
tie tamntors could follow him Khercver he viiffht take 
tt« Tennessee, and there were three of these, all 
j)rsw:tically iuvnluei-able to his guns. They could 
gather like bloodhounds around a bull, to compass 
hia dertnirfion. FaiTagut saw that they were the ships 
to send against the Tennessee, for he wrot*^, some 
time later, that he had intended to attack her with 
them if she had I'emained under the fort. BDchauaa 
was right in fighting it out at once. 

Whether it waa due to what Mahau calls " incon- 
siderate bravery," or to a feeling that if he could 
couqaer at all he could do it better while the Na- 
tional crews weie tired and his crew fresh, cannot 
now be told definitely. The fact is, when he saw 
that the last of Farragut's ships had passed up the 
bay, he turned to the captain and said : 

" Follow them up, Johnson. We can't let them 
off that way." 

While Captain I>rayton talked with Admii-al Far- 
ngnt on the poop deck of the Hartford, the Ten- 
e was seen under motion. She seemed to be 
; oat to sea, as if to attack the vessels oat- 
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Bide, and nbcu this was reported to Farntgiit, 
said : 

"Tlien we must follow him oat." 

To get alongside the Teuuessee Pari-agtit wool 
have takeu his ships onee more through tlie fi 
the forts. But the Confederate was merely lurninj 
in a wide circle to "follow them up." By the 
time this fact was ascertained Farrsgut had gone 
below and was eating hiB breakfast in the rabiu. 

" What ! Is that so I " he said, as au officer told 
him the Tenaeflsee watt coming. "Just like Buchan- 
an's audacity. Signal to all frigates to get imme- 
diately tinder way and mn the ram under, aud to 
the monitors to attack at ouce." 

Fleet Burgeon Palmer who bad started in the Ad- 
miral's launch, Lojall, to make a ronnd of luspeo- 
tion among the wounded of the fleet was re<^led 
and ordered to go to each of the monitors witli iadi^ 
vidnal orders to attack the Tennessee. And in k 
diary (quoted by Maban), Palmer wrote of 
Chioka-saw's captain : 

"Happy as my friend Perkins habitually is, I 
thought he would turn a somersault overboard with 
joy when I told him, ' the Admiial wants you to 
go at onoe and fight the Tennessee.' 

Clearing away their mefwkits, the men of I 
Federal fleet hurried to their work, and with i 
chors at the hawse pipes, in some cases, the whole 
fleet flocked down to meet the lone ironclad. The 
MoDongahela had the lead, and at fnll speed she 
chat^^ the Tennessee. But the Tennessef^'s h«lm 
was put over so that her opponent struck her a 
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I glaDCiug harmlcsB blow ; aud yel the impact made 
tiiii Confederate whirl as if on a pivot, and Lienteoant 
Wharton, commaDdiiig the forward divisioa, felt 
as if he " wore going through th« air." 

The Tennessee lespoaded by firing two shots that 
passed clear through the Monougahela and di'opped 
in the water beyond. Then the Monongahela lireil 
a broadside at the ram, but the solid shot liter- 
ally rolled down her inclined armor like marbles on 
a plank. 

As the Monongahela swung clear "a hideous 
looking monster whoae slowly revolving turret re- 
vealed the cavernous depths of a mammoth gun " — 
the monitor Manhattan — appeared to the crew of 
the Tennessee, Lieutenant Wharton had time only 
to shout, "Stand clear of the port side t " when the 
great gnn was tired, and the 440- pound shot 
struck the casemate, crushing in the plates and 
solid mass of wood till daylight showed through. 
Then it rebounded into the wnter. 

The Lackawanna came next, plowing up the water 

at a ten-knot gait, and striking the Tennessee at 

right angles on the port side near the after end 

of the casemate. The bow of the Lackawanna was 

crushed in both above and below the water line, but 

she did the Tennessee no damage, while the haumipr- 

ing bi-oadside that she delivered as she swnug around 

^L had no more effect than the guns of the Monongahela 

^p had had. But both the Monongahela aud the Lack - 

^B Bwauna at once beaded oif to circle around and re- 

^B turn for auother attack at full speed. 

H Then cajue the Hartford, her anchor dragging on 
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the stirfnee of tlic wau-r because the eager crew had 
found DO time to get it higher. The Tennessea 
tiirD(<d slightly and the two met, port bow to port 
bow. The Hartford's anchor wae doubled np, bnft 
the blow (lid no other damage, aad the two ships 
M'raped along, side agiiiust side. Seven gans of the 
Hartford's battery were fired at that short rangc^ 
but without effect 

There was even hand to hand fighting, in spit* 
the thickness and inclination of the walls of th« 
Tennessee's casemate. As ship after ship mbbed 
along the walls of the Teuiieasee, the men on each, 
side could see and reach each other through tbf^ 
port-holes. 

Engineer Rodgers of the Tennessee "was off 
watch and had nothing to do bnt sit on a hat'Ch- 
cjjmb and note ineidents." While there he said 
later, "A Yankee cursed me through a port-bole, 
and I jabbed him with my bayonet in the body and 
his comrade shot me with his revolver." The 
story is related by Surgeon D. B. Conrad of the T^n^ 
nessee, who had curious wounds to dress. The shot 
from the National ships could not peneti-ate the Ten- 
neaaee's armor but flaming cnbes of powder were 
hurled through her port-holes, there to pierce the 
skins of her guns' crews, for the men were stripped 
to the waist. And no more painful wounds v 
ever endured than these. 

As the Hartford turned to ram again she 
across the bows of the Laokawauna, from which she 
i'e<!eived a crushing blow near the port miKxen rig- 
ging. Admiral Farragut had luug before that time 
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climbed into Ilie mizzeu rigging, and had be«n 
"laBlied" there ^ain by Lieutenant J. C. Watsun. 
As the ships came together every man on deck 
tOTDCd to look at the Admiral, while the sailoi's, l>e- 
lieving that the collisiou wonid sink the Hartford, 
wholly forgot their own danger, and began to 
Bhont : 

"Save the Admiral!" "Get the Admiral on 
board the La«-iutwanna ! " 

Happily the Admiral was nnburt. Clearing 
away bis lashing he climbed down to the rail, 
where he found that the injury to the Hartford did 
not extend to the water line, and then he ordered 
till' ship headed once more for the Tennessee. 

By this time the Confederate was, ea Farragat 
wrote, "sore btaet." She was fairly surrounded 
— mobbed — by the ships that were headed in to ram 
her. Worse yet, the Chickasaw had taken a posi- 
tion under her port quarter, and remainetl there, 
firiog her four ll-inch guns at one small area on 
the casemate — firing them so rapidly, indeed, that 
no leas than fifty -two solid shot struck the stem end 
of the casemate within half an hour. The Tennes- 
see's armor had resisted the blow from a single 15- 
inch shot, but it could not withstand the prolonged 
hammering of the smaller guns. Three afantters 
ovei- the port-holes of stein and port-side guns were 
rivet«d fast in place at times when they were cover- 
ing the port holes, and the guns were thereby 
Bilenced. Then, while four mechanics were trying 
to release the shatter over the stern port, and Ad- 
miral Bachaoan was peraonally directing tlie work, 
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aoothea' fihot Btruck the weakened casemate^ ba]g- 
ing it in, and splitting tvo of the mechaaicB into 
abreds that were gathered up with a ahoTci, 
besidee harUng a ^liuter that broke Bachaaui's 
leg- 

"I saw their limbs and chtets, sevn^ and 
mangled, scattered about the deck, their hearts 
lying near their bodies," -vtote Surgeon Coorad, 
wheu speaking of the horrore of the battle. The 
^ota that followed this one set the plates jingling 
and bolts llyiug — Death was sviftljr finding a way 
through the armor. 

In the meantime the Teutifflsee's smoke-stack had 
been broken off below the deck of the casemate. 
The furnaces lost their draft. The hot smoke and 
gases from them filled the space where the guns 
were worked, and overpowered the crew. The 
steering chains had also been shot aw»y, and when 
tackles were hooked on instead, they were quickly" 
destroyed. 1 

The TeunesHoe hod become a helpless hulk, OB*' 
able either to steer or to work her gan& Har 
ofHeers had fonght with unsurpassed gallantry and 
eudurauce, but now they could do no more Qoiug 
down to the berth deck, Captain Johnson found 
Admiral Buchiitiaii under the hands of Surgeon 
(Xturad, who, alone, had carried him below for treat" 
meat Buchanan had said to Johnson, "They haw 
got me again. You'll have to look out for her now] 
it is your fight" But Johnson had now oomi 
report the helpless condition of his ship, aud 
further foct that all three niouitora were iu poaitii 
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hammer tiie casemate to pieces ae tlie CbiclcBsaw 
**ad beeo doing. 

" Well, Johnsou, fight to the last," said BDcbaaan. 
*'Theii to save these bi-ave men, when there iKoo 
louger any hope, surrender." 

The flagfitiLff of the Tennessee had been shot away 
long sinc«, but her banner was flying bravely from 
a boat hook. Going on deck, regardless of the 
storm of shot that the monitors were hurling at him, 
Captain Johnson took down the fiag. " It had been 
raised in triumph, it was lowered without dishonor." 
And then when he saw that the absence of the 
flag was not observed, or was misnnderstood, he 
kttacbed a handkerchief to the boat hook, and 
^atanding alone on deck, waved it in the air. 

In an instant the order "cease firing " was heard 
nging from ship to ship, and then the little 
lipee that, with two or three larger ships had 
been heading full speed to ram the Tennessee, 
sheered alongside of her. Captain William E. 
LeRoy, of the Ossipee, and Captain Johnson, of 
the Tennessee, had been close friends in the old 
navy, and going to the Ossipee's topgallant fore- 
le, as he noared the Tennessee, LeRoy shouted : 
Hello, Johnson, old fellow ! How are you ! 
This is the United States steamer Ossipee. Fll 
send a boat alongside for you. I'm LeRoy ; don't 
yon know met" 

A few minutes later LeRoy took charge of the 
Borrendered Tennessee ami laised above her the 
iStars aud Sbipes. The battle of Mobile Bay was 
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^' It was one of the hardest victories of my life," 
wrote Admiral Farragut, ^^and the most des- 
perate battle I ever fought sinoe the days of the old 
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CHAPTER XXI 

8T0EIES TOLD APTEB TUB BATTLB 

It waa exactly ten o'clock when tin.' Teuuessee 
sni-reudered. Tlie guns at Fort Morgau had upeued 
on the National ships at 7;05 — the battle had r^ed 
for joHt under thiee hours. The losses in the 
Federal fle«t were : On the Hartford, 25 killed aud 
28 wounded ; on the Brooklyn, 11 killed aud 43 
wounded; on tlie Lackawanna, 4 killed aud 35 
wounded ; ou the Oneida, 8 killed and 30 wounded, 
while the other vessels of the fleet auflfei-ed enough to 
bring the total losses up to 52 killed and 170 wonnded, 
besides 113 who went dowu in the Tecumseh — a 
total loss of 335 men and one good ship. But the 
Confederate fleet was overwhelmed, and, unlike the 
eveut below New Orleans, the gnus of the one 
formidable Confederate ship were secured in good 
couditiou to be turned upon the Confederate forts. 
The Confederate ships lost 12 killed aud 19 wounded 
r all told. 

I Immediately after the surrender of the Teunessee 
[ she was boarded by Farragut's fleet surgeon. Dr. 
! Palmer, who hastened to the side of Admiral 
Bnchauan. Finding his wound serious, Dr. 
|, Palmer returned to Farragut, who ai-ranged with 
I General Page, commanding Fort Morgan, to send 
I the Metacomet, with Buchanan and others that 
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were serioosly wounded, uuder a flag of tniw, lo 
Peusacola, where better care could be giveu tbein. 
Surgeou Conrad, of the Teimeaaee, weut along and 
afterward published Buchauan's plan of battle uuil 
anticipations of tb« i-esnit, sls Bacbaaaa diM'ussed 
the matter while lying in the buspital at Pensacula. 
Buchanan said : 

" I did not expect to da the passing vessels any 
serious iDJury ; the guns of Fort Morgan were 
thought capable- of doing that. I vjcpected thai the 
monitors would then and there surround me and 
pound the ' shell ' in ; but when the Federal vessels 
had passed up and anchored four miles away, tlien 
I saw that a long siege was intended by the aimy 
and navy, which, with its nameroos trautqiorlit i 
anchor under Pelican Island, were debarking ufaita 
10,000 infantry. I detenniued, then, having I 
example before me of the blowing up of the Men 
mac iu the James River by our own ofBcers witboi 
a fight, by being caaght in sncb a trap — I dt^tc 
mined by an unexpected daeh into the deet, I 
attack and do it all the damage in my po^ftiu- ; t 
expend all my ammunition and what little coaJ | 
bad ou board — only sis hours st«iniing ; and t 
having done all I could with what resonjces I had, 
to retire under the guns of the fort, aud being with- 
out motive power, there lo lay and assist iu ntpvll- 
ing the attack and assaults of the fleet." 

Dr. Coiu-ad gives us also a glimpse of Farragnt 
and the Hartford iu the flush of victory, for he went 
to the flagship to arrange for the transfer of £ 
Buchanan from tliu Tennuasee. He soys : 
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I STOF 

^t "Ascending by the man rope I mouiitfd the 

^Ptammock netting, as the whole starboard side amtd- 

HUiip and the gangway had been carried away. From 

^Xhe hammock netting the ac«ne was one of cam^e 

and devastation. The epar deck was covered and 

littered with broken giin carriages, shattered boats, 

disabled gnuu and a long line of grim corpses, 

drefiBed in blue, lying aide by side. The officer 

accompanying me told me that these men— two 

whole gtujs' crews — were all killed by splinters, 

and, pointing with his hand to a pie^^ of weather- 

boarding ten feet long and four inches wide, I 

Iteoeived my first vivid idea of what was meant by 
a splinter. 
" Ascending the poop, where all the officere were 
■tanding, I was iatroduced to Admiral Farragut, 
irtiom I found a very quiet, unassnming man, and 
Dot in the least florried by his great victory. In 
tbe kindest manner he inquired regfuxling the 
Mverity of the Admiral's wonnd, and then gave 
the necessary orders to carry out Admiral Bn- 
cbanan's request." 
Farragut had gazed upon that " long line of grim 
|sorpsea dressed in bine," of which Conrad speaks, 
] the sight brought tears from his eyes, " It 
I the only time I ever saw the old gentleman 
," said Qnarlermaater Kuowles, afterward, " b«t 
e tears came to his eyes like a little child," 
In hia report of the battle Farragut made some 
nts showing his feelings as a man in time 
' battJe; and they are well worUi repeating here, 
esaid : 
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■' NotwitbslaJiding the loss of life, particularly oi 
this ship, and the terrible disaster to the Tecuiuseh, 
the result of the fight was a gloriotis victory au^ I 
have reason to feel proQd of the officers, seamen anil 
marinee of the sqaadroa under my commaDd, for it 
has Dcver fallen to the lot of ao officer to be UiUB 
aitnated and thus sustaiued. 

"Itegular diseipline will bring men to aoj 
amount of eudurance, but there is a natural fa" 
of hidden dangers, particularly when so awftillf 
destructive on human life as the torpedo, which re- 
quires more than discipline to overcome. 
After I saw the Tecumseb, struck by a torpedo, dis- 
appear almost instantly, beneath the waves, 
I determined at once, as I had originally iiitended,r 
to take the lead ; and ... I dabbed ahead witk 
the Haitford aud the ships followed on, their officen 
believing they were going to a noble death wiOk 
their commander in-chief. 

"As I had au elevated position in the main ri^ 
ging near the top, I was able to overlook not on^ 
the deek of the Hartford, but the vessels of t 
fleet. I witnessed the terrible effects of the pncmy*i 
shot Eind the good conduct of the men at their g 
and although no doubt their hearts sickened, i 
mine did, when their shipmates were struck dowi 
beside Ihem yet there was not a moment's bi-sitfl 
tion to lay their comrades aside and spring again fei 
their deadly work." 

For Craven the Admiral had nothing bat praisB 
and this is a significant fact that should be t 
nrcd by young naval officers. For the sake of e 
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X)ba.siR let it be said hero again that iu the history of 
oar navy it has been observed that offiwjs have had 
their repntations tarnished by too strictly adhering 
to orders that kept them far from the enemy, while 
lionors have always been accorded to every one 
vbo, for the sake of getting his ship alongside the 
eoemy, or far the saJce of making a better fight, has 
disobeyed his orders. 

A paragraph from Admiral Bochanan's report is 
especially memorable becanse it is, indirectly, a 
severe arraignment of the policy of the Confederate 
authorities toward theii- navy. He said : 

" I serionsly felt the want of experienced officers ; 
all were young and inexperienced, and many had 
bnt little ^uniliarity with naval duties, having been 
-appointed from civil life «ithin a year." 

A grouty, able, far-seeing old sailor was he, and 
liven to telling the truth even when it wan unpleas- 
OfiBcers of the old navy who gave their 
iwords to the Confederacy were shifted into the 
my, or set at tasks that could never, in any de- 
) worth mention, aid the cause for which they 
worked, and boys were "appointed from civil life" 
to toke the places that might have been filled by 
experienced sailors on such battleships as were got 
afloat. 

A private journal, as qaoted by Loyall Farragut, 
nys that, as the fleet headed in for the fort "the 
^fBlmness of the scene was sublime. No impatience, 
irritation, no anxiety, except for the fort to 
ftiopen; and after it did open, fiill five minutes 
lapsed before we answered. In the meantime the 





puns wore trainwl as if at a tai^et, and nil the 
Hoiinds I TOultl hear -were, 'Steady, boys, steady 1 
Left tstckle a little. 80 ! so ! ' then the roar of » 
broadside, and an eager cheer as the enemy wre 
dri\eii from their water battery. Don't imnpne 
ll«'y [the Onfederates] were frightened ; nii mm 
roald stand under that iron shoiwer ; and the brave 
fellows retiirntd to lieir guns as eoon as it Inlliid, 
only to be driven avay again." 

While t^ C^sipee and Itascn were pasBing the 
imt a^itiiiter straek Lienteuant-CommanderGeoi^i! 
Brown, comimuitliug the Itasca, iuid caused bim 
intuup pain. 

"Wlau is Ae matter, Brownl" asked Liento- 
ant J. A. Howell of the Oasipee, '* have yoa b«u 
(4mck by aBpliHt«r1" 

" Yon may rati it a splinter on yonr big veesel," 
nflied Brown, '■ bnt aboard this little craft it ranks 
M«kK«f wood." 

la aU d^li^-thrw nH<n before the mast reoeired 
r tot showing coolness and bravery 
B mt Mobile- Bay— a enfficient proof that 
' of Admiiml Flrragut inspired his 
■it the fleet Thongh unnamed in 
I at Ae oars wvtv as heroic u "Md 
jWHif XieMs wbeo be w«nt to save the crew of i^M 




OrM» amr t*t*m «r«nagi«talation that Tam- 
f«l n wl irt . aftEr iMfciiifc Mobile Bay, there wae 
Ml* IkM 4aHrib«i tkr cOM of the victory opon 
A* W>rt;i ■• ««D m ttai eT Oemral Brajamin P. 
>MIk; n* kahr alM ^x^t by wfaM roste the 
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lews reaclie^l the North. Writing on August 11th, 

lie said : 

"I had the exquisite gratification of telegraph- 
ing from the Richmond papers I he first account of 
your most glorious success, and the uoble exploit of 
jour fleet. I need not use tlic language of compli- 
ment where none is needed. It is all said in oni- word. 
II laui tiJce you. Reminding me so much of the pas- 
sage of the Mississippi forts, wat§ it wonderful that, 
boy-like, in my tent all alone, when the rebel jour- 
nal was brought and the official telegram read that 
you and seventeen of your vessels had passed Fort 
Morgan, I called out, * Thri^ cheers for Farragut ' 1 
They were given with a will that brought in my 
staff and orderlies, who thought their general had 
gone crazy, perhaps with aniistroke, whereas it was 
only a stroke of good hick, of high daring and 
noble enterprise, quite as brilliant as anything the 
BOO could do. 

" Let me aBsnre you, admiral, that those cheers, 
the first given on the occasion in the loyal Korth, 
are not done ringing yet ; but every hilltop is re- 
sounding with them as they are caught up from 
hamlet to hamlet and city to city, of a grateful 
Nation. I speak no langu^e of hyperbole, and 
oiily the words of sincere admiration when I say I 
*nvy you alone of all men, for the place yon have 
in the hearts of your countrymen — a feeling, how- 
ever, which will not prevent me from, at all times, 
adding my mite to the tribute." 

However, there was more work for Farragut to do 
even after the Tennessee had been captured. It 
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makes one prond of the old navy to rM'^U the &Gt 
that General B, L. Page, who had ht-cn a com- 
maQder in it, now "looked upon Fai'ragut's fleet as 
practically prisoners in a port vho^e keys he held." 
Oejieral Page was mistaken ; he wati soon to be cat 
off from every source of supplies, hot he had the 
John Paul JoneB spirit, and would fight to the last 
gasp, lookiug for some turn in affairs that would 
save the day. 

Moreover, Fort Gaiuee was yet in the pOHsessioa 
of the Confederates, and because Farragut had lieea 
unable to enter the port on the ith, they bad 
thrown a large quantity of suppliee and an ad- 
ditional force of men int« it to streugtheu it against 
the assaults that had been commenced by Gener^ 
Granger's rommand. Further than that. Fort 
Powell, commanding Grant's Pass westward from 
the bay, was in i>osittou to sink any vessels trying 
to bring supplies from New Orleans to Farragat's 
fleet. 

While General Granger was landing on Dauphin 
Island (Aug. 3d), to attack Fort Gaines, Liea- 
tenaut-Gommander J. C, P. DeKrafl was sent with 
the Conemaugh and a numbei' of otlier light-dralt 
gunboatti to cover the landing. This was ai-com- 
plished without trouble, and then Dt^Kj'aft, on the 
6th, went around to the westward and attacked Fort 
Powell. The fort' was struck several times during 
the forenoon, but nothing was accompllBhed toward 
ita capture. In the afternoou of the 5th, however, 
the bay being wholly under the command of I 
ragut, the Chickasaw was sent to attack Fort I 
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in the rear. Steaming up within 700 yards of the 
fort Perk ins opened on it with his fonr 11-iuch gnns. 
Lieutenant- Colonel J. M. Williams, commanding the 
fort, bad but one gun mounted and able to reply 
to the Chickasaw. It was a 7-inch Brooke rifle, and 
he managed it as well aa circumstances permitted, 
but the earth work before the gim was uot high 
enough to protect the men, and at the same time too 
high to permit a Hiiffieient depression of the weapon 
for a ricochet fire at the Chickasaw. Moreover, there 
was no platform for the men to stand on when load- 
ing th^ 6""' *'"^ '-"i^y therefore handled the ammu- 
nition slowly. Worse than all else was the fact 
Ihftt, because the fort had not been completed, the 
Ixmib proof could be and was pierced by a shell. 
The shell did not explode, but it was manifest that 
the magazine might be blown up at any moment ; 
md the projectiles that reached the face wall of the 
fort from time to time knocked it down so rapidly 
that it« destrnetion was plainly a matter of time only. 
Being wholly unable to hold the fort longer. Colo- 
nel Williams, after consultation by wire with Colo- 
ncd Qiarles D. Anderson, commanding Fort Gaines, 
abandoned Fort Powell on the night of the 5th, and 
^when his men were well clear of it, he fired the 
wine, destroying the whole work. 
The case of Fort Oaines was somewhat different. 
KOn the 4th, in anticipation of a siege, the Coafed- 
I, as hafl been said, added to the garrison until 
J were Sfrl officers and men in it They faadi 
ried in supplies to last sis months. It was a 
Iridic fort, well-planned, and it mounted twenty- 
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eeveii giins of which three were 10-inch Coltunbiads 
and fonr 32-poiinder riflee. There was a chance 
here for a long fight. 

On the 6th, preparations were made in Farragnt's 
fl€et for bombarding this fort, and late in the after- 
noon the Chickasaw was sent to drop a few shellQ 
into it and get the range. Then, being anxious 
aave life where posaible, Parragut forwarded a 
of truce and invited Colonel Andei-son and his 
to consider the matter of surrender in a couferew 
Colonel Anderson accepted tiie invitation. On 
riving in tho cabin of the Hartford Admiral 
ragut said to him : "Snrrounded on three sides 
by my vessels, and on the fourth by the army yon 
cannot possibly hold it. Submit, then, like a man 
to this hard necessity, and prevent fnrther loss of 
life," A m^or who accompanied the Colonel 
wanted "to fight it out," but Farragut continned : 

"Gentlemen, if hard fighting could save that 
fort, I would advise you to fight to the death ; 
but by all the laws of wai', you have not even 
chance of saving it." 

The Admiral was a sincere man and his sint 
was manifest to the Confederate oflcers. It 
true that they conld not save the fort and by agree- 
ment it was surrendered to oflScers representing the 
navy and army at nine o'clock on the morning of 
the 7th. The garrison was sent to New Orleans 
and the flag of the Nation was once more hoi "" 
above the walls. 

Until the surrender of Fort Gaines the nnfrlen< 
Britiah aathoritleB had profeesed to see di 
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strikiug iu the work of Farragut in Mobile Bay. 
But on It-arning that Fort Gaines had surrendered 
and Foi't Powell had been abandoned, the Britiak 
Army and yavy Gazette said : 

" There can now be no doubt of the signa] char- 
acter of his victory and of the serious blow giveu to 
the Confederates in that quarter. It was aiguwl 
that he had done nothing more than ruu past Fort 
Gaines and Fort Morgan, and sink and destroy a 
certain number of the enemy's fleet ; that his posi- 
tion was precarioQB, ajid hia transports could not 
pass the batteries and he would have to run back 
for sappUei! ; that he could not get up to the town, 
in consequence of shoal water and of formidable 
works on land ; and that he could not hope to hold 
his own ; ss lie had not troops to make an impres- 
sion on the east side of the bay and prevent the 
transmission of supplies to the forts at the en- 
trance. 

"Yesterday's news blew all these speculations, 
arguments and assertions into the air without ex- 
ception. By the surrender of Fort Gaines on the 
west side of the entrance and by the voluntary de- 
struction of Fort Powell, the position of Farragut 
is rendered secuie. The middle channel ia left 
open, and stores can be laade<l under Oio guns of 
Fort Gaines ; and the channel to New Orleans, 
which was closed by Port Powell, must now fall 
into the hands of the victor. 

" Next to New Orleans, the city of Mobile was the 
greatest cotton port in the States. It was lately 
driving a considerable trade in blockade-running, 
and gave abundant supplies to the Confederacy. 
Now neither can cotton go out nor goods run in, 
and Mobile, its inhabitants and garrison are thrown 

. the resources of the impoverished and hard- 
[ireosed Confederacy. 
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" Already a fleet of traimports, laden with fivdi 
provisions and iw, has sailed tVom New York to 
((apply the doughty Admiral, whose fuats of arms — 
I pta<w him at tlit- hi->ad of Liii profi«sioii, and oerJT 
(«jnly constitute him the firat uaval offifor oftliedaM 
US far an a«!tual reputation, won by skill, cotu ~ 
and hard fighting, goes." 

This qnotation is specially memorable, 

was not until this time — after Farragnt's Tict*M 

I at Mobile — that the army and navy authorities JJ 

[ England would admit that the Union forces wenS 

I likely to win. Moreover, the quotation shows ho* • 

"sftiU, courage aiid Mrd JighHng" make frien^n for 
\ a Ntdion )iB well as for a man. Spinning with the 
naval victories of llie Civil War, the old time prej- 
udices of the British against the " Yankee" nation 
wore slowly away until our victories in the war with 
Spain almost, entirely dissipated them. Indeed, 
near the end of 190i, when an American sqtiadran 
visited Ixindon the King of England at a Inncheou 
given to the officers of the squadj-on proposed tlie 
toast : 

' ' The American navy — may its power n 
less !" 

After the surrender of Fort Gaines, Fhig Lienten- 
aiit John Crittenden Watson and Major James R 
Montgomery, were sent to Fort Morgan to demand 
its surrender, but " General Page replied that I 
would defend his post to the last extremitj.' 
oordingly on the 9th increased forces and a train o _ 
heavy artillery landed at Navy Cove, on the bay 
side of the Peniiisulii, four miles from Fort Mot^an. 
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From this poiut a steady advance was mode by 
throwing up earthworks until there were sisl«ea 
mortArs and twenty-five heavy cannon (including 
four S-iuch uavy guns under Lieutenant H. B. 
Tyson), mounted within 500 yards of the fort. On 
August 23d the fleet, including the Tennessee, close<i 
1 and "began one of the most furious bombard - 
Dieubf Ihat sailor or soldier has ever witnessed." ' 
Without break the storm of shells was hurled at the 
fort until sunset. Thereafter the fire became irregu- 
lar until uine o'clock when itwasseen that the fort's 
I oitAdel was burning, whereupon the National forces 
< renewed their fire and maintained it all night. 

"Tet, amid all the horrors of this disastrous 

! night, with their walls breached, almost every piece 

w0f ordaaoce disabled, and the magazine endaugered 

I by the couflagration which raged fiercely for several 

' Ikoars, the garrison of Fort Morgan was not dLs- 

mayed. Some of the soldiers applied themselves 

to throwing their powder into the cistern, others to 

spiking or destroying dismounted guns, while others 

again contended successfully with the devouring 

fiamea" ' 

At daylight of the 23d, all the powder in the fort 
had t>een destroyed. The citjulel was again set on 
fire. Tlie walls hml been breached until there was 
" no bomb-proof in the fort." All means of defense 
: gone. In short "crumbling walls, broken 
r ^ns and water-soaked powder were all that re- 
t maiaed of Fort Morgan, and at two o'clock on August 
I 23d the white Qa% was displayed." 

' P. A. Parker, *Ibld. 
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The work of Admiral Fari-agut in the Civil War 
wati done. He rfuiained iu the bay until November, 
but beyoiid cltnruig out the torpedoes, and eiwu- 
iniiig the short*, uothing worth while could be cf- 
fi'cted. The Coufederatea had obstructed the vhau- 
uel above Dog River Bar by siakiug id it a hulk 
that had been iilaiiucd foi* an ironclad. Piles were 
also driveu so that the ^'essels that might otherwise 
have crossed the Bar were unable to go up to the 
eily. Admiral Farra^t advised that no attack be 
mude OQ Mobile at that time, but it was not becauae 
of these obstmctious. His reason, as he gave it, is 
memorable. "It would be an elephant," he said, 
"and take an army to hold it. And besides, all 
the traitors and rascally speculators would flock to 
that city and pour iuto the Confederacy the wealth 
of New York." 

Meantime the Admiral's health wfts failing. 
What with the anxiety he had had to eudure, and 
the effects of the hot climate, his system was break- 
ing down. On the day after Fort Morgan surren- 
dered he fainted away while talking to Perkins of 
the Chickasaw. 

Late in August he wrote to the Department say- 
ing : " As long as I am able I am willing to do the 
bidding of the Department to the heat of my abili- 
ties. I fear, however, my health is giving way. I 
have now been down iu the Gulf and the Caribbean 
Sea nearly five years out of six, with the exception 
of the short time at home last fall, and the last six 
mouths have been a severe drag upon me, and I 
want rest if it is to be had." 
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The Department had already made out orders ae- 
signii^ him to the command of the Atlantic squad- 
ron in order that he might direct the operations 
against Fort Fisher at Wilmington, S. C, a port 
that was then doing a thriving business with block- 
ade-mnners. Bat the order was revoked. Having 
I Fort Morgan surrender, and having put bis 
fleet Id order for his successor (Commodore James 
S. Palmer), Admiral Fai-ragut sailed from Peiisacola 
on November 30, 1864, and arrived at New York on 
December 12tb. 




CHAPTER yxit 

THE LAST DAV8 

AOOORDINQ to Captain Loyall Farragut the beet 
existing descriptioo of the Admiral as he speared 
at the time of the battle of Mobile, ia that writtf-u 
iu "The Southerners," by Cyrus Townsend Bnidy 
who says, " He waa a rather small man who still pre- 
served his waist and figure although be had already 
eut«Ted npon his sixty-third year." While he was 
" rather small " he yet had " broad shoulders and a 
well-knit frame" that showed unusual vigor for 
one of hia age. In reading he wore eye-glasses, and 
" when he removed them a alight contraction of his 
brows was noticeable, which turned the upper 
eurves of the eyelids into straight lines, giving a 
singular eagle-like directness to his glance; — if an 
I'jigle'a eye could be kindly aud filled with humor 
which is the completing quality of greatnesB. His 
face, which was rather long, was emooth-sliaven. 
His forehead was round and high. His nose vaa 
a<iuiline, and his upper lip long ; the curves of his 
mouth bespoke an indomitable resolution which the 
firm, bold chin and resolute jaw confirmed. He was 
bald on the top of hia head, but his black hair, al- 
n-ady turning white al)ont the temples, which was 
itllowed to gi-ow long on the left side, waa carefully 
brushed over the denuded spot ; in seaman's par- 
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lanoe, 'the after gnard was made to do fok'g') 
duty.' 

" His natural very dark complexion was intensi- 
fied by an exposure of many yeai-s to wind and 
weathi'i-, largely in tropic seas," and a whitish line 
across his forehead showed where hie cap ha<l pro- 
tected it from the sun's rays, " In spite of his dark 
skin hia color came and went likea boy's, especially 
when he laughed or grew excited. His manners 
were simple, genial and unafleffte<l, his address easy 
and pleasant. 

" Fifty years of naval service had given the Ad- 
miral the authoritative appe-aranceof long command. 
There was about him that indefinable stamp of 
power and its habitual use, or enjoyment, which 
held the most presumptnons at a proper distance. 
At the same time he was easily approachable, too. 
In his bearing there was dignity without stiffness. 
When he knitted his bi-ows, as he frequently did on 
accoiuit of slightly impaired vision, and his mind 
tnrned to a<'tion, his hazel eyes fairly flashed with 
fire and spirit. In repose there was a twinkle of 
htunor, and good humor, in them, which yet neither 
invited preaumption nor allowed familiarity. The 
predominate impression that an observer accus- 
tomed to reading men wonld have gathered from 
ht8 appearance was one of absolnte fearlessnena. 
. . . Yon conld see that he was a sailor beyond 
peradventure, a thounand things iudicatetl it to the 
observing or experienced eye. He could no more 
dis^ise it than he could dif^iise his character. 
Yet there were none of the popular accepted signs 
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of bis profeesioQ abont him ; nothing of the ' roll, 
iike-a-Beven^-foor-in a-gale-of-wind ' in his man- 
ner; nothing of the bluff, burly, boU-Iike, blow- 
hardneas of (he so-called Benbow school of sailors 
in his appe&rance. Xor was he of the red-faced, 
iraacibie type, whieh so mauy ancieut st-ameo afft'ct 
— tepeciaily In novels. He -va^i not full of strange 
osUui and nncouth phrases more or less technical. 
There vere about him none of the common affecta- 
tions of the seft — indeed no affectations of any sort. 
Here was a onltivated gentleman of the very highest 
type, an aecompliahed officer, a lion in his braveiry, 
almost a woman in gentleness." 

To do honor to this man a committee represent- 
ing the ofBcials and people of New York m^ 
the Hartford as she entered the Narrows in the 
hart>or on her return North from Mobile. This 
committee invited the Admiral to attend a public 
reception to be given hira at the custom honse that 
afternoon, and he consented to do so. The Battery 
was covered with a cheering host when he landed a 
little later, and the leading men of the city were in the 
custom house when he arrived there. The collector, 
Mr. 8. Draper, welcomed the Admiral to the city, 
and then read a aeries of resolutions that had been 
adopted by the New York merchants, wherein it 
was said that the people recognized "the Ulustrious 
service, heroic bravery, and tried loyalty which 
have distingnished the life of Rear Admiral D. 
G, Farragnt in the canse of his country — especially 
the lofty spirit of devotion by which he has 
been animated during all the period of the pres- 
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and the signal victories achieved by 



ent ■? 
him.' 

To mark this recoguition it was reaolved "That 
the city of New York, following the example of the 
great free cities of the world, in doing honor to 
their illufitrioiiB rtiiiiitrynicn, honors itself by ten- 
dering Admii'al Farragut an in\'itation to become a 
residnnt thereof." It was farther resolved "That 
we see with the highest satisfaetioQ that the Presi- 
dent, in his annual message, and the Secretary of 
the Navy, recommend the creation of a higher 
grade of naval rank with Ihe designation of 
Admiral Farragut as the recipient, as a national 
Fecognition of distinguished service and exalted 
patriotism." 

Farragut's greatest words had been, theretofore, 
littered in the smoke of battle, when he said : 
*'The Ixwt protection against the enemy's fire is a 
well directed fire from onr own gnns," and " Damn 
the torpedoes ! Go ahead." Standing now before 
the most prominent gentlemen of New York he 
spoke as appropriately as he had done in his ac- 
cnstomed sphere. He said : 

"My friends, I can only reply to you as I did 
before, by saying that I receive these compliments 
with great thankfulness and deep emotions. I am 
entirely unaccustome<1 to make such an address as 
I would desire to do upon this occasion ; but if I do 
not express what I think of the honor you do me, 
trust me, I feel it most deeply. I don't think, 
however, that I particidarly deserve anything at 
yonr hands. I can merely say that I have doue my 
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doty to the best of my abilities. I have 
devoted to the eervioe of my country since I 
eight years of age, and my fathcir was devoted 
befure tue. I have not specially deserved these 
demouBtratioDS of your regard. I owe everything, 
perhaps, to chance, and to the praiseworthy ex- 
ertiouB of my brother officers serving with me, 
That I have been fortunate is most tme, and 1 am 
deeply thankful for it for my country's sake, 
return my thauks to the committee for their resell 
tioas, especially for the one in r«^ard to the creat 
of ;ui additional grade." 

The invitation to the Admiral to make his home 
in New York was accompanied, a few days later, 
by a gill of $50,000 donated by men of means to 
^^H enable him to do so. The presentation took place 
^^^^ft at the custom house on December 31, 18B4, and it 
^^^^^p was accompanied by an address engrossed on parch- 
^^^^* ment which waa directed to "Vice Admiral FaC" 
W ragnt." j 

■ In his message of December 6, 1SG4, Preeideifl 
W Lincoln wrote : " I cordially concur in the recom-' 
I mcudation of the Secretary [of the Navy] as to the 
I propriety of creating the new rank of Vice Admiral 

■ in our naval service." 

W In furtherance of this recommendation a bill to 

B create the grade of Vice Admiral was introduced in 

B Congress on December 22d. It passed both houses 

H the same day and was signed by Lincoln the next. 

H Farragut was, of course, immediately nominated 

I for the rank and his coumisBiou bore the date of 

■ December 23, 1S64. 



' nommaiea 
: the date of 
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At this time the Civil War was drawing rapidly 
to an end. Porter was in comioaud of tli« fleet 
that a little later captured Fort Filler at the en- 
trance to the harbor of Wilmington, N. C. 
(January 15, 1865). The arrival of Shcrmitu at 
Columbia, 8. C, compelled the evacuation of 
Charleston, February 17tU. Richmond, Va., was 
Borrendered on April 3, 1865. But toward the end 
of January, 1865, a Dumber of Confederal* vessels 
in the James Kiver tried to *' cut off both the army 
of the James and that of the Potomac from thtjir 
base of supplies at City Point," by a descent of the 
river. The Federal naval force in the waters around 
and above City Point had been depleted to give 
strength to Porter's fleet, and the Confederates at 
that time had thi'e« relatively good ironclads and a 
number of wooden gunboats in the James. To meet 
what seemed to be an emergency, Farr^ut was 
ordered to the command of the Natiomil ships in 
the James. But when he arrived he found that the 
Confederates had been repulsed and were again 
wholly OD the defensive. He was therefore at 
once relieved, and this was his last service in the 
Civil War. 

On April 4lh, Farragut entered Richmond, 
having passed up the JameH by 8t*^mcr after hear- 
ing that the Conft-derales had evacuated their cap- 
ital. Chailes 0. Coffin, correspondent of the Boston 
Journal (quoted by Loyall Farragut), described the 
^pearance of the Admiral wheu entering the Con- 
federate Senate chamber : 

"Gcmeral Weitael was in the Senate chamber, 
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issuing his orders. Genpxal Shopley, Military- 
GoverDor, was also tliere. The door opened, aod ■ 
smooth-faced m»ii with a keen eye, aud a fino^ 
qaick, resolut4; step, entered. He wore a plain bine 
blonse with three alars on Ihe collar. Ht- was tha 
old hero who opened the way to New Orleans, and 
who fought the battle of the Mobile furiA from tlrt 
msHthead of his ship — Admiral Parragut. 
ac^'ximpanicd by General Gordon of Massaehusetts. 
They heard the news yesterday noon, and made all 
hafite up the James, landing at Yarina, and taking 
hortMM to the city. It was a pleasure to take tb 
brave Admiral's hand and answer liis e«ger quec 
tious as to what Grant had done : " Thank God^ 
it is about over,' said he, meaning the rel>ellion." 

Ou June 14, 1866, Senator Grimes, of lowi 
introdu(i«d a bill from the Naval Committee "1* 
define the number and regulate the appointment c 
officers in the navy." As imme<liately amended 
and passed by the Senate, this act provided ' 
the number allowed in each grade of line officers tut 
the active list of the navy shall be one admiral, o 
vice admiral, ten rear admirals," etc. In this waj 
the rank of admiral was established in our navy, i 
the reason for establishing the grade was, assenatoil 
explained, the dewire to place Farragut on a levat 
with Grant, for whom the rank of general was ti 
be provided. Congress and the people appreciated 
Farragut's work afloat as they did that of thdt 
greatest general aahore. It was ^reed, too, that il 
would be unjust to the navy, after its splendid pari 
in the work of preserving the Natlou, to leave its 
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most coDspicnous leader with u lower rauk than 
tiiat of the first general. 

The act further provided that the Admiral's 
salary should be $10,000 a yeai' (as Vice Admiral, 
while on leave of al>aence, his pay was bat (6,000), 
aad that a secretary should be provided for him at 
a Balary equal to the sea pay of a lieutenant of the 
navy. This a«t was approved JuJy 25, 1866, and 
Parragut was coraraiasioncd as admiral next day. 

It was afterward provided "That vacancies oc- 
corriag in the grades of admiral and vice atimiral 
Bball not be filled by promotion." Porter was 
made vice admiral and afterwards admiral, but 
at his death the grades ceased to exist in the navy. 
It was the judgment of the people that since the 
ranks of admiral and vice admiral had been 
created to reward extraordinary services to the 
{fation, they should not be tilled except by men 
who had in like manner earned such a reward. 
And there was no American admiral after Porter 
until Commodore Dewey, by his Ber\'ic€s in Manila 
Bay, showed himself worthy of the honor. 

In the summer of 1867, Farragnt was assigned t« 
the command of the European station, and on June 
17th his flag was hoisted on the steam frigate Frank- 
lin, one of the stately, full-rigged ships with auxil- 
iary steam power that wore especially favored by 
the Department in those days. Then, very unex- 
pectedly, the President sent orders that Mrs. Parra- 
gut and a kinswoman should be allowed to accom- 
pany the Admiral on the cruise. It was a permit 
tLat greatly pleased him. 
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Tlie Pranklln sailed from New York on June 2Stb, 
and anchored behind the breakwater in fherbonrg 
Harbor on Jnly 14th. A great fleet of French and 
American afaips gathered in the harbor, and among 
the latter were the vessels from Annapolis with the 
naval cadets on their pnwtiec cruise. . 

Karragnt was promptly invited to dine with Na- ■ 
poleoD III. The Emperor had not forgotten thatl 
Farragut's work at New Orleans bad prevented \ 
Fn-nch recognition of the Confederacy, and h^ had no 
love for the government which had thwarted his de- 
sign.-s upon Mexico. But because the Americana 
had proven their ability in war, afloat and ashore, 
he had determined to cultivate the old friend- 
ship (hat had existed between the French people 
and those of the United States. This is a point 
of sufficient importance to bear emphasis. When 
our Nation was staggering under the first burden 
of the Civil War, French rulers talked only 
of intervention and the sending of a squadron to 
the American coast to support their plan for ending 
the war by the division of the Nation, In our 
weakness the French Government (and it was not 
alone) became aggressive. In 1867 as a nation we 
were far weaker than in 1862, for we had an enor- 
mous debt to pay, broken indnstries to rebuild, the 
flower of the country's manhood, dtstroyed in bat- 
tle, to replace- But in the meantime we had built 
and armed a fleet of ships so powerful that there 
was no other in the world to equal them ; and what 
was of still more importance, we had manned them 
with veterans whose ability, skill and oonrage were 
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then preeminent. It was not because Xapoleou loved 
the American Bepublic that he invited Farragiit to 
dinner. He did it becaose good policy demanded 
tliat he miike frit'udu with the people having fur the 
moment the most powerful navy iji the world. The 
changed attitude of the French monarch is a very 
good proof of the assertions often made by naval 
raeu, that in a powerful navy lies the Nation's 
strongest hope of peace. 

In England, the attentions bestowed upon the 
Admiral were of a similar Bignificance. It by no 
means detracts from the honor done to him per- 
eooally, to say that the receptions given him had 
a political significance. For it was his work 
that had, most of all, impressed the nations of 
Europe with the idea that peace with America was 
desirable. No American army was likely to land 
on a coast of Europe ; but it was now plainly evi- 
dent that the thunder of American gnns might be 
heard in the porta of any Em-opean nation which 
should force a war npon the United States. 

While our civil contest was yet undecided the 
British sailors sang Oonfiderate songs at New Or- 
leans, at Norfolk ^and in fact wherever there were 
Confederate ears to hear them. But when Farragut 
reached Malta, in 1867, the sailors sang : 

" ' God mrt the Queen ' delights 7011 still. 
And ' BritiBh Greondieis' ; 
Hie good old struiiiH fuar heart Btrinp thrill. 
And catoh jon by the eaia; 
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koA wo, oil, hnte lu it jtm am, 

For ne are prond of jon — 
We like you, Brother Jonathan, 

And ' Yankee Doodle ' loo I 



" Ah friend with frieud and man with a 
Oh, let onr hearts be thus — 
As David's lore to Jonathan 
Be JonaUuui's to ns I " 



The ports of the north of Europe were visited 
afttT the fwjouru in Franoe, Buasia showed the 
Adiuiritl particalar honor and when he visited the 
CKur'tj officers at Cronstadt the orders of the dsjr 
issued by the Kussiau Admiral contained theee 
worda: 

'• Let ns remember the glorious example of Far- 
ragut and his followers at New Orleans and Mo- 
bile-" 

From the point of view of a naval officer the moet 
iDt*>xesting feature of the Admiral's diary while 
cruising around the coasts of Europe is the attention 
he gave to matters that might be of use to his gov- 
ernment in time of war. He was well advanced 
iu years but the position and strength of forts, 
novel featuTfe of ships, the relative power of a 
iiieh Dablgreu and a 9-iuch rifie which he saw tteted 
in Knglaud, were of as much interest to him as if he 
had been a young lientenant. It was the pcrsist- 
«un> of the habit of a lifetime ; and the opportnaity 
to make snch studies gave him much more pleaBtm 
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than any entertoinmeot offered him by any person 
of any d^rce however high. 

Nevertheless one reception in his honor was par- 
ticnlarly pleasing — that which he received at Ciu- 
dadela on the island of Minorca, one of the Balearic 
groQp. It must be remembtired that Fari-agut's 
blood was half Spanish. A Spauiah troubadoar 
had written in the thirteenth century about Pedro 
Ferragat, an ancestor of the Admiral, as follows:' 
PiDBD Febbaodt 
Troba237. 
Sobre camp bermell uua terradon 
De finisim or, ab nn dun citirat, 
Pere Fcrragut pinto, 6 en t4il flgnra 
EspIinH lo lu^om. La hUtorio oaegnr* 
Ser ftragonee, de Jaca baixat. 
Aprea qne en Mallorcn servi de sargent, 
Veninb & Valencia, hon gran reoom );nan;& 
De expert capita per lo ditiCgeul ; 
Los aajH. 6 Huoesoa 1u feren prniletnt 
T6 en lo pelear gran coritura b nuui;n, 
Fei^gne & totee nrmea t^ilment se apaoTS. 

Thia is translated as follows : 

"Peter Perragut, in order that all might know 
bis agnomen, painted upon the vermilion of his 
tihield a golden nail and horseshoe. History in- 
forms us that he was liorn in Jaca, in Arogon. 
After serving as a sergeant in Mallorca, he went to 
Valencia where he gained great renown as a captain 
whose age and experience had made him at once 
adventurous and prudent. Ifi^ wan famous for hia 
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thU in ike mte {ff arms tMd/or kia preat 
fcdffte." 

The yiBit to QtB town of Cindadela, the original 
home of the Admiral's father, was made on die diy 
ttftcT I3irtstmit«. lADding at Port Malion tlie Ad 
tnirul found thi' people of the island assembled 
in SToat llirongs along the nmtc of his jonrnfy. 
The Alcalde and other officials of CiodadeJa, nu-t 
kiiu four miles &om the city's limits lo bid him 
v^oone and eeoort him to the town, and when he 
cntvTMl tbe flli«etB be found not only the way bat 
tke boQSe-topa oarcred with people '' filling the air 
I with cbeas a&d exdamariona." A committee es- 
' vorted kta t« tke places of into'est about the city. 
H« w«B lodged al the boose of one of the distio- 
gaiahtd dtiaHH. He was visited by the Ali 
•■d ft ^TT iBtim iftn (town oouicil), *'in a hitdf^ 
ami hf ttoB j/aimtiftl with a book otmtaining the 
rtcrta <f a* t^<iM rf his trther ; a^alsowift 
*fmf$ of alivpaflMl Oatd^ ataking bim a dti- 
M vt flBlilili" That oi^ a gnad buiqoet 
It of tbe 



<Mi» «r 0«te^ « ttr fcv walk of vhSdi WM 
>i>iia.' FMb Ik* oHta* «f tUa eaade iwe a eol- 
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"This nnexpected reception by the people of 
Ciada^lela wan to oar naval commander one of the 
moiit gralifying incidente of bis crniee," says Jam«e 
E. Montgomery, who wrote a book to descrilie '"Oic 
CmiBe of Admiral Farragut," aud the ovation that 
waB extendMl to him on the eoosts of Europe by 
men who were best able, of all the Old World, to ap- 
preciate tlie worlf that he bad done. 

In 1869 the Admiral went to California, and only 
those who have enjoyed the comforting hospitality 
of tJie Californians can fully understand how he 
was received there. Perhaps of all the journeys of 
his life this was the most satisfactory, for it showed 
him, as be bad never been able to see it before, the 
development and extent of the Republic he had 
done so much to preserve. 

In the meantime (1868), prominent politicians 
bad asked Fairagut to allow them to place hie name 
as a candidate for President before the National 
Democratic Convention, to be held that year. In 
reply to a letter urging him to accept thin oflfei' 
Farragnt wrott : 

"My entire life has been spent in the navy ; by 
a steady perseverance and devotion to it I have 
been fiivored with success in my profession, and to 
risk that repntation by entering a new career at my 
advanced age, aud that career one of which I have 
little or no knowledge, is more than any one has a 
right to expect of me." 

On his way East from California, Farr^utwas 
taken seriously ill at Chicago, and it was found that 
kis heart was afiiaeted. He was, after a time, able 
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to reach home, bat when &&re he snffered from 
further atta«k»i of the kind, and in spitv of a con- 
stitntion originally of estraordiuary strength, he 
never fnlly rec-ovured his hi-alth. 

In January, 1870, he had thavge of the naval coo- 
tingeut that receive*! the Imdj- of the philanthropist^ 
George Peabody, when it was brought to this coun- 
try by the British naval ship Mouarch, and landed 
at Portland, Me. Brother officers who met him at 
Portland noted that he looked like one whose heultb 
was broken. To a young officer who nevcrtJieh 
complimented him on baviug the appearance 
good health, he said : 

"Do you think so T I am very for from Imng 
well man." 

In fact Farragut's end was at hand. Bemember- 
ing his great 8ervir<«, the Secretary of the Navy 
placed the slt^umer Tallapoosa under the Admirtd'a 
charge with permission to craise in it with his 
L Amity where he would. He thereupon went to the 
r Portsmouth Navy Yard, then under the command 
of Rear Admiral Pcnuock, who had married a rda- 
tive of Mrs. Farragut. The Admiral was in bed 

ich of hi.s time during the passage hut when he 
heard the guns fir«l in his honor, as the ship en- 
tered Portsmouth harbor, he dressed himself in full 
uniform and went on deck. There, as he gazed at 
bis flag Sying from the mas^head, he said : 

" It would be well if I died now — in harness.' 

A few days later, white wandering aroand 
navy yard he went on board the old sailing sloop- 
of-war Dale that was lying dismantled at the wluut 
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A 1)rief look around her deck satisfied him, and 
thCD as he stepped ashore, he said to the old seamao 
who had charge of her : 

"That is the last time I shall ever tread the deck 
of a man-of-war." 

It was so. On August 14, 1870, at the house of 
the commaudaut of the uavy yard, where "he was 
saiTonnded by his family and loving friends, iu- 
cladiug mauy of his old comrades in arras," and 
with the old flag at>ove his head, he died. The 
body was laid away temporarily at Portsmouth, 
but in September the Navy Department brought it 
to New York. There "the municipal authorities 
took charge of the public funeral" that was held 
on September 30th. The public schools and offices, 
the custom house, the stock exchange and the lead- 
ing mercantile houses were closed. The oily edi- 
fices were draped, bells tolled, and minute guns 
were fired, A pi'oc«s3ion which included the Presi- 
dent of the United States and members of his cabi- 
net, many naval and mititaj-y officers, veteran 
OEBOciations, 10,000 soldiers, the fire brigade and 
numerous civic societies, escorted the body, which 
was home by siiilors from the t>oat landing to the 
Harlem ti-aiu at Forty -seventh Street. From there it 
was taken to Woodlawu Cemetery, the trustees of 
which had set apart for the purpose of the inter- 
ment a beantifal plot of ground, where it now 
■ests. 

By a joint resolution approved June 22, 1874, 
Congrees appropriated ^0, 000 for ' ' a bronze 
i of the late Admiral Farragut." This work 
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of art vrag desigoed by Vinnie Beam and was 
erechxl in Furagut Square, WashingtoD, where it 
was anveiled on Ax}ril 25, 1881. The propcJler of 
tbe Admiral's old flagship Hartford was used in 
c^uiiug the statue. A cont«n)i>orary account says 
that wlieu the nteniorial was anreile<l, the proces- 
sion contaiued so mauy naval officere aud tailors 
as to aetoni^ eveu those who had looked fur great 
naml>era of men of the service to attend the oere- 
uoniea. 

The Farragat Monument AssociatioQ, an aggre- 
gation of r^resentatire New York citiitetia, con- 
tracted with Angostus Bt. Gaadens for a statue 
of Farragutf which was erected in Madison BquarpT 
New York, and unveiled on May 21, 1861, in the 
presence of a great throng of people. This, the 
iHSt known statue of him, was cast in Paris. 
"Of heroic size, it shows the Admiral in his 
na%-y uniform, his cap straight visored, and the 
trousers loose, his sword hanging from the belt. In 
hi& left hand he holds a marine glass. The right 
hangs naturally. The skirt of the coat seems to be 
agitat«fd by the wind. The poee is easy and natural 
and the expreealon admirable in its combination of 
gravity and penetration. The instant that it was un- 
veiled it achieved the success to which it is in every 
way entitled. Indeed, there are few, if any, statues 
in America to l>e compared with it in naturalness 
and power." Tims wrote a competent critic in the 
"MagaEiueof Amerieau History." 

An inscription on the pedestal, written by Bicb- 
ard Grant White reads as follows : 
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^'That the memory of a daring and sagacious 
commander and gentle great-souled man whose life 
firom childhood was given to his country, bat who 
served her supremely in the war for the Union, 
MIXXX3LXI-MDCC5CLXV, may be preserved and 
honored and that they who come after him and who 
will owe him so much may see him as he was seen 
by friend and foe, his countrymen have set up this 
monument, A. D., MDCCCLXXXI.'' 
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of pinka,l]s. 



Dari^BKM Rnns, weigbtfl ol 

projeotiles aud oborge of 

larger aizea ol, 316. 
Dahlgren, Lieutenant Johu \.. 

revolataouizes naval ord- 

DMioe, 112, 144, 145 ; diary 

ot quoted , 178, 
I Dale, TI. H. sloop, last sbip 

visited by Fari-ogut, ^70, 

371. 
Dallas, Commodore, men- 
, tioued, I3hi, 
I Danphia Island, ofl Mobile, 

Dientiounl. -J)H. 305, 318, 

348. 
f DbtIs, Flaii Officer Cliarlea 

H., work iu Miaeimippi 

River, 246 a tq.; leavtst 

Vioksbnrg, 2M. 
[ Dmti^ Pre^deot JeOenwn, 



prejodlced against the n»ry, 
1861 oheera tor at New Or- 
leaus, -230. 277. 

De Camp, Commauder John, 
ill New Orleans e.ipedition, 
179. 

Deuntnr, Commodore, ooo- 
qnera Algerinee, 90. 

Deooy, U. 8. storcsliip, in 
pirate-hniitiug siinitdrun, 
113. 

Deerhouud, lihtiah yaelit, aidit 
escape of prisoners Imiii 
U. S. S. Kenrsai^, 274. 

DeSnniv, Oonledernle war 
steamer, mentioaed, 231. 

De Kraft, Llentenant Comman- 
der J. C. P., Bttaoks Fort 
Powell, 348. 

De Momy, Dnc, and Confed- 
erate agent, 238, 

Dewey, Admiral Geor);e, 
iiuoted, 51 ; Iwfnre Port 
Hndaon, 289, mode an ad- 
miral, 363. 

Dof( Kiver Bar, Mobile Bay. 
mentioneil, 309, 311 ; ob- 
atruoted, 354. 

Dolphin, U, H. aoliooner, built 
to suppress piraoy, 109. 

Doniiugo, notable pinte, 
stories of, 125, 126. 

Donaldson, Lientenant Com- 
mander Edward, in New 
Orleoie expedition, 180 ; at 
Mobile, 317. 

Double Headed Shot Keye, 
Farrngnt ci-uiaea near, 123, 

Downes, Lieutenant John, ei- 
eimtive ofGoer of EBsex, 45 1 
Dieutioned, 46 ; oomiiiands 
boat expedition, 59 ; in 
oommand of Essex Jnuior, 
62 ; b^ea prizes (o VoJpa- 
isitto, 63 ; Iciuduuti of to 
FariBgnt, 82. 



^^H^^^l^^^li 


»8t INDEX ^^^^1 


Itniper, Dr. Lyman C, letter 


Erisan, John. inrcMS^^I 


from Fam^l M. 25. 


Monitor, work ot. aa^tt^^H 


Dniiwr, S., oullcoUir o( port ot 


Erie. V- S. sloop, tlHTI«K|^H 


New York, receives Form- 


cuiUQUuiil ol on otM oi^^H 


Kiil.36e. 


Meiioa, 134 rf arq.i nun-^^B 


Umjton, Qiptaia Perci»al, in 


fioD(d, IH8. ^H 




Erie, U. 8. warHhip meif ^H 


hattl« ul Muiaie a-iy. 333 1 


tioned, 'J8. H 


ill Oie bftHle, 334. 328; 


Eawx Junior (ei-whaler At- ^M 


caatioDH Formal, 333; 


lantic), uieutioued, 61. 63i ^H 






Duel. l«tweeD CapWin O. H. 


iuvetitigatts a etniiKe wul. ^H 


Perry oud Oiplaiu Jobu 


US; ai a aeatinel, 68 ; ilia- ^H 


H«tth. 94 ^ Fornieut williag 


covera the encnij. 69 ; an- ^M 


to B^ht, 96. 


chore near the Ewi, 7U: ^H 


Da MaiKue. Oplaiu a N., 


uiable to enter battle wiHi ^M 




Phibbe and Cherub, 84: ^H 


DuDran, Geuerml Johnson K.. 


posBoge as cartel from Val- ^H 




puiaim to New York. S6'. ^H 


1B4 i and Ibe defenw ol the 


Hold, 67. ^H 


Miniffiippi River, 324 i »wn 


EBeex Jonto. tuenttoned, 149. ^H 


effort to hold the tori, 235. 


£^Bei, U. S. frigate, earlj ^H 


Dumiliury. tlidshipmaii 


histon', 37 e( «m. .- at Nor- ^M 


Haninel. praised (or ooudact 




in bani«. 84. 


der David Port«r, 44; to ^M 




New York after a cruiae, ^H 
47; first cmise in War of ^H 




El Jsm, Afrioan rain, vjnted 


1812. 40 rt M^. ; fight with ^M 


by Farragut, 97. 


sloop ol war Alert, 50, 51 ; ^M 


Ellet, CoIoiikI aiurlee R. , work 


priaonere on mutiny. 52 ; in ^^M 


of on the Mississippi. 280. 


ohaseof British trifditeSluD- fl 


El let. General Alfred W., work 


Don and niakea port, 53 1 


with River Deteuac Fleet, 


sails [or Cape Verde Islands. 


asa, 293, 2H4, 


54 ; at Fernando de No- 


Eiulargo, acta of. 40, 41, 48. 


ronha, 55 ; reitted at St r 


Eiiimons, Coiumaiider (iecHKe 


Catherine's. 56 ; iu peril ofl .^^ 




Cape Horn. 57; at Tal. ^H 


uruiaer Florida, 270. 


paraiso. 58 ; among tiM ^^1 


Eugle, Captain Fraderiok, on 


British whalers, 59 et an. ; ^H 


iutemoeatiio Korvey. 147 




Eowh Train, a tug at New 


Tnmbea, 60; valneoTprixeB 


Orleans, iw). 


captnred by, 03; reHUed at 


EuMirprlse, U. S. brig, in 


MargtKsBS Islands. S4 et 


sean!!. of piraUa at Cape 


»Bq. ; inferior character «( 




battery on, 65. 66 ; reiuAea ^^ 


117. 


Valparaiso, 68 1 datwe on, ^M 



» 
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69 ; Bails ont of port to meet 
eiiemj, is wrecked aloft and 
retnnm to port, 71 ; battle 
with Pbiebe and Chemh, 
75 tt tea. ; aoirendered, Tfi : 
orew of parolled aud wut 
borne. B6: Fartagnt learned 
patriotiBm on, 149; meo- 
lioned, 267, 333. 

Eawi, U. 8. guabnat, before 
Viokabur^. 251 et tfq. : dee- 
troys iroDolad Arkaiuaa, 
255. 

Evening Poel, A merioan 
Bchooner. captured by a 
Rpauiah-Auierioaa privateer, 
107, 

Fakbaodt, David Glas- 
QOW, bom, 23 i descrilies 
enrly life. 35 ; nell trained 
by father, 29 ; adopted by 
Commander David Port«r. 
31 ', hniiting smuggterB and 
pirates, 33 ; goea north, 33 ; 
nmaed by an nnwarrtuitcd 
■tiaok on the American brig 
TiieQ. 34 : meetf Secretary 
of the Kavy Paul Hamil- 
ton, appointed midshipmau 
is the navy, .15 ; mentioned, 
43 ) on frigate Essex, 44 el 
leq. ; obnrgee a mob at Nor- 
folk, 45, 46) cured of to- 
baooo chewing, 46; as a 
midshipman ou Esex, 46, 
47; in fight with Alert, 49; 
detecte outbreak of prison- 
en, 62 : on short allowanoe 
of food, 57 ; in boat expedi- 
tion, 59 1 adventures white 
captain of the whaler Bar- 
clay, 60 tt «rg. ,- at tbc 
Uarqneans lala^ida, 64 «( 

Downa when Bght seemed 



at hand, 65; deaoribes Ar- 
rival of Phwbe, 71, 72; in 
boat expedition against 
Pbipbe, 73 ; oritiniscB hand- 
ling of Essex, 74 ; personal 
part in U)e battle Iwtneen 
Essex and British stinadron, 
SO H neq. -. iinrmng the 
wonnded, B3 > pmifted for 
ouudnet in battle, objeola to 
reference l« hix youth, B4 ) 
wins in a fist light with a 
Hritiah midHbipman, 85 ; 
nurses wonnded in hospital , 
and under Are in New York 
harbor, 86 ; liuting dislike 
o( British nation, 87 ; at 
Cheater, Pa., and ordered 
theuoe to brig Spark, 88; 
training of considered, 89 ; 
ordered to the Mediterra- 
nean on Independence, DO ; 
ordered to Mediterranean on 
Washington, 91 ; calls an 
emperor "Mister," 93; 
signs memorial protestiDg 
against tyranny of uaptaina 
ot Mediterranean fleet, 94 ; 
^oes to Tunis to stndy under 
Con-inl CharleH Folsom, 95 
et leg. : willing to fight a 
dnel, 96 ; ouable to learn to 
spell, 96 ; explores African 
ruins, 97, 98 ; letives I'tinis 
beoanse ot plague— affection 
for Mr. Folsom, 98 ; savea 
Genoese brig from wrecks 
at a grand liall in Pian. 99 ; 
aide to Cuptaiu John (ial- 
Ingber at flagship Fnuikliu 
— executive officer of U. S. 
Rchooncr ^bark — ordered 
home tor examination, 100 : 
meeting a privateer while 
croesing the Atlantic in mer- 
chantman, 101 ; ordered to XJ. 



8. *!hoinicr Oreyhoiinrl, nl 
V«t iDiUa pimc; snpprem- 
Ing sqiuidron, 113 ; himtiiiK 
plniUBon Cii1<KD thorr.. 118- 
190; Birantiie officer of 
V.S. aleamfi Km OdII, 131 ; 
vixila Npw Orleiun, 132 ; in 
<nniniN)d of U. 8. schoouer 
Fnret, 123 ft ir^. ; peraonal 
•noornito' Willi two pirates, 
V2* ; kllnir with u dmrner 
Irani Ibf British iiary, V^. 
IV:-, Biridtcd with jHlow 
krtr, 127; mhI at aprvira 
In WW on West India 
n{nit«s, 139; witnfK in 
^'FVixhHo AAur," 130i 
Buniag* «f and proiuotioii, 
131 ; on U. 8. Irigftte 
BnndYwiDv wbm lAbjeUe 
Via daiTwd b«Miie, Hteol- 
teaahar on U. S. •hrap Alert, 
dMk ottcw on U. S. 



145 ; (It K«« Orlnivi. 146 ; 

ley, 147; and BuxeaioD, ItR 
rt vq. ; npeech of at Koridlk 
alter the Civil War, 152. 
153; go«8 north. 154, US; 
end expedition to New Or- 
leans mentionrd, 159. 169 ; 
chosen to oommatid naial 
forces ill New OrlMins eipe- 
dition. 171 rt It/ ; otRaal 
iustracIionB for captoie of 
New OrleaoB, 176 ; Rfar 
Admiral Schley's Mmj of, 
177 ; from Hampton Boid* 
to Ship Island anA Hiniv- 
sippi River, 179 ; order 
preparing fleet [or battle, 
196, 19?; peimcBlljr ia- 
spMta his thipa before 
battle, 196 ; disobeye ofden 
Uiat be ma; tone the Sghl- 
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266 1 spirit of ilitintTBtfd, 
270 1 opinioD of Alabama- 
Eeaiaai]^ dnel, 274, 275 ; 
called to New Orlenm^ by 
attitude of foreign wunhips, 
377 ; odvLws attack ou Port 
Hadsan, 279; dL'terminea to 
pWB Port HndMD, 281 ; 
general orders tor poffiiiig 
Port Hndsou, 2Sa, 283 ; as 
he appeared before Port 
HndaoD, SS4, 285, 2^ ; in- 
□identB showing churacler 
of, 390, 291 ; letter to Gen- 
eral Grant, (jDoted, 292; 
blookades the river above 
Port Hndson, 294 ; retnrna 
to Mew Orleana OTerland, 
396; dESoribed li; Rear Ad- 
miral Soliley, 297-299 : goes 
to New York, 399 ; cordially 
weloouiEd tu the metropolta, 
300 ft teq. ; leaves New 
York to eaptnre Mobile 
Bay, 309 ; wanted ironotada 
— monitors. 311 ; lettere of 
qaoted. 313. 314, 316 ; fleet 
of at Mobile dMori bed, 310 
«( teq- ; plann of in battle ul 
Mobile Bay, 330; letter to 
wife on eve of battle, 322 ; 
(Hders attack on Mobile 
Bay. 333 ; "lashed to the 
mast," 334, 325 ; at the an- 
prame moment of the battle, 
327 el ttq. ; Utctin of nfttr 
entering Mobile Bay. 333 
<( Mq. ; his opinion of battle 
of Moliile Bay, 340 ; weeps 
over his dead, 343; report 
Ol the battle, 344 ; work in 
Civil War ended by broken 
health, 'ihi : sails to New 
York, SB5 ; desurilied l)y 
Biwly, 356 tt arq- ; retnm to 
New York after Mobile vio- 
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tory described, SW H »ni- ; 
promoted to rank of vice 
adauiral, 360; at Kiohmoud, 
Va.. 301 i promoted to rank 
of admiral, 362, 363; oniine 
in Europe, 363 e( wq. ; in- 
t«rent in naval improve- 
ineutH, 366 ; at the home of 
hia anoeatora, 307, 30H ; de- 
clinea to beoome Deuiorratio 
candidate tor president, 
31)9 ; laat visit to a warship, 
370, 371 i death and toueral 
of, 371 ; stntoee erected to, 
371. 372, 373. 

Farragnt, Elizabotii Shine, 
mother of David Glaegiiw 
Farragut, enoonnter with 
Indians. 25 ; removes to 
New Orleans in flatboat, 28 ; 
death, 31. 

Farragnt, George Anthony 
Mngin, a terryinan, 23 ; 
early career deacribed, 20 et 
geq, ; appointed master in 
navy, and removes to New 
Orleans, 28 ; method of 
training children, 29 ; asso- 
ciate of Captain David Por- 
ter, -Jii; inflnence ot his 
kiaitness to Captain Porter 
on commander (afterwai^ 
ooramodore) David Porter, 
31 J death, 3;t. 

Farragut. Loyall, work 
»juote<l, *25, 126, 126, 139 ; 
mentioned, 54, 219: heroism 
of before Port Hudson, 290 ; 
retnriB home, 294 : work 
qaoted, 313, 345, 346, 3fi6. 
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154; goes to Europe with 
the admiral, 364 ; present 
at death of admiral, 371. 

Fam^t, Pedro, ancestor of 
Farnigat, described, 367, 
36d. 

Farragut Square, Washington, 
mentioned, 372. 

Farragut, William, a midship- 
man, 31 ; death of, 146. 

Femandina (Amelia Island), 
Fla., oooe a pirate resort^ 
106. 

FeTR&nd. Commander Ebe- 
nezer, in charge of Cbnfed- 
erate naval station. 3U7. 

Finch, Gapt. W. B, helps 
Farragnt to imlependent 
coruniand, 123 ; nrporte 
FairaiOifs a2air with Brit- 
ish «eaiuan to Navy I>epart- 
ment. T^. 

Fishtrr. Fort, Fami«:at ordered 
tootunium-i aiLK'k ou, 355 ; 
caprunn! 361. 

FitTnU. 0»:ifrderate cruiser, 
Work 'kf. '^T'* r( ^'j. 

Ft<»r.l.\. 0>Lifr«ierate gunboat 
on Nrw tV.caii- Ukes. l!?9. 

F.-riLi. se^^e^cs'.^:: of. 14-? ; 
niei::io!i-^i. ITo. 

Fo1>*.k::. iw\ CliATltts, one of 

iue-.'vr>:.: Sv Farragut in 

^'\- ^--^^^ " .^ M.. before 
tt>»-:e. Kc.iT Ai-.ral Andrew 

' ■ *^ • '^ • ' '" ■ - '^V . -;^,-»rk c uot*?d 
J-' v^r.:^ .i:T.»:r. • IC^. :3:> 
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to, 241 ; letter from to Fv- 
n«;nt, 243. 

Fox, U. 8. schooner, fired oo 
at San Juan, 115. 

Fnuioe, war with BCexioo, 134 ; 
attitiide toward United 
States dialled, 364, 365. 

Fkedenbnig. James^ a deserter 
from the BH^sh navy, 
makes trouble for Farragut, 
126. 

Fteeman, Martin, pilot for 
Farragnt at Mobile Baj,324. 

FkvDcfa nary, scientific de- 
velopment, Farragnt's views 
on, 135 ei weq. ; in war with 
Mexico, 138 ei ftq. 

Fno, Gape, Brazil, Essex off, 
55 ; Farragut in a squall off, 
132, 133. 

Gabaudax, Edward C, seo- 
retarv of Admiral Farra- 
gut. floats past Port Hudson, 
295. 

Gaines, Confederate gunboat, 
described, 307 ; destroved 
near Fort Morgan. 331. 

Gaines. Fort, mentioned, 302 ; 
dea?ribed. 304, 305; men- 
tioned, 314, 31?, 319; de- 
fense of, ^46, 349; surren- 
der^, 350 ; mentioned, 
351,^2. 

Galapagce Tsland% Essex at, 
59 : Essex Junior sails to, 
63- 

Galena, U. S. S.. at Mobile, 
317. 319. 

Galveston Island. Texas, orig- 
inally a pirate resort, 106 ; 
Union fortes t^ike. *J6y ; 
Confederates retake, 270. 

Gamble. Lieutenant C5om- 
niAixLia: Thomas, oom- 
n^sads brig Spai^, :^ 



Gardau', Major General 
Pnuiklin, in oDinnuuiil of 
Port llndsoii, 291 ; efllcieDB 
work of, 2M. 

GandeDB, ADgaatas St., de' 
HiKDSStittae to Fairagnt, 37S. 

QoKtle, Britiah Army and 
Navy, opiDloD of ForroguCa 
viotor; ftt Mobile qt>ot«d, 
351, 362. 

Genenil Quitman, Confederate 
ifar steamer, 191. 

G«neeee, U. S. )i;nulioat before 
Port HndaoQ, 386 ; al Mo- 
bile, 3-20. 

Geneva Tribaoal, work of. 
277. 

Oeor^iana, Confederate omiB- 
et, story of, 275. 

Georgia, seoeaiion of, 148. 

Gerdes, A. F., Bnrvey of Mis- 
siaaippi below the (orta, 108. 

Gherardi, Lienteuant Com- 
maoder Bancroft, at Mobile, 
317. 

Gibraltar, American fleet at, 
BO: mentioned, 90; Cod- 
tederate oruiaer Sampler at, 
271. 

Gierlew, Danish oonsnl at 
Tnuis, mentioned, 98, 99. 

Gift, Lieutenant George W., 
(inoted, S50. 

Gloire, Frenub ironolad, men- 
tioned, 257. 

Govenior Moore, Confederate 
omiaer at Hew Orleans, 191 ; 
Bttaok ou Union fleet above 
torta, 31S el ttq. ; la<ee» ou, 
221. 



321. 

^n QrarapDH, U. S. achoouer, 
^^L boilt to snppreHH piracy, 
^H ljD9 ; captnrsB Palmvra, 114. 
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Granger, Qenernl Gordon, 
ooninaiiding Union soldiers 
at Mobile, 318, 318. 

Grant, Captain, ooniuiauding 
ateomer, General Quitmao, 
191. 

Grant, General U. S., in com- 
mand Ixifore Vickaburg, '27^, 
281 ; letter of qnobid, 29'>: 
inveets Viokabarg from be- 
low, 295, 296 ; captures 
Vickabnrg, 2S9 ; nieutioned, 
362, 

Grant's Channel, off Mobile, 
mentioned, 305. 

Great Britain, opprestion of 

oommeroe with declared 
ended, 43 ; contempt for 
nentral powers, 89; trheu 
preaa |^ngs from ceased to 
visit Amerioou ships, 127 ', 
attitude of iu Civil War, 
162, 163 ; ships bnilt for 
war with, 178 ; naval officers 
of try to discourage Faira- 
gnt. 205; attitude of naval 
seamen of, 234; government 
of refuses to Join Freooh in 
attack on Unit^ -States, 
238; expreeaes regret for 
work of Confederate omis- 
era, 276, 277 ; attitndr to- 
ward the United Stntea 
clianged by Furnigiit's vic- 
tory at Mobile, 350, 351, 
363, 365. 

Greene, Lientenant Coiiiiuon- 
der Charles A., at Mobile, 
317. 

Greene, Lientenant ^, D., in 
oouiiiLoud of Monitor's tur- 
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■n^, 113 ; sent into Sun 

JM*, 114; deUiaed in 

'. 11&; wtma Fmnafctxt 
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177 ft «r^. ,- *k 
Musinippi, 179 ; 
on CoDletleFRte (orut, SOOli 
onlers fleet under Kny, 211 [>n 
FaHUiK tb? forta, 212«lM 
MB aeen Iinui levee at K 
Orleans, 229 ; nieoitian 
333; ogrooud on wn? ti3 
Vioksbtus, 244 ; At Vio' ~ 
bnrg, 344 et teg. ; poM _ 
Port Hudmn, SS6 r( tMf.fj 
amiDred with lop^ i!94 ; <aM|] 
of dcecxibed by PIlrT^■^^ 
314. 315 ; batlcrv of tl ' 
Mobile Roy, 317; plooe in 
liiie at Uobile Bay, 318, 
319; Dientionwl. 325; joy 
of oren of when she orond 
the torpedo Hoe, 'ASS: ta- 
capee Uie ironolad TVnnn- 
Ke's ram. 329; mked l>j 
Coofederate gmiUttU, 33U; 
at anc^ior in Sloliile Bay, 
333 ; rwnming the Tennw 
see, 335; nuumed by the 
L>ckanaDna,336;aniietyol 
crew of for salptj of Fttm- 
got, 337 ; lomea un in bMUe 
of Mobile Bay, 341 ; boaided 
by officials of New ToA. 
368; wheel of tised io cut- 
iug slatne of FiuTB|{;ut, 37V. 

Hart. LienteiiBDt Ooiuiuandn 
J. C, belore Port HndBM, 
2»G. 

H«etingB, Farragat'e home at. 



IfiS. 
B*tterM, Gape, 

158. 
Hatteras, Fort, taken -,^ 

Union foroes. IBti. '^ 

Ilattera? Inlet, nicotlrv 

15S, I6rt. 
UatcenB, U. S. S, bo;v 
CDnfcderate amua- ^1 4 
homa, 370. 
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^FnaTHna, Cnba. blockmlwl l-y 


Hudson River, Rritish atrntf^ry 


■ pirates. lOe 1 pimtffl at, 13.'}. 




■ 12(1; aa statiou tor blook- 




■ ade runnel^, ll>:>i men- 


a, death of, 220,231. 


■ tioned, %Ti. 




■ HsywoMi, anlhor of "M»jor 


iNDBa-KNDRNrK, U. 8. ship of 


^K Uearjp) FamiKiit," ijauted, 


the line, ordered to Mbditcr- 


W 33,24. 


ranean, 90. 


" Heath, Csplaio John. U. S. 




marine oorpH, kuockud iloivn 


loNH of, 280; nientioiiBil. 


by Captoiii 0. H. Pptry, 94. 


294. 


He«iW, Captai... British dbvj, 


Inxinois, U. S, S. at mouth of 


meutioQwl, 277. 


Miwlwippi River. 179 rt 


UiKSins, Colonel Mirard, 


MO. ; iu nltock on Confeder- 


commanding Fort 8t. 


ate tone. 309. 315; fight 


Phillip, 184. 


with the Mcltae, 220! at 


Hillynr, Oiptain Jamcn. »>ni- 


Vicksbnrp, 245 eC «?. ; fail- 


manding Brttinh fiifpite 


ure to capture C.a Sump^ 


Phrabe. 63; disrepird of 


ter, a71. 


nentral rights, 6^, 8<)-, 


Iiirtce. MidBhipmsD, reportu 


loma Outt V^x is in Val- 


skulker to Captain Porter, 


poraiao, 70 1 fuilnre of ntn 


81 ; praised for ooudnol in ^ 


tempt to catoh Porter anp- 


Ixtttle, 84, ■ 


tAtig, 7i, 72; rrfiwEfl toniee* 
Emmx, atiip tor ship, 73; in 


ralmtd No. 10. meotioned. M 


247. ■ 


iMtUe wiUi Emm. 7n rt mq. ; 


Itaska, V. B. 8.. at month of ■ 


invitffl Famntnt lo bnak- 




tM», 86; pomlCH pnwinerB, 


Fort Jaoksnn boom, aott rt ^H 


86. 


M<7. ; in attack on Confeder- ^1 


Hobokea. daelinj! Kronnd 


ate forlA, 209 ; examines ^H 


mentioned. 94. 


broken boom. 21U at Ho- ^M 




bile. 317, 319; inddent of ■ 


N.. ordered awny from New 


bBttl>! on, 346. ^H 


Oriemui when Parnt);Dt 






menlioned, 170. H 


brilliant work of, 195, 19fi ; 


■ 


opinion of Confederate iron- 
ofads, 275. 


Jackbon, Aitdbbw. and nnl- ^H 


lification, 148; at Mew Or- H 


Homat, U. S sloop of war, 


leans, 18:1 ; mentioned. 237. ^H 


mentianMl, .^1, US ; hlook- 


229. H 


«tM Britidl Bloop Bonne 


JnckBon. Confedeml* warabip, ^H 


Cita^Kine. 58. 


1^. ■ 


Hoamer, J. K., work iinoled, 


JockHon, Fort, hriek for. 122 : H 


388, 393, M6. 




Bowel). Lieateoaut J. A.. 


in 1AS2 considered, 183 rt ^B 


mentioiicd, 346. 


" 1 




A 



Reist to bombard, IW^i not 
BerionBl}- injnred by the nt- 
tnck, 199 ; Farrofnit'B plan 
of attack »ii, m el trq. ; 
fired on Oontederate mm, 
219; loeBee in, 2^; men- 
tioned, 223 ; Burreniiared, 
235 el *eq. ; mentioned, 240, 
253. 

Jacksou, U. S. n.. in Men 
Orleans expedition, 180. 

Jftnies Kiver. Confederate ope- 
mtion in uetitiDned, 361. 

Java. British frigate, cBptnrcd 
by ConstitntiOD, 86; good 
atory of ber wheel, 92. 

Java, U. 8. trigAte, men- 
tioned, 94. 

JoOersoa, Thonias, foruigu 
policy aa Preetdent, cnnaiii- 
ered, 39 et »eq. ; prolonged 
influence of, 157. 

Jenkina, Captain Thornton A.. 
at Mobile. 317, 318; Rood 
work of, 321. 

John Adams, U. S. sloop of 
WOT, mentioned. SSi Farra- 
gnt in on Mexican coast, 
134 1 at Han Francisco, 144, 
149. 

Johnson, J. D., captain of 
C.S. Tenneasee, 309 : await- 
inj! the Union fleet, 326 ; 
ordered to follow Union 
fleet, 333 ; obliged to eor- 
render his ship, 338, .139. 

Jolly, Captain, commander of 
privateer BmtFtis, 107. 

Jones, John Paul, notable 
worrls of iinoted, 283, 329 -, 
spirit of mentioned, 348. 

Jones, Lieutenant Tbomas ap 
C. R.. in oomraoiid of iron- 
otod Merrimao, S62: good 
work in battle nitb Moni- 



Joaett, LientenoDt Comman- 
der Jamee E., at Mobile, 
317 1 near Fanagae in the 
battle, 324, 3281 saving 
men from the TeouiuBefa, 
329; UiofaaBeot Confnletnie 
gunlioats, 330 ; would not 
be " intimidated," 331. 

JounuU, Boston, quoted. 361. 

Juarez, Beulto, President of 
Meiioo, aided b; United 
UtaCea, 146. 

Eanoaboo, British wNBhip, 

mentioned, 136. 
Kalabdiu, U. 8. S., at mouUi 

of MisBiseippi River, 179 ; 

in attack on Coutederate 

torts, 209; at Vtokabtux, 

245. 
Reame;, Commander Law- 



120. 



n Cnban o 



sU7- 



Kearwge, U. S. S., block- 
ading C.S. Bnmpter at Gi- 
braltar, 271; batUe with 
Alabama. 273, 274. 

Kennebec, U. 8. 8,, at month 
ul Miseieaippi Kiver, 179 : 
in atbiek on Confederate 
forte, 209 ; at TiokatmiK, 
246 tt Kq. i at Mobile, 317, 
319. 

Gennon, Lieutenant Beverly, 
commanding the Governed 
Moore, 191 ; gallant a«i ' 
on Union fleet above ~ 
federate forts, 216 et aeq. 
port of losses in battld. 

Key West, naval station 
tabilshed at, 117; FanaKut 
at, 121 ; 1j[iion lorvcs at, 
158 ; Fam^rnt at, 179. 

Kinbnm, European ironclad, 
mentioned, 257- 

Eineo, D. 8. S., at 



«aefc^^ 



aa d^H 



^■9-^H 1 


^^■■^Bb^^^H ■ 




- 
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Hbnnippi River. 179 1 in 


to the oaptain of the Ten- 




nesBee. 339. 


20» ; Btruuk by Brooklyn al 


Lincoln, rmdtleut A., nien- 


raft, ai5 : lirfora Port Hud- 


tione<l. 148, 157; blookadca 


Bon. 286. 




. Kiiig, Graoe, qnotod, 230, 236, 


to control Miasiwippi Kivar, 


•Mi). 


171 ; approves Porter's plim 




tor taldnR New Orleans, 


isoi, enooorages crew of 


1T2 ; reoommeuilK promo- 


EMex, 57 i iu battle with 


tion ot Farragut, 253, 3Glt. 




Lindaay, W, 8., member 


nuBo. 83, 84. 


Britiah Parliament, eflorts 


Knowles, Qnnrtermaster, 


to aid Confederacy, 230. 




Little Belt, British sloop of 


took ahronda of Hartford. 


war. fight with frigat« Pres- 


32& : saw Fairagat weep tor 


ident, 43, 44 ) mentioned, 


the dead, 343. 


52. 


Knoiville, Tenn., mentioned, 


Liverpool Board ot Trade, ap- 


23. 


planda pirates, 1G5 ; honiu 




port ot C.H. Alabama, 27:1; 


Lackawanna, U, S. 8., hat- 




tei7 at at Mobile deooribed, 


"Logan," name given to 


317 ; plaoe in battle line at 


Commodore Porter by the 


Mobile, 318 : in Mtaok on 


crew ot Essex. 77. 


the TenoGnee, 335: rama 


Loniaiana, Confederate iron- 


ttie Hartford, 336; meo- 


clad floating battery, de- 


tionad, 337; loniea on, 341. 


scribed, im tl teq. ; men- 




tioned, 221 ; work ot when 


bangs a pirate, lOS. 


Farrogul pasaed Confederate 


Uird Brotliera, bnildere o( 


torts on MisHiaaippi River, 


C.S. Alabama, 273 ; bnild- 


223 d se?.; bnmed. 236: 


■ era of C.S. Georgiana and 


mentionHl, 267. 


B t«o ironolad-s 375. 






Lovell, General ManaQcM, in 


V troyed betore Viakabnig, 


command of New Orleans. t 


^ 2M. 


182 et Mq. ,- said ahiiH could 


LaMghame, Captain T, L., 


steam past Forts Jackson 


oommand British eloop Lit- 


awl St. Philip, 194: when 


tle Bait, 51. 


New Orleans was captnreil, 




231 ft m,. 


■^ ant Janiea. mentioned, 54. 


Low's Peny, atr Stony Point. 


■ New Uricana expedition. 


Loyall, Virginia, tuiirries Far- 


ragnt, 137. 


■ 179:atViokBbnrg.24a. 


Lyiiian. Midaliipman Jamta 


■ Le Roy, Commander Wiiriom 


R., praised for oondoot in 


H E., Bl MobUe, 317 ; greeting 


battle, 84. 


L 


^ 



MACDOHuCdR, COMMOIH>BR 

iMMle ol l^ko Champlain 

ncalltd, 3J8. 
UwxdoDun, U. S. tri^u. in 

MMcb cf iMnUm, 112. 
HBaDnth, ComniMider W. U., 

bcfnra Port Hadaon, 286. 

K. toreign policy 




; 36, *S. 57, fii 8^ 
C8, Uii. 332, 333. 33i. 
■Ufaj, CUftma GcMral Dm 



■nenliaiiwl. 3K& 

M Mobile. 317. 
Hsit^iAut, Fannj. nMliM-i»-~1 

lw> u( FMn^Dl, 13). ^ 

Uorcbuit, Jorduu tUlicr-iB- 

Isw ol FwnKiit, 131. 
UarolMUit, SoBD Ckn 

Bunied to Famgat, ivd 

death 4 131. 
Man UUnd Kan Void, Far- 

ngKi eMkbtttlM, 1*3. 
Mw^nan blud>. Emu i«- 

Statd M. M ri Mf . 
HwoB Mid Duod's Line. nBn- 

tioD<d, 14a 
Huon, Hod. J. ¥., Sooataiy 

of Navj. Farr^nil'B iMto- 

lo. 138. 139. 

llexioo, mtn- 
160; 1 • ■■ 



MMnman, New OrlMU fanr- 
;«r, Btnt M iul, 337. 

do- Witbm P., M Hobik. 




OoRAtd. IM; wmiww m- 
<iit»al. Ifl» ; BMMfea UaiM 

•n« dbM« th* fate. U^ HBK^ht. r imrtrMBt. pw 

S19<«««.; nl«C 391. wM>«IMd[osPlwtN.71. 

MMfciWL, U. & mamitm aft M«J^— . lUwt M.. D. a 

MobiKSlB; caMlofaifal MiwWjr to MniMi 

ban. ns. Eknan>^ 145^ IML . 




McRae, Coiitedorate gnnbont, 
mentiooeil, 180 ; hi hattle 
on MiBBiBaippi Uiver above 
Confederate forts, SIG ; tight 
with Iroqnoia, 220; loasea 
in battle, 221. 

Meiuphia. Tena,, menliotieil, 
IBS, 198 ; Coufalerate ship- 
jard at, 247; untenable, 
248. 

Blempliia, rsloable blockade 
runner captured, 167. 

MertiioBO, Confederate irOD- 
olad, luenlioiied, 189; de- 
sorihed, 258 el teq. ; work 
of, 2a0 fl teq.; battle with 
Monitor, 264 ri acg. ; dea- 
Croyed, 266. 

Hersej, British (rigste at New 
Orleans, 206 ; ill-mannered 
crew of, S30. 

Mervine, Flag OfBoer William, 
mentioned, 170. 

Metaoomel, U. S. S., at 
Mobile, 317, 319, 324, 328, 
329 et ifq. ; oarriett wotuided 
to Penaaoola, 341, 342. 

Metterniob, Prinoe, derides 
Farragat, 93. 

Meiioo, war with United 
States. 138 et teq. ; revoln- 
tioD in, 146; mentioned, 
175, 364 ; Freauh eSort to 
SDbjngHte, 239, 240. 

Uiami, U. S. 3., in New Or- 
leana eipedidon, 160. 

Miguel de la Torre, Govemot 
of Porto Rioo, 114. 

Hiller, W. C. A Sons, bnild 
Confederate crniaer Florida, 
271. 

Minoeeota, n. S. S., at Hamp- 
ton BoadB, 260. 
^ Minorca, Island of, Farragnt 
^L at, 367. 
^K Hininippi, CoufedeRtle iron- 



I 



I'Ind floating hatterj, de- 
Bciibed, 192 tt acq. ; men- 
tioned, 223, 229. 
Mimitniippi River, mentioned, 
158 ; blockade<l, 169 ; hope 
of national govemmeDt to 
ooDtrol, ITl, 172; Farragut 
wosaes bar at month of, 
196; bane in seonred, 238; 
ditBunltiee ia navigating 
above New Orleans, 241 ; at 
Vioksburg, described, 244 ; 
mentioned, 24 S; ironolada 
on upper v/ateia of, 2&«; 
when Confederatee gained 
command of from Viokshnrg 
to Port Hudson, 280, 261 ; 
oottlplet^)lJ blockaded, 294; 
wholly under Union control, 

Miaaisippi Sound, mentioned, 
305. 

Miwiiaippi, State of, seoeeBiou 
of, 148. 

MiaaisBippi, D. S. 8., men- 
tioned, 170 ; at mouth of 
Misaiaaippi Kiver, 179 d 
ttq. ; in attack on Confeder- 
ate forte, 209, 212, 215 ; and 
Confederate ram, 219, 219; 
before Port Hudson, 286; 
destruction of, 286. 269. 

Mitebell, Commodore John 
R., commanding naval 
foToee for defense of Miaeis- 
aippi River, 208 ; work of 
when Farr^ut passed Con- 
federate fnrtD on Mtssisaippi 
River, 234, 225. 

Mobile Bay. mentioned, 269; 
capture of considered, 301, 
303, 310 1 described, 303 et 
eeg.; torpodoefl in, 305; 
steamers to defend, 306 tt 
teq.; mentioned. 310. 311, 
312; Union ships in battle 



at d«aarih«d, 318 el m^. ; 



a i dnrBIion of bdtUe of, 
341. 
Mobile, 0II7 ol, maDtioned, 
I W, 341 i Conledemte omiBFr 
FloriiU kt, 373 i oommeroe 
ol, 310 ; uaporMaoe ol trade 
of to Conftdetaa;, 351 ; 



Hobils Point, II 

303, 305. 
MoDMch, Britisb warsbip, 

brioBB Peftbodj'a body lo 

PonilHid, 370. 
Hoohor. mors of □. 8. iroa- 

oUd, ass ', Uttte witli Msr- 

riuM, 9M d «M. 
MOBitcn, In iMttte «l Hobae 

Bmj, dMcrilMd, 316; iiiMi- 



_^ I, 0. as., brfom 

rMHodMB. ass. sso. 897 ; 

1. MT, SI81 iMds 






Honl^mery, Jsmfe E., work 

<) noted, 368. 
HoDlgomerjr, Hajor James £., 

demands surrender o( Port 

Morgan, 352. 
Moore, Chief Engineer John 

W,, ingenuity ol. 197 ; 

work of that saved a sliip^ 

ai8, 

Morgan, Cuulederate gmibost, 
deaoribed, 307 ; esMpea 
Union fleet, 331. 

Morgan^ Fort, mentioned, 3U3 i 
deecnbed, 304 ; problem ol 
capturing, 310 ; jobilee at, 
313 ; toiiiedoee in ohannel 
ftt, 314. 320: chiel point of 
dajiger to Union fleet, 319 ; 
opens ftre on Unioii Beet, 
323 ; mentioned, 347, 3&1 ! 
sorrender of demanded and 
tefnaed, 353 : siege and cap- 
tore Ot, 353: menttODed, 
354. 

MoTTia, Captain B. W., in 
New Orleana expedition, 
179 ; plaoe in battle lina 
when passing Confedetata 
lortB, 310; hoisla flag at 
Nen Orleans, 334. 

Honia, Lieoteiiant George D., 
eiBaordinaij plUnti; ol^ 
9S1; berotsm at recttUad, 
331. 

r, Cbnfedante tog, witil 
fire ran in attack on Cta- 
iedtrate fem. 913. 

Unlloiv. r 




■.■L-3»_| 




^f ervtOTrardAmericanpeoule, 


leuae of, 182 H leq. ; build- 


■ 


ing narehipa at, 189 et fg. ; 




at ineray of Fiuragut, 221 ; 


^^ ions for destriiotioa of 


in War of 1812, 226 ; when 


United Statw, -mel Mg.; 


Farra^t oame to, 228 el 


invitea Farragat to diuner, 




364. 




Ktub, Captain, British razee 




Saturn, S6. 






Bnmpter at,, 271; General 


olad, mentioned, 311, 


Banks in oonunond at, 279 : 


Nas»an, N. P., ParraBnt e.t. 


Porter at, 299; General 


136 ; poet of call for block- 


Canby in command at, 318; 


ade ranners, 162. 164,165; 


garrison of Fort Gaines sent 


C.8. Florida at, 271. 


to, 350. 


Natchez, oaptnred by Union 




forces, 342. 


200; C.S. Florida Batik off, 


Notobee, U. S. sloop, Pnrrapit 


273. 


exeontive offioer ol, 133. 




Nam/ Leame youmni, quoted, 




61. 


Beaele, 117, 118. 


Neit, a aohoolmaBter, meo< 




tioned, 88. 


ironelud Memmoa eipeoled 


Nelson, Admiral Horatio, aa 


at, 259 ; cordial weloome to 


order of, quoted, 77, 


Farragnt, 300 «( «eg. ; shows 






injc to let enemy take Amer- 


work, 358 el aeq. ; pahlio 


ioau seaporta, 41. 


tnneral of FarraKot at, 371 i 


Nereyds, Spauiah prirateer, 




oaptnred and released, 58, 


372. 


59. 


Niagara, U. S. frigate, and 




Confederate ram Stonewall, 


New Carthage, mentioaed. 


276, 


295. 




New Ennland, attitnde of in 
War of 1812, 149. 


der E. T., in New Orleana 


expedition, 179. 


New Ironsides, Union iron- 






A., at MobUe. 316. 


New Orleans, Farragot at 


Nicbulsau. Congressman, ridi- 


when a child, 27 <^ »^.; 


cules idea of resisting British 


Farragnt visits. 122; expe- 


aggression. 40, 
Nields, Acting Ensign Heniy 


dition against mentioned. 


159, 168: origin of expedi- 


C, heroi/im ol when aSoat 


tton agoiDSt, 189 el seq. ; 


in a small boat, during bat- 


H^ Porter's plan for capturing', 


tle. 329 ; mentioned, 346. 


^1 169 tl MQ. ; Oonfederate de- 


NUea'a Register, quoted, lOT. 



diiiirad, Riitiah whaler, ntp- 
tnm American whaler 
Walker, 5B. 

NoctoD. British p^obet, cap- 
taral by Easci, 55 ; monej 
Croiu o(j;ood service, 58. 

Norfolk, Va , Farragnt nt, 44 
ft leq. ! Farragut married 
at, 131 ; Farraimt Blationed 
at, 132, 151 ; Fan^nt 
leaves, ISijConiedfTatesat, 
157 i meotiaiiEd, 244; and 
ironclad MeTTimac, 268 el 
nfq. 

MorlA American Btrirtn, 
quoted, 240. 

North CDTolina, mentioued, 



OcTOBAEA, U. a. &., at Mo- 
idle, 317, 319. 

Ogiwchee Siver, mentioned, 
306. 

Oneida, U. B. S.. at month of 
Misaissippi River, ITS rt 
teq, ; in attaak □□ Confeder- 
ate forte, Sti!)*, tnentioned, 
316; at Vickaburg, 245 et 
»eq. ; at Mobile, 317, 31S ; 
badly ont up bat remained 
iu the line, 331 ; loeses on, 
341. 

Opeioosaa, expedition to. 279. 

Oreto, Ke Florida. 

Q»ipe«, U. S. S.. at Mobile. 
317, 318i reoeivea Hnrrender 
nt Tennessee, 339; men- 
tioned, 346. 

Owpu, Lieutenant Commander 
Elias K., in oommaud at 
Grand OnJf, 306. 



Faub, Captain T, J., oran- 



maoding Confedenta ram 
Stonewall. 276. 

Page, General R. L., ooni- 
manding Fort Morgan. 304 ; 
detumiined defense of (be 
tort, 329; arraum tor 
transter of Confederate 
wounded prisoner to Ppdfb- 
oola, 341. 342; onursKe nl, 
34fl ; heroic defense of Fort 
Moi^an, 352, 353: 

Palmer, Captain Jonics S., 
Mllaut conduct before 
Vioksbnrg, 246; before 
Port Hudson, 386: in ooni- 
mand of Fturagnt'i Kiv«r 
Squadron, 294 : sucoeeds 
Fairagnt iu command ol 
Gulf Squadron, 365. 

Palmer, Dr. JameeC, volun- 
teer Bervicea at battle of 
MobUe Bay, 323 1 servw 
Farragnt oa aide, 334 ; viaila 
the Tennmee, 341. 

Palmyra, Porta Rico prtra- 
teer, captured by U. S. 
dchooner GnimpDS, 114. 

Ponoheta, tre Falmym. 

Paiidorn, British warehip, 
mentioned, 126. 

Paris, statue to Farn^nt cM 
in, 372, 

Parker, F. A., work (|DOtBd, 
353,367. 

Parker, Lienteoant Jobn C, 
desoribea Farragnt befot« 
Port Hudson, 263 et leg. ; 
deBcrihes Hortfonl before 
Port HndsoD, 287. 

Parrott rifles, weight of shot 
of, 317. 

Pass a I' Outre, C8. Sumpter, 
e9CBpe»< tbrongb. 171. 

Pa« at tfae Mississippi, aontli- 
west, blockaded, 169- 

Patterson, Conunodore Daniel 



I 



F., letter of commeDdiag 
Fnrragnt, 123. 

Pealiody, Ueor^je, Farrogat in 
obarge of reoeptioQ of body 
of, 370. 

" Pnaceable Couroion," JeSer- 
son's polio; of ooosiderei], 
39 ef Wf . ,' last act of Con- 
"" 98 W promote, 41 ; infla- 
« of after war began, 54. 

Pfiuook, U. S- aloop, ordered 
ia aeorob of pirates, 112, 
113. 

Pembina, U. B. S., a( Mobile, 
320. 

Peunock, Bear Admiral Alex- 
ander M., FanagQl dies ai 
Uome o(, 371. 

I'eDHacola, UaioD (oroee oB, 



156 d 






: FaiTa((utat, 269; Far- 
ragot leovee, 274: U. S. 
nioaitor Teuamaeb at, 315; 
mentioned, 318. 

Peuaacolo, V- 8. S., men- 
tioned, 177 ; at raontb of 
MiBBtBsippi Kiver, 179 ei 
»eq ; in ntlook on Confeder- 
ate forts, 209, 212, 215; 
mentioned. 234. 

Perkins, Lien tenant Qeorge 
H., when pnsaing torta on 
HiasiBsippi River. 212; sent 
Mhore at New Orleana, 230 ; 
defloribes experience, 231 ; 
at Mobile, 316,319; raonnta 
the turret when going into 
battle. 32.'i ; inanifeDt joy of 
when Hartford took the 
lead, 328, 329; when or- 
derol to attack tbc Tetiues- 
see. 334 ; atlaoks Fort Pow- 
ell, 349 ; mentioned, 364. 

Perry, Commodore M. C, 
Pu'i'agnt'a trouble witb, 
141. 
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Perry, Commodore O. H,, .it- 
taok upon Captain John 
Heath, V. S. marine corps, 
94; death of while crui»iiiig 
in search of West India 
pirates, 108 ; notable words 
of quoted, 283. 

Phmbe, British trii^te, men- 
tioned, 03; arrives at Val- 
poraiiio, 70 el ani. ; narrow 
escape from capMire, 71 ; 
mentioned, 74 ; in battle 
with ELsst.x, 75 rt iKq. ; nieu- 
tioned, ■2en, 333, 

Piokens, Fort, held by Union 
force, I5(ii mentioned. 1G9. 

Pierce, Maatcr'a Mate Will- 
iam, praised for oondacl in 
battle, B4. 

Pilot, Amerioan oobooDer, 
taken by pirates, 125. 

Pinokney. William, U. H. 
miniaWr to England. 39; 
mentioned, 44; U. S. min- 
ister to NaplM, 91. 

Pinola, U. S. 9., at month of 
Mtasiaaippi River, 179 ; at 
the Fort Jaokson booui, 20(J 
rt arq, ; in attack on Con- 
federate forts. 209 ; at 
ViuksbnTK, 245 et geq. ; at 
Mobile, 320, 

Pisa, Farragnt at, 99. 

Pittsburg, Pa., mentioned. 



Pcntcbartraia, Lake, men- 
tioned, 18:1, 230. 

Poutiao'a War, mentioned, 
257. 

Porpoise. U. S. schooner, huilt 
to suppress piracy, 109 1 at 
Cupe Antonio, 111. 

Porter, Admiral D. D., and 



^^^^^^^^^^H 
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considered. 6T ; Beeks tbe 


oola. I6« ; At W«filiuif[«oii, 


enemv, tiH ; prepares m 


108 ; ori^inales plau lor aap- 


loeet an attack iu port. 70 


X<xrv of I4e<c Orleone. ISS rt 


H aeq.; aa a "pink ot ^m 




obivairy," 72; on a boat ^1 


aiUD ill New Orlniua upedi- 


expedition against PiKebe. ^1 


lion, 180 ; opinioo of Cuiifwl- 


73; Id battle with Briti:di ^M 




aqaadmti, 76 et m^. ; on ^B 


IW ; opiuioD ot niuruu' ttit, 


route home in cartel Essex 


SOO; views re(EBrdiu)£ at- 


Junior i» ralesaed fmm 


tempt to pOHB the DDinjured 


parole and lands on Loojc 


forts, 200 ettfq.; ia kUaok 


Island, SC; in oommaud ot 


ou Fort Jaotaou, 210 d wq. ; 


West India aqtiadrou for 


on lire, 313, 214 ; in rear of 




FortJaoksoD. 235 <<»«(. .-be- 


letter of to Governor ot 


fore VickBburg, 279 ffsry.; in 


Porto Ric», 115; in the 


Bwnrapa onrth of TJcksborR, 


"Foinrdo affair," 129; 


2»3; tokei a«el down paet 


death ot, 130; mentioned. 


Vickflburg, 296; iu com- 


138. 


nuiud of all tbe MisBisRipui 


Porter, Commander William 


Kiver, 2W; narrow eec^>e 


D., (fflllsntr^ before Vicks- 


ot fleet ot in Red River, 311; 


burg, 251 €l Hq. ^ 


copInreiN Fort Fifeher, 361 ; 




proDiotions of, 363. 


der John, commanding V. ^M 


Porter, Captuiu David, Ggbt 


8, aohooser Greyhound, 113- ^^1 


with British press gaott. 30; 


116: reply to an insolent ^H 


deatb at the borne ot George 


British naval oapUun, 116. ^H 


Farragut, 31. 


Porter, Naval Couslmdor J. ^^1 




L., and tbe Meniniac, 258. ^H 


dore) David, adoptfl David 


Porter, Richard P., work ^M 


U. Farragut at New Orleans, 


quoted, 46. f 


31 i early career, 32, 33 ; 




ordered north, 33: secnres 


fortify, 256; Union forces 




in attack on, 378 cf wg. ; 


man for young Farragut, 


extent ot torts, 385 ; acaroity ^^ 


35; in eommand of frifnate 


of provinious in, 291, 28S ; ^M 






prisoners on Eaaei, S2 ; rtx- 


^M 


omwendB onii»e in Pnciflo, 


port Mahon. rendesvons of ^^H 


54 ; on Brazil coast, 65 1 do- 




cidea to oraiae aloue in tbe 


Uoued. m, Si : FoiraKQt at, ^M 


Paciflc 56 : oapliirea Span- 


368. H 


isL privateer Nereyda, 58 : 


Porto Praya, menljoned. ^H 


proparai for battle witli 


^M 




Port Royal, laktm by tJnioa ^M 




forces, 158, 168. ITS. ^H 


^_ 


k ^^B 


^^1 





PBBi^ J 
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Port Royal, U. S. S., at Mo- 


Fort JaokBon, 185 rl ttq. ; 


bile, 317, 31 B. 






broken, 206 et etq. 


ml dies at, 3ni. 


Eafts, fire, below New Or- 


PortKDonth, U. S. sloop, at 


leans, 1B7; work of in battle 


month of Mimiwippi Bi*er, 


of MiniKippi Biver, 213 et 


180; in attack on Fort 


stq. ; poorly handled, 225. 


JaoknoD, 311. 


Bandall, Captain Gideon, 


Potonuw Kiver. meationBd, 


whaler, adventures of, 59 d 


259 1 361. 


neq. ! mutiny of quelled by 


Powell, Fort, defending Mo- 


Farrapit, 61, 62. 


bile, 3t)5-, attaoked, 348; 


Kandolph, Johu, tells Congrew 


destroyed, 349; mentioned, 


that it oould not !« kicked 


351. 


inW flghtiug. 41 ; dislike for 


Powhataa, V. S- 3., al Pensa- 


navy. 188. 


Doin, 166; blockades pass 




of MiaBissippi River, 169; 


der George M., in New Or- 


Mnt to New York lor re- 


leans eipedition, 179. 


pairs, 171. 






Confederate rain Manassas, 


der George H. , work quoted, 


220 1 and ironclad Arkanaas, 


38; in New Orleans expedi- 


255. 


tion, 179. 


Read, Midshipman J. H., 


Preedy, a British captain, ef- 


with huidiog force at New 


fort of to discourage Farra- 


Orleaiw, 236. 


gut, 205, 206. 


Ream, Viunie, deeigna stntoe 




of Farragnt, 372. 


with British sloop of war 


Red Kiver oountry, mentioned, 


Little Belt, 43, 44; men- 


264 ; importance of to Cou- 


tioued, 5a. 


reder»We,280rfw(.; block- 


Prioe, General Sterling, men- 


aded, 292; Banks' expedi- 


tioned, 314. 


tion to, 310. 


Privateers, Spanish- American, 


Bi^la, on Havana Bay. pirate 


ooosidered, 103 rt leq. 


resort, 111. 




Richmond. U. 8. 8., men- 


QUBKM or THE West, Union 


tioned, 177; at month of 


war flteamcr. 247 ; meeta 


Miasisaippi River, 179 rf 


the Arkanaaa, 248. 249; 


itq. ; in attack on Confeder- 


fails in attack on Arkansas, 


ate forta. 209 ; passing the 


252 ; loss of, 280. 


forts, 21B; at Viok»bnrB. 




244(4 MO ; beTore PortHud- 


Raccoon, British sloop of 


Mn, 286, 389 ; battery of at 


war, mentioned, 03. 


Mobile Bay, 317 ; armored 


BbTI. proposed lor defense of 


with sand, 318; mentioned. 


New York harbor, 41, WW; 


321. 






. 


. 



^^^^^^^^H'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 


40a INDEX ^^^1 


lentfon at, 150 €l xq. ; Ctrn- 


Bnaaia, weloomn FkmnL ^H 




366. ^m 


aoUioriUi* at blind to dan- 




ger of Nen Orlcsiu, 195 rl 


Sabine Citv, Tkxas, Cnion ^| 




torco take, 269 ; Oonfedor- 


lorwA, 361; Fairagnt at, 


alee t«iake, 2T0, 


361. 




Rioaldo, British warehip, roeii- 




lioued, 277. 


CouIede»l« nun StooewaU. 




276. 


Ko de Janeiro, Pairagnt at, 


Sacrifioioe, islands ol, Faongut 


133. 


surveys, 134. 


Biver Defense Fleet, Cont«ler- 


San Antonio. Cape, a ^rate 'i 




resort. 111. ^ 


to protect Fort Jaokaon 


Sand Island, off Mohile, men- ^M 


boom, a07, 208, -234. 225; 


tioned. 304. H 


when Tftlor ol crews (ailed, 


SBnd^ Rear Adminl B. F., ^M 


216. 


with Fonagat on tba Van- ^ 


Biver Defenae Fleet, Union, 


dalia, 133. 133. 




San Fraucisw, Qd., nuragnt 


Booch, Adam, a aknlker. 81. 


at, 143 d tq. ; meMatuA, 




165. 


237. 


Ban Jnnn de Clloa, (ort at 




V^rs Cnue, Mexioo, French 


Roanoke, U S. 8. at UamptoD 


attack on, 134 tt (eg, ; Fai- 


Hoada.260. 


ragntB wish (o carry bj 




storm in oar war wlUi Mei- 


ordered to pratect Aiueriian 


ioo. 138; captured by the 


oommerce, 43; fight with 


arroy, 140. 


British sloop Little Belt. 


San Joan. Porto Rioo. U. S. 


43, 44 ; mentioned, 47 ; sails 


fleet off, 113 ; home port ol 


with aqoadron, 49. 


piratical privateers, 114 ; 


KodRBra, engineer of the Ten- 




De9»e«, band to hand fight- 




ing during bftttle of Mobile 


156. 


Bar, 336. 


Santia^, Cnbs, blookMled hjr 


Rest, Mr., Confederate agent 


pirates, 106. 


inFaria.238. 


Sanitofa. U. 8. atoop. Feira- 






der John U., in New Or- 


arq. 


leaua e>pedilioD, 179. 


Saturn. British raaee, over- 


Bn«ell, Lord, and the Confed- 


hanlfl Ewei Junior, and 


erate ships bnilt in England. 


absolves Porter from parole. 


275: and llniwd Slat«8 


m. 


claim for damages by Con- 


Scbarf. Dr. J, T., work 


tedente craiaera, 276. 


quoted, 165. 327. 


^b. _ 


^^ ^ 



Sohley, Rear Admiral W. S., 
work ijuoeed, 177, 297-290. 

Soioto, U. S. a., at moaCh ot 
Miauaeippi River, IM | in 
attack on CoDtederate forts, 
309, ai5 ■ aG Viulcsbni);, 245 

8colt, General Wiiifield. eap- 
tarw San Jnou de Olloa, 
140. 

Sea Gull, U. S. steamer, Stted 
ont to aappreas piracy, 112, 
113 ; FarrBgDt eiecntivs ol- 
Qoer of, 121. 

Sebago, U. S. S., at Mobile, 



Selmo, Confederate guoboBt, 
deaoribed, 306, 307; men- 
tioned, 309. 

Selmo, rillnge on Alabama 
Kver, site of Confederate 
■hip yard, 307. 

Seminole, U. S. S., at Mobile, 
317, 319. 

Semmes, Captain Rapliael, 
OommaDda Confederate 
omiser Alabama, 270; work 
ot on C. S Sampler, 271 ; 
DD tiie Alabama, 273 a leq. ; 
heroiam ot recalled, 321. 

Shark, U. S. Bcbooner. Parra- 
gutexccntiveolQoerof, 100 j 
built toanppress piracy, 109, 

SbellB, drat aerdce nae ot l)y 
horizontal fire. 135, 136. 

Shenandoah, Coatederate 
umlaer, atory of, 27S. 

Bhermau, captain of tog 
Moaher, in ntlaok on Con- 
federate forts below New 
Orleans. 213, 214. 

Sherman. General W. T., oop- 
torea Colanibia, S. C, 361. 



Ship Island, mentioned, 159 ; 
baae for Union attack on 
New Orleans, 173 ; Farragut 
at, 179. 

Slemmer, Lien tenant Adam 
J., holds Fort Pickens for 
the Union, 158. 

Slidell, J., Confederate envoy 
Ki Frunoc, 238 ; correepoud- 
ence of quol^Ki, 340. 

Sinitb, Commander Melano- 
t«u. in New Orleana expedi- 
tion, 179; and Confederate 
ram, 219; before Port Had- 
Hon, 389. 

Smith, Lientenont Comman- 
der A. N., in New Orleans 
expedition. 179. 

Smith. Lientcnaut Watson, 
effort to captnre C. S. 
Snmpl«r, 170. 

Smithaonian Inatitation, Par- 
ntgut at. 142. 

Solay, James Rnsaell. work of 
gnoted, 'Ml. 

SouU-, Pierre, doinga of when 
New Orleans was oaptnred, 
232 et seq, ; ia imprisoned, 
236. 

Sooth Carolina, " nnlliQoa- 
tion" in. 133; aeoeaaion of, 
14B, 150; and Andrew Jaok- 
mn, 149. 

Spanish, loyal, hatred ot 
Americana, 110, 114. 

Sqnires. Captain (Conteder- 
ate), mentioned. 219. 

St. Andrew'a Bay, Florida, 
mentioned, 175. 

6t. Catherine'a, Brazil. Ebbbi 
at. 55. 

St. Lawrenoe, U. S. S., at 
Hampton Roada, 260. 

St. Phillip, Port, mentioned, 
178; strength of in 1863 
oooaidered, 183 et tiq-l 







JUDES. 

ftnrngta M PortBM u Blh, 5. 

H., ro. 

Taylor, TboouB E., ••ac7 of 

I GMfaAanto mie of a hlot'"- ' 

■M iii. SB; ICL 

. ai, S& «3; Tw«—ti. C. 
' ^ tas^ Mrtiimri. 31 

n«« at MoUlt, »«, 3 
V. L.U.&fiMt baktaf 
■k IIX 316; 




T»»l iWMit. P. 8. », »taB riMwl 
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^1 Tift, Nelson, designer of Con- 
V federate iroDoW Hinis- 


Van Dom, Qeneral Earl, in 




Bippi, 192. 


248. 


Tiraby. Theodore R.. inveDtor 


Varina, Va., mentioned, 362. 


of revoWiD); turret tor gnaa, 


Vanina, U. H. S., ot month of 


work of, 284. 


Missiaaippi Hiver, 179 tt 


_ Torpedoea, nae of in Civil 


nq. i in attack on Conleder- 




a(fl forts, 209 ; fight with 


■ Bay, 305, 306, 314. S'M. 336, 


Governor Moore. 216 ; des- 


■ 328. 344. 


troyed, 217. 


W Toner Island, off Mobile, 


Vera Crnz, Parragnt off, 140 ; 


mentioned, 305. 


French light at recalled, 1»9. 






of, 276, 277. 


Borilied, 24'2 ; Farragut's 


TredeRBT iron works, men- 


Brat expedition to, 242 rt 


^ tioned. 18Q. 


leq.; Confederate foroea 


K Trent, British merch.int 


near, 243, 244: when Far- 


^1 Bteamer. mentioned. 238. 


ragut paused, 245; Union 


^H Tripoli, Ameriottu equodron 


opemtiona against, 279 el 


W off, 90. 


eeq. : extentof tortificationa, 


Tnoker, Awistant Secretary of 




War, extraordinary letter 




of, 282. 




Tnmbez, Easei at, 80. 


Francisco, trouhleaof, 143 €t 


^ Tnnis, Farragut at, 95 «< mj. 
K Tnacaror^ U. S. S., blockad- 




Virginia, a warahip, nee Mei^ 


H iog C. 8. Snmpter at Gi- 


rimao. 


■ braltar, 271. 




H Twiggs, Uajor Oenerol D. E., 


150e(.«;, ; when porta were 


H iD oommaDd ol New Orieaoa, 


blockaded, 159. 


■ 182. 


Vixen, American war brig, 




British attack npoD, 34. 


^1 tempt to organize, IDS, 




■ Tyler. V. S. Ironolad, and the 


■WACHIJ9ETT, U. S.8., OaptUTEa 


H Arknuaoa. 248 el teq. 


C. S. Florida, 272, 273. 


■ 


Woddell. Captain James Ir- 


^M Union Lbaoub Clitb of 




H New York, preaentesword to 




Farragut, 315. 


Wainwright. Commander 




Richard, in New Orleou-t 


Valpabaiso, E*»x at, 58; 


expedition, 179- 


nieutiuool, 61, 62 i Aiiieri- 


Wainwright, Lieutenant J. 


^_ can squadron at, 68 ; people 


M., report ot Farragat's 


^L of watoh battle between 


Donncil of war, 301. 


^M Eaaex and British squadron. 


Walke, Commander Henry, at 


L 


lalniid No. 10, 347. 



W«lk(r, wtude ihip, men- 
tioned, 59. 

Werley. LieoteluHil A. F., 
oominuKliDg Uooledento 
tam U New OrleaiK ISO: 
eoongeoos week in ImMe 
with Uaiaa fleel, aiti tl 



War of 1612, 

nienlioiNd, 130, 143; «tli- 
tnde c( New En)El*iid in, 
14» : mentiooed, S26, SST. 

WarofBeiolation, roentkiocd, 



WMbiuKton. D. C, men- 
tioDed, 3&. S53, 3&4 1 inm- 
clod Merriuiac upeclcU &t. 
2.'i9 ; panic at, »K> ; sUlue 
of Fornigat in. 'i~2. 

WasbiDglon, Pneldenl George, 
inentionMl. 30. 

'WwbinfctoD. revrnae entter, 
di^Blroyed. 3S9. 

Wafihinirton V S. ship of die 
line, Fam^rot on. 91 ; >»- 
iwd by royalty, S3 ; nuuiiies 
prvpere to diool » pilot on, 



M. 

Watson, Lienteiuuit J. C, 
" iMhes" Farrajnit in Hart- 
tun) '9 ringing, 33T : de- 
mauds surrender at Fort 
Mor,nui. 352. 

Wallm. I.icDtcnant Oommao- 
dcr John, lirfore Port Hod- 
son. -281!. 



Welles, Gideon, .''ewetBry nf 
Navy, work quoted, 156. 
171 1 oansidera [ikui for 
Ukiag New Orleana, 172 -, 



Bpi»D<rM ohoiM t4 Fam^t, 

175. 
Wella, Lieatcnan t Com mmuler 

Clark H.. at Mobile, 311, 
West. CapbuD. of wlisle ihip 

Walker. 59. 
Westfield, U. 8. 8., in New 

Orleaoa expedition, ISO. 
Weit tiand UUofI, ofl UuUle, 

nicntioDed, 301. 
\irSt Tiigiuia, mentioned, 

150. 
Wharion, Lieulenani Arthnr 

D.. in comtuAiHl of gnus on 

the Tenneaee at tbe liattJe 

of Mobile, 336; impmaiiHi 

of nhen Tenneaee wm 

nuumed, 335. 
White, Riohard Grant, wtiM 

inacnption tor atatne la 

Fanagnt. 372, 373, 
Wild Ott, V. 8. KibMiiMC, 

mentioned, 126. 
Wilkes. QiptaJn Cbailea, men- 

tiooed, 33d. 
Williama. D. R, dialibe Uk - 

nary, 168. J 

Willianis, General Tbomi^fl 

(nmmandine troope in FM>I 

rapit's Tii^bmg eipedl-^ 

tion, 3<2 rt «rg. ,- tuentioued, 

254. 
Williama. Lieutenant Colonel 

J. M., defense of Furt Poit- 

ell. 349, 
Williomaon. dtiel Enftinrer 

W. P., and tbe Merrimao, 



WillV-the-Wisp, a iiotod 
blockade nuuier. 163. 

Wilmingiton. N. C, blockade 
of, 161, 165 1 attack on 
planned. 3.U ; captured, 361 

Winnehnpj. U. 8. i 
Klubile. 316, 335. 

Winona, U 8. a, at nunitli 



1 



f 



HiBsieeippi River, 179: in 
attack OD Confederate torte, 
200 -, at Vioksborg, 246 ti 

Kll. 

Wiaaahiobon. U. S. S.. at 
month of Mi^uaippi River, 
na ; ia Bttapk on Conleder- 
ale fortB, 209 ; at Vioksbnrg, 
345 el XV. 

WoodlAwD Cemetery, Farra- 
fpii hnne<I in, 371. 

Wood, Lietttenaut John Tay- 
lor, desoribes battle of Mon- 
itor and Merrimao, 266. 

Worden. Capttun J. L.. in 
oommand of MoiuU>r, 26i tt 



184. 
Yankee, a merobant steamer 

fllted tor war, 189. 
Yasioo Ri vet. ConfederatB iroD- 

olad Arkanaaain, 24Srf «eg.; 

mentioned, 9)6. 
Yellow fever, inflnence of on 

naval forces in pirate war, 

121, 122. 
Ymmtan, mantioned, 17&. 
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